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I will go and dwHl io solitude amidtt the ruins of cities: I will enauire of the moon 
oients of autiqoitjr, what was the wisdom of former ages : I will awaken and call 
furth from the dormitory of sepulchres, the spirit that once gave animation and 
splendour to the states of Asia, and gloiy to the people : I will a; k the ashes of 
l«tgislators what causes have operated io the rise and downfall of empires ; what 
are the constituent principles of national prosperity and aisfortunei ; what the 
ffanuine maxims, upon which the peace of socioty woA tho happiness of man uujrhL 
to be fuundcd.— Chap. IV. page 31. 
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1>REFACE 

To the Philadelphia Edition, published in 1799. 



THE plan of this publication was formed nearly twelve 
years ago ; and allusions to it may be seen in the Preface to 
Travels in Syria and Egypt, as well as at the end of the work, 
published in 1787. The performance was in some forward- 
ness when the events of 1788 in France interrupted it. Per- 
suaded that a developement of the theory of political truth 
could not sufficiently acquit a citizen of his debt to society, the 
author wished to add practice ; and that particularly at a time 
when a single ai'm was of consequence in the defence of the 
general cause. The same desire of public benefit which in- 
duced him to suspend his work, has since engaged him to re- 
sume it; and though it may not possess the same merit as if 
it had appeared under the circumstances that gave rise to it, 
yet be ima^nes that at a time when new passions are biu*st- 
ing forth, passions that must communicate their activity to 
the religious opinion of men, it is of importance to dissemi- 
nate such moral truths as are calculated to operate as a sort 
of curb and restraint. It is with this view he has endeavour- 
ed to give to these truths, hitherto treated as abstract, a form 
likely to gain them a reception. It was found impossible not 
to shock the violent prejudices of some readers, but the work, 
flo far from being the fruit of a disorderly and perturbed spir- 
it, has been dictated by a sincere lover of order and humanity. 

After reading this performance it will be asked, how it was 
possible, in 1784, to have iiad an idea of what did not take 
place until the year 1790. The solution is simple: in the 
original plan the legislator was a fictitious and hypothetical 
being : in the present, the author has substituted an existing 
legislator; and the reality has only made the subject addition- 
ally interesting. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



aint amoiq^l 
icatioiis 01 



IT has long been matter of complaint 
French writers, that those publications 
theirs, which have been rendered into En- 
glieh, contain many inaccuracies and false 
translations. These arise from the greater 
part of those, who translate works from one 
language into another, pursuing that business 
as a profession, in order to obtain a living; 
their circumstances are neceE^sitous, which loo 
often compel them to hurry through their 
translations, without paying that attention 
which is always necessary to investigate the 
true meaning of the author; to develope an 
ambiguous expression — to discover and re- 
ject, the obsolete meaning of a word, would 
consume too much time; hence arise false 
translations, Sic. But in this edition the lrans> 
iator was not under necessitous circumstances; 
he undertook it to oblige a friend, and had 
frequent opportunities of consulting the au- 
thor, and several gentlemen distinguished 
equally for their knowledge of the French as 
of the English language. 



INVOCATION. 



BAIL, jre solitary Ruins, Ye sacred Tombs, and iflent 
jlli! Tis-yoiir ausfricious aid thai 1 invoke, "lis to You 
t Soul wrapt in meditation, pours forth its fwajer ! What 
High ihc profane and vulgar mind shriotu with dismay fruni 
 r august and awe-inspiring aspect, to me ye uafold thr 
charms of contemplation and sentiment, and offer U 
s the luxury of a thousand delicious and enchantinf 
.' Ilotrsumptuousthefeasltoa being, that has a tar 
tviish, and ui understanding tu consult yoU I What rich aj 
Ue admonitions, what esquisile and puihetic lessons d 
I read to a heart, that is su9r«ptjble of exalted ieelingi 
n oppressed humanity bent in rimid silence throughoiJ 
lobe beneath the galling yoke of slavery, it was you thi 
Klainied aloud the birthright of those tmihs, wliich tyrant 
inbte at while they detest ; and which, by sinking the lofll 
if ! the proudest potentate, with all his boasted p ' 
o the level of mortality witit his meanest slave, c( 
d and ratified by your unerring lesliKiony the saUred a 
irtal doctrine of EquaUly. 
Musing within the precincts of yonrinvitmg scenes of plull 
}])hic solitude, whither the insatiate love of Irue-tKirn Li^ 
|i hud led me, I beheld her Genius a8Cen<liiig, not in lhl{ 
I churacter and habit ot'a bloodthirsty fury armed will 
s and instruments of murder, and followed by a frantid 
loxicated multitude, but under the placid and chaste ai 
f Jiigticf, holding with a pure and unsullied hand th 
d scales, in which the actions of mortals ture weighed o 
h* brink of eternity. 

O ye T«mhs and emblematic images ofdeathf how supeid 
..liri- js v.iur power, how irresistible your inlluenee! Yotirl 

1 rhills the soul* of lytsiria with electric^* 

: die very rrmembrance of you haunts ' 

i.L-.tly specire in the midst of their volup. 

iirl the terror you inspire, plams thorns in 

wubi), !uid poLsuns itieir impious pleasures iniu 

-" " » hfe uf living dgftlW w\«\e «i.yoNcA Va*^ 

w of such grave bux faUWul tnot^umi *« 



vi INVOCATION. 

from you and themselves, and to drown their reflections amid 
the pride and pomp of their palaces established at a remoter 
distance from. you*. — Yes, ye Tombs ! 'tis you, who punish 
the powerful oppressor; 'tis you, who wrest from the hands 
of the merciless extortioner his ill gotten pelf, and avenge the 
wrongs of the distressed, who have become the victims of his 
rapacity. 'Tis you, who humble the proud heart of the 
wealthy favourite of fortune by a restless brood of upstart 
cares and anxieties, and take ample reprisals for all the pain- 
ful privations of the sons of poverty. 'Tis you, who afiord a 
consolatory asyUun to the aching bosom of the unfortunate^ 
where affliction, with all the lingering catalogue of sighs and 
tears that sorrow is heir to, shall close its account. In a word, 
'tis you, who give to the mind that just equipoise, tliat uniform 
degree of energy and sensibility, in which the whole wisdom 
and philosophy of life consist. Conscious th»t all human poseft- 
sions are held only by an uncertain and precarious tenure and 
must be yielded up to you at the last, the man of reflection, 
rich within himself, leaves to the groveling and luxurious 
worldling the delusive pleasures of short-lived grandeur and 
useles superfluity : he makes equity the moral circumference 
of his actions, the horrizon that bounds his every wish and 
every thought : yet, not forgetful of the duty he owes to soci- 
ety, and unwilling that the portion of life that is allotted him 
should become a blank, he calculates the industrious moments 
of his existence by their utility, and enjoys with gratitude and 
moderation those blessings, which the bounty of nature has 
bestowed upon him. 'Tis thus ye give a salutary check to 
the impetuosity and greedy excursions of inordinate desire : 
*tis thus ye calm the feverish tumult of sensual enjoyments : 
'tis thus the soul finds in you a repose from the hurricane and 
storm of the jarring passions : and 'tis thus ye exalt it above 
uU sordid and paltry interests at once the torment and delight 
of vulgar minds, while the understanding, perched on the 
lofty summit of your towering heights, looks around through 
the wide expanse of ages and of nations, and by wedding its 
attention to none but great and noble affections, frames to 
itself the most sublime and solid ideas of glory and virtue. 

* It was on rvccount of the steeple of the church of St. Dennis, 
wlierc xhe Kings of I'rance were interred, being so visible an ob- 
ject from the palace of St. Germain, that Lovis the Fottrifiefith could 
i.oi t ndurc to reside at this seat, tlicugh it was most admirably situ- 
jitccL. This very circumstance induced bim to build in the forests 
the pulaoe of \ ersailfcs, whieh \ya8 evenVwaAXv W\<i tvCwx vi? Vv^s\\<;re- 
cl/t.'trv cmpijc. 



INVOCATION. vii 

But alas ! when this fleeting dream of human existence shall 
be terminated, to what purpose will all this bustle of life, 
these impassioned agitations and emotions of the heart have 
conduced, if they leave behind them no traces of utility? 

Once more will I revisit you ye venerable ruins ! to receive 
your instructive lessons^ and embellish my mind with your 
hoary truths ! Once more will I resume my place among you 
to enjoy the sequestered privacy of your engaging and peace- 
ful solitude : where, far secluded from the afflictive spectacle 
of the warring passions, I will love my own species in the 
afiectionate feelings of recollection, and, while I am stuc^ng 
to advance the universal happiness of my fellow-creatures, I 
will build my own on the pleasing belief that I have accelera* 
ted their^. 
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CHAR I. 

THE TOUR. 

IN the eleventh year of the reign of Abd-ul 
Hamid, son of Ahmed, emperor of the Turks ; 
when the Nogaian Tartars were driven from 
the Crimea, and a Mussulman prince, of the 
blood of GengisKhan, became the vassal and 
the guard of a woman, a Christian, and a 
queen*; 1 journeyed in the empire of the Ot- 
tomans, and traversed the provinces which 
formerly were kingdoms of Egypt and of Sy- 
ria. 

Directing the whole of my attention to what 
concerns the happiness of mankind in a state 
of society, I eritered into cities, and studied 
the manners of their inhabitants; I gained 
admission into palaces, and observed the con- 
duct of those who governed ; I wandered over 
the country, and examined the condition of 
the peasantry : and perceiving every where 

• Tliat is to say, in the year 1784. The reader is re- 
quested not to lose sight of this epoch* See the notes at tlie 
end of the volume. 
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14 THE TOUR. 

nollilng but robbery and devastation, tyranny 
and wretchedness, my heart was oppressed 
with sorrow and indignation. 

Every day I found, in my route, fields aban- 
doned by the plough, villages deserted, and 
towns in ruins. Frequently I met with an- 
tique monuments, wrecks of temples, palaces, 
and fortifications, pillars, aqueducts, and se- 
* pulchres. By these scenes, my reflections 
were carried back to past ages, and my mind 
was absorbed in serious and profound medi- 
tation. 

Arrived at Hamsa on the borders of the 
Orontes, and being at no great distance from 
the city of Palmyra, situated in the desert, I 
resolved to make myself personally acquaint- 
ed with its boasted monuments. After three 
days travel in barren solitude, and having tra- 
versed a valley filled with grottoes and tombs, 
my eyes were, on a sudden, struck, in passing 
from this valley into a plain, with a most as- 
tonishing scene of ruins. It consisted of a 
countless multitude of superb columns stand->< 
ing erect, and which, like the avenues of our 
parks, extended in regular files until fbe eye 
gradually lost sight of them. Among these 
columns, magnificent edifices were observa- 
ble, some entire, others half mouldered away. 
The ground was covered on all sides with 
fragments of similar buildings, cornices, capi- 
tals, shafts, entablatures, and pilasters, all of 
white marble, and of exquisite workmanship. 
After a walk of three quarters of an hour along 
these ruins, I entered the inclosure of a vast 
ediUce which had formerly been a temple 
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THE TOUR. 1 J 

dedicated to the sun ; and I accepted the hos- 
pitality of some poor Arabian peasants, who 
had established their huts in the very area of 
the temple. This I resolved to make my re- 
sidence for some days, in order that I might 
examine more circumstantially into the beau- 
ty of so many stupendous works. 

Every day I walked out to visit some of the 
monuments which bespread the plain; and 
one evening when lost in reflection, I had ad- 
vanced as far as the Valley of Sepidchrcs^ I as- 
cended the heights that bound it, from w hich 
the eye commands at once the whole of the 
ruins and the immensity of the desert. The 
sun had just sunk below the horizon ; a radi- 
ant wreath tinged with a reddish hue still 
marked the place of his retreat behind 'the 
distant perspective of the mountains of Syria : 
the full moon in the east reposing on a ground 
of deep blue, rose from the smooth bank of 
the Euphrates: the sky was cloudless; the 
air calm and serene; the expirifig lustre of 
day served to soften the horror of approach- 
ing darkness ; the native freshness of the even- 
ing breeze assuaged the heat of the parched 
earth ; the herdsmen had led the camels to 
their stalls ; the eye was not accosted by a 
single motion amidst the monotonous gloom 
of the dusky plain; through the whole desert 
all was solemn stillness, uninterrupted, except 
at intervals by the mournful sonnets of a few 
solitary birds of night, and the cries of a few 
chacals.* The dusk increased, and my sight 

• An animal much resembling tiie fox, but less remarka- 
lile for cunning, and extremely ugly. It fccds w^o^xv ^<wA\s^ 
dies, and lives among tlic rocks and ruixis* 



1 6 MEDITATIONS. 

could no longer distinguish through the grej 
twilight any thing besides the shadowy and 

pale apparitions of walls and columns 

The lonely solitude of the place, the peaceful 
serenity of the evening, and the majestic im- 
agery of the scene, impressed my mind with 
religious contemplation. The view of an il- 
lustrious city deserted, the recollection of 
past times, tl>e contrast with their present 
state, all conspired to elevate my heart with 
a series of sublime meditations. 1 sat down 
on the base of a broken column; and there 
resting my elbow on my knee, and supporting 
my head upon my hand, sometimes directing 
my eye towards the desert, sometimes fixing 
it on the ruins, I sunk insensibly into a pro- 
found reverie^ 



CHAP. II. 

MEDITATIONS. 

Here, said I in pensive soliloquy to myself, 
here an opulent city once flourished ; this was 
the seat of a powerful empire. Yes, the inte- 
rior mansions of these stately ruins, now so 
desert, a living multitude formerly animated, 
and a busy croud circulated in the streets 
which at present are so solitary. Within those 
walls, where a deadly and lonesome silence 
reigns, the noise of the arts and the shouts of 
j^y and festivity continually resounded; 
These confused heaps of marble formed regu- 
lar palacesy these fallen pillars were the ma- 
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jcslic ornaments of temples, llicse anliquatcd 
and ruinous galleries are ibe mutilated vesti- 
ges of public places. There a numerous peo- 
ple assembled for the respectable pcrforu' 
aiice of its religions worship, and for the feel 
ng concerns of its bodil; subsistence : tlier^ 
rivenlivc industry, the fruitful source of en- 
ojments, solicited the riches of every cli- 
jnate; and the purple of Tyre was commer- 
lly exchanged for the precious thread of 
trica; the soil tissues of C^ssimere for the 
.loptuous carpels of Lydia; the amber of 
le Baltic for the pearls and perfumes of Ar 
the gold oi Opbir for the pewter 
Ehule* 
And now what remains arc there still su 
iting oi' this opulent and powerful city, bul 
doleful skeleton ! What evidence of its vai 
pirc, but an obsolete and obscure remei 
'fince ! To the bustling throng which crow< 
under these porticos, a dealh-Hke soJitudi. 
succeeded. The silence of the tomb is 
ibstituted for the buz of public places of rc- 
Tbe opulence of a commercial city is 
itamorphosed into hideous poverty. The 
ilaces of kings are become the haunt and 
:eplacle of deer; the threshold of templea 
converted into a fold for the tlockt 
iclean reptiles inhabit (he sanctuaries of Ui< 

Ah! how has so much glory bccoi 
lipfied! How has so much art and woi 
BT»hip become annihilated .' Thus, (bus pe- 
■h the labours of men ! Tims nations and 
ppires traneienlly pass away ! 
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Hi MEDITATro^S. 

T!ie history of times past strongly reviv 
Olid crowJed upon my thoughts, i called to 
uiiml those dtstmil ages, when twenty cele- 
bralcd nations inhabited the country around 
mc. I pictured to myself the Assyrian on the 
banks of the Tygris, the Chaldean on those 
of the Enphrates, and the Persian whose pow- 
er extended from tlie Indus to the Mediter- 
ranean. I enumerated the kingdoms of Da- 
mascus and Idnmea; of Jerusalem and Sama- 
ria; and the warlike states of the Philistines; 
and the commercial republics of Phenicia. 
This very Syria, said I to myself, now almost 
depopulated, contained at that period, a hun- 
dred flourishing cities, and abounded with 
towns, villages, and hamlets (i). Every where 
one might have been cultivated fields, fre- 
quented roads, and crowded habitations. Ah ! 
what arc become of those ages of abundance, 
Titality, and population ? What are become 
of so many brilliant productions of the hand 
of man ? Where arc those ramparts of Nine- 
veh, those walls of Babylon, those palaces of 
Persepolis, those temples of Balbec and of 
Jerusalem.'* Where are (hose fleets of Tyre, 
those dock-yards of Arad, those work-shops 
of Sidon, and that multitude of mariners, pi- 
lots, merchants, and soldiers? Where those 
Jiusbandmen, those harvests, those flocks and 
*altle, with all that creative race of living be- 
ings, in which the luxuriant surface of the 
earth seemed to pride itself.'' Alas! I have 
traversed this desolate country, I have visited 
the p laces, that were once the theatre of so 

>Ieadoar, but. L Uave m,et with nothi)fl 
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hut desertion and soHlutle ! 1 have Iooke<l foi 
those aiiclerif people and llieir masterlj' worki 
but all I h»vc ibuud iH no more than a faii 
trace of them, analogous to that which tl 
foot of a passenger leaves on the sand. Thi 
temples are overthrown, the pataces demo] 
ished, the porls filled up, the toiviis destroy; 
cd, aiid the earth, stript of inhabitants, resei 
hies a drearj' hurying-place. — Great God 
from whence proceed such destroctive an ' 
melancholy revolutions? Whence comes 
itmt the Ibrtune of these countries is bo strik' 
inglj changed? Why are so many cities di 
tilrojed? And by what fatality is that prii 
tine population prevented from being re-pn 
duced and perpetuated? 

Thus, absorbed in conlemptalron, an incei 

Mant torrent of new reflections poured in upoti 
Qf mind. Every thing, continued I, misleads 
ky judgment, and agitates my heart wrth pain 
nd uncertainty. When these countries en- 
' joyed what constitutes the glory and felicity 
of mankind, they were an iwiAr/ieriVi^ people 
, V iho inhabited themr it was the Pnenician, 
" ring human sacrifices to Moluch, who, 
yiugbt together wilhitt his walls the richei 
Fevcry climate; it was the Chaldean, pro: 
sling himself before a serpent*, who subji 
^tcd opulent cities, ravaged and laid wasti 
* palaces of kings and tJie temples of tin 
it was the Pei^ian, the worshipper ol 
f, who cotteelcd tribute from a hundred na- 
Ihey were the inhabitants of this very 
, adorers of the sun and stars, who erect- 

• Tbv Dragon BsV. 
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The very thought shot tears into ray eyes ; 
and, covering my head with the skirt of my 
mantle, I lapsed into the most gloomy medi- 
tations on human affairs. Ah! said I, in the 
midst of my sorrow, man is born to be unhap- 
py ! a blind fatality sports with his destiny, 
(c) ! a merciless and cruel necessity governs 
by capricious chance the devoted lot of mor- 
tals! No, I am wrong: it is the decrees of 
divine justice, that are now .accomplishing ! 
A mysterious God is exercising his incompre- 
hensible judgments! doubtless, he has pro- 
nounced a secret malediction against this re- 
gion of the earth; he has inflicted a curse up- 
on the present race of people to avenge him- 
self of past generations. Ah ! who shall dare 
to fathom the inscrutable depths of the Divi- 
nity ? 

And, here my senses sunk into a motionless 
stupor, drowned in the tide of profound me- 
lancholy. 
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THE APPARITION. 

Soon after a noise struck my ear, some* 
what like to the agitation of a flowing robe, 
and the slow march of a foot upon the dry 
and rustling grass. Startled and alarmed, l 
gently raised my mantle; and stealing from 
beneath a timid glance around me, suddenly 
on the left, amid the obscure glimmerings of 
the moon, through the columns and ruins of 
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I adjacent lemplc, methoughl I saw h pnli 
pparitiom €nveio[»od iti an immense drape 
, sucli as spectres ure painted issuing out ol 
ibtnbs. I sliiKlderrd ; and, In this tumultuous 
_ Mo of frightful ngilation, W!is hesitating whe- 
ther to lly, or to assure myself of its reality, 
when a hollow voice, in a grave and solemn 
accent, thus addressed me: 

" How long will the importunity of man as- 
==ai1 heaven with nnjuBt complaints? How 
lung wil! he venl his idle and clamorous ac- 
cusations ag;ainst Fate, the presumptive au- 
thor oCliis calamities ? Will he never open 
his eyes to the light, and his heart to the sug- 
gestions of truth and reason! Truth, which 
every where presents itself to his senses with 
the most inviting eirutgence, and yet he does 
not see il! Reason, whose voice continually 
resounds in his car; and yet his understand- 
ing does not hear it! Unjust and thoughtless 
man! if thou canst only for a moment sus- 
pend the delusion, which fascinates thy sen- 
ses; if ihy heart be capable of comprehend- 
ing the language and arguments of unsophisti- 
cated eloquence, interrogate these ruins ! lis- 
ten to the silent lessons which they read to 
thy reason ! . . . And you,ye sacred temples! 
' ye venerable tombs ! ye walls once eo proud 
" ad glorious, that have been the witnesses of 
fleaty dilTerent ages, appear in ihc injured 
aiue of nature hci'iMjlf! giveyourattendancc' 
^ ilie bur of an upright and sound under* 
■nding, and bear testimony before this tri- 
Dial, againsi a \aotsl nnwarrantahtc and un- 
. accusation! confound \hc ActXwa^VQv^ 
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sorceries of false wisdom and hypocritic; 
ety, and avenge lieaveii and earlh of man, 
their calumniator !" 

What is tills blind fatality, that capricious- 
ly sports, without rule and laws, with (he lot 
of mortals? What this unjust, this merciless 
and cruel necessity, which frustrates ami con- 
founds the issue of actions, both of prudence 
and of folly? Wherein consist the loalcdic- 
lions and denunciatiQns of Heaven against 
these countries? Where are wc to look for 
the credentials of the actual existence of that 
flivvie curse, which perpetuates this scene of 
depopulation and local desolation ? Speak, 
ye monumental witnesses of past ngesf say, 
has Heaven chanfred Its laws, and the earth 
jls- course? Has the sun extinguished hJs fire 
dilfused through ihe regions of space? Do 
the seas no longer send forth their clouds ? 
Are the rain and the dew steadfastly fixed in 
the air? Do the mountains withhold the wa- 
ter of their springs? Are the rivers dried up? 
and do trees and vegetables no loTiger bear 
fruit and seed ? Answer these queries, thou 
race of falsehood and Iniquity; lias God dis- 
turbed that primitive and settled order, wliich 
he himself originally assigned to nature? Has 
heaven denied to the earth, and the earth to 
its Inhabitants, the blessings which they here- 
tofore dispensed? Ifthe creation goes on upon 
the same principles as before, if they Iiave the 
same powers and means within their reach 
now that they had formerly, whence comes it 
that llie present race is not distinguished by 
i/je same traits of character and fortune with 
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their ancestors ? Ah ! how falsely do you ac- 
cuse Fate and Divinity ! How wrongfully do 
you make God the cause of your evils. Tell 
me, ye perverse and hypocritical race, if 
these places be desolate, if populous and 
powerful cities be reduced to absolute soli- 
tude, is it God that has occasioned their ruin ? 
Is it his hand that has thrown down these 
walls, sapped these temples, and mutilated 
these pillars ? or, is it the hand of man ? Is 
it the arm of God, that has carried the sword 
into the city, and set fire to the country 
around, that has murdered the people, burn- 
qd their crops, rooted up the timber, and ra- 
vaged the pastures ? or, is it the arm of man ? 
And when a famine has been the result of this 
devastation and waste of produce, is it the 
vengeance of God that has sent it, or the 
senseless intoxication and frantic fury of man ? 
When, under the pressure of such a famine, 
the people have lived upon unwholesome 
provision, and a pestilence has ensued, is 
this affliction to be imputed to the wrath of 
Heaven, or to human imprudence ? When 
war, famine, and pestilence united, have, by 
a torrent of evils, swept away the inhabit- 
ants, and the land has become a desert, is it 
God, who has depopulated it ? Is it his rapa- 
city, that plunders the labourer, ravages the 
fruitful fields, and desolates the country ? or, 
is it the rapacity of those who govern ? Is it 
his pride, that creates murderous wars ? or, 
is it the pride of kings and their ministers ? 
Is it the venality of his decisions that blasts 
the fortune of families.^ or, is il XVve xew^jXvVs 
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of those who are the persona! organs of 
laws? Are they, again, his passions, that, un- 
der a thousand forme', torment individuals and 
nations? or, are they the passions of men? 
And, if in the anguish of their misrortunest 
they are too blind of understanding to see the 
proper remedies, is it the ignorance of God 
ibat is to be inapeachcd ? or, ia it their own 
ignorance? Away then ye fretful mortals, 
away with your noisy accusations against both 
the decrees of Fate and the judgments of 
Heaven ! If God be good, will he make him- 
self instrumental to your punishment? If he 
be just, will he he the accomplice of your 
crimes ? No, no ; the caprice and inconstan- 
cy, of which man so loudly complains, is not 
the caprice and inconstancy of fate and pre- 
destination : the darkness, in which his rea- 
son Btrays, is not the darkness of God; the 
source of his calamities is not seated in the 
distant heavens, but very near to him upon 
the earth ; it is not concealed in the latent 
bosom of the Divinity ; it resides in man him- 
self, he carries it with him in the inward re- 
cesses of his own heart. But, thou murmur- 
est and sayest: Why have an unbelieving peo- 
ple enjoyed the blessings of heaven and of 
earth? Why is a hvJy and chosen race less for- 
tunate than an impious race of injidehf De- 
luded man! where lies the contradiction at 
which thou takest umbrage and offence? — 
Where the enigmatical inconsistency, in 
wltich thou supposest the justice of God to 
be involved ? Take the scales in which raer- 
cr and Jtitlgmcnt. causes ami clTccIs, arc 
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weighed, into thine own hand, and then tell 
me — When these infidels thou alludest to at- 
tentively observed the laws of the heavens 
and the earth, when they regulated their in- 
telligent and industrious labours by the order 
of the seasons and the course of the stars, 
ought God to have disturbed the equilibrium 
of the world for the purpose of defeating their 
prudence ? When they cultivated, by the toil 
and sweat of their own brow, the face of the 
surrounding country, ought he to have inter- 
rupted the fall of rain, to have withheld the 
fertilizing dews, and to have caused thorns to 
spring up every where upon it ? When, in or- 
der to render this parched and barren soil 
more fertile and productive, they had, by 
dint of their own assiduity and perseverance, 
constructed aqueducts, cut canals, and carri- 
ed the distant waters across the deserts, ought 
he to have dried up the springs in the moun- 
tains? Ought he to have blighted the har- 
vests, which art had so abundantly promo- 
ted ? Ought he to have desolated a country 
by war, that had been peopled by peace ? 
Ought he to have demolished the towns 
which entirely flourished by the encouragc- 
iTient of industry? In a word. Ought he to 
have confounded and subverted what the 
brightest wisdom of man had been so sedu- 
lously employed in establishing? And, what 
species oiinfidelitif is that, let me ask, which 
founded empires by prudence, defended them 
by courage, and strengthened them by jus- 
tice; which raised magnificent cities, formed 
large se.iports, drained uuwho\esoiue \sw^\Av 
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es, covered the ocean with ships, the earth 
with inhabitants, and, like the creative spirit, 
diffused life and motion through the globe ? 
If such be characteristic oi faithless impiety^ 
M^hat is true belief? Does holiness consist in 
acts of destruction? Js then that God, which 
peoples the air with birds, the earth with ani- 
mals, and the waters with their finny inhabit- 
ants; Is that God, which animates universal 
nature, a God that delights in ruins and mo- 
numents of death? Does he require devasta- 
tion for homage, and conflagration for sacri- 
fice? Does he demand of his votaries expir- 
ing groans for hymns, desperadoes and mur- 
derers for his worshippers, and a ravaged and 
desert world for his temple ? Yet, ye holy and 
faithftd generation of believers^ what are your 
pious works ? What are the fruits of your god' 
liness ? Ye have massacred the people, burnt 
and reduced ihcir cities to ashes, destroyed 
every species of cultivation, and made the 
earth itself a perfect wilderness; and ye de- 
mand too the reward of your labours! Ye 
must indeed perform miracle ! Ye must raise 
from the dead the peasantry that ye have so 
savagely murdered ; ye must cause the walls, 
that ye have so wantonly demolished, to rise 
again; ye must make the flourishing harvests 
which ye have laid waste, to rc-appcar; ye 
must collect afresh the water into conduits, 
tlmt has been uselessly diverted and squan- 
dered away ; ye must counteract the laws of 
heaven and earth, supersede the whole sys- 
tem which God has established for the dis- 
pfnr of hi^ greatness and magnificence, repeal 
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ot eternal cotle of laws, anterior to every 
her and to all the prophet!? ; annul those 
amutable principles, and that lixed order of 
, which can never, in their present slate, 
pIter (he progress of the passions, nor the ig- 
llorance of man./ But. the victim of passion 
who is a stranger to these lane, the child of 
■norance who ohaerves no cau&c, and who 
iorcttees no eftect, have said in the foolish- 
ness of Iheir hearts: " Every thing proceeds 
from the womb of chance; a blind fatality 
distributes good and evil upon the earth; noi- 
is prudence nor wisdom itself able to wilh- 
etaiid its sovereign influence." Op else, chan- 
ging their language, aud assuming the tone of' 
ypocrisy, they have exclaimed : " Kvery 
iiig proceeds from God himself; who de- 
ghts in deceiving the wisdom of the sage, 
Uid in confounding the reason and Judgment 
p( the learned." And ignorance hath ap- 
blauded herself in her own malignity; and, 
M*h said, ."Thus will I cope with science, 
which is a vulture to my soul : thus will I 
"ttoilep ineflicicnl and abortive, the prying in- 
vestigations of ugefiil policy and genius, wTiicb 

! an cye-eore to my sight, and a dagger to 1 
Uj ear:" And ambition, waking from her ' 
dreams of rapine, and stretching forth her 
greedy hand, sternly rejoined : " 1 too, by 
dint of the same dogma, will oppress and do- 
pineer over the weak; and will thus devour 
I fruit of his labour: and [ will say, — // i> 
td, thai hatk deatvd it, it is/ale, that hath witt- 
ittnd predtslinated i/.'' Bat, mark me, for I 
wear by all the laws of Leaven luA n^vC^ 

ca. 
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and b^' those which governs the human heart, 
the liypocrite shall lall by his own hypocrisy, 
and the deceiver by his own deceit, and ra- 
pacity itsell" shall M'het a sword for his own 
destruction. But, sooner Bhall the sun change 
his course, and light turn to darkness, than 
ibily shall prevail over wisdom and genuine 
science; sooner shall the planets start from 
their orbits, than the intrigues of blindibld 
stupidity and growling bigotry shall trample 
upon the sacred principles of heaven-born 
reason, and enlightened policy, or dethrone 
and banish them from their station in the cx- 
(ircise of that virtuous and profound art of se- 
curing to man the birtli-riglit of his own na- 
tural enjoyments, and of establishing In his 
own heart the empire of his happiness on the 
solid basis of sympathetic feeling and recip- 
rocal justice. 
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- Tims spoke the Apparition. Awed and 
electrified by this discourse, my heart was 
agitated by a multitude of reflections, and 1 
remained for some lime silent. At length em- 
boldening myself, 1 summoned courage, and 
thus addressed him : " Oh ! Ihou Genius of 
tombs and ruins ! thy presence and air of aus- 
terity have thrown my senses into disorder, 
but the justness of thy observations give con- 
'fence to ay soot Excuse xay igaoraoce. 
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Alas I if man be blind, can that wliicli con-1 
stitutea his pain and stiHering, be also htsl 
crime ! The voice of reasou was indceit 
stranger to my ear; but the niomcnt if was 
properly made knotvn to me, 1 gave it a wel- 
come reception. Yea, if ray heart be legible 
(o thee, thou well knowest how macb it courts 
and pants afler truth, how sincerely and pas- 
sionately it palpitates in quest of it: and, was 
not for this that ihon now beholdest me in 
lia retired spot? Alas! I have wandered 
tvcr thccoontpy, ( have visited the towns and 
,all the territory around; and finding every 
twhere the aight of misery and desolation, the 
king sentimental picture of the evils which 
liBtrCBs my fellow-cieatureB, deeply afflicted 
ly mind! and 1 asked myself with a sigh: Is 
then, created to be the victim of pain 
anguish ? I was, therefore, induced to 
fditate upon human calamities, that I might 
tiect &ome remedy : and I said, t will sepa- 
ite myself from corrupt societies ; I will re- 
love at a distance from luxurious palaces, 
icrc the soul grows depraved by satiety^ 
id from the lowly cottage, where it sinks 
is abased by indigence and penury. 1 

^o and dwell in ttoUlude amidst the ruins 

of cities: I will enquire of the monuments of 
iiitiquity, what was the wisdom of former 
iges : I will awaken and call IbrtU from the 
lonnitory of sepulchres, the spirit that once 
L^avc animation ami splendour to the states of 
Asia, and glory to the people : I will ask the 
'les of legislators what causes have operat- 
iii the rise and downfall o( cvDYnte^-, -wVo.v 
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are the constituent principles of oatioiial pr(«-'" 
^ perityand misfortune; what the genuine nmx- 
) iuis, upon which the peace of society and the 
,' happiness of man ought to be founded." 

1 paused ; and, with my e^-es fixed on the 
ground, I wailed the reply of the Genius. 
" Peace and happiiiets, said he, celeslially 
descend upon him, who pracliseth justice! 
Yes, young man ! since thy lieart courteth and 
aspireth after truth with honest sincerity; 
since thou canst distinguish her form through 
the dark mist of prejudices which bUndl'old 
the sight, Ihy enquiry shall not be fruitless; 
for, I will lay open to thy view the nature of 
that truth, for which thou art so chaste a cau- 
didate : 1 wUI visually unfold to thy intuitive 
reason the knowledge which thou so virtu- 
ously covetest, and will shed in thy mind the 
luminous and hoary wisdom, that lies buried 
and recorded in these tombs, and the science 
of ages." — When, instantly approaching me, 
he stretched forth his hand, and touching my 
head, "Rise, raorlal, said he, and disengage 
thyself from that corporeal mass of earth with 
which thy grovelling senses are incumbered." 
Quick as the electric shock, a celestial fire 
darted througli my whole frame, and the tics 
■which bind us to the earth, seemed suddenly 
dissolved : when, borne on the pinions of the 
Genius, I felt myseHi like a light ethereal va- 
pour, transported into the regions above. — 
There, from the highest part of the aerial ex- 
panse, casting a look towards the iiiferior 
esrlh, I beheld a spectacle that was strikiitj 
fyDovel. Ujider my feet^) floatiug in spaci 
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globe similar to that of the moon, but less in 
magnitude and lustre, presented to me one of 
its phases,* which had the appearance of a 
disk variegated with spots, some of them 
whitish and nebulous, others brown, green, 
and grey ; and, whilst I was exerting my ut- 
most eJ0R)rts in surveying and discriminating 
these spots :-^" Tell me, thou disciple of 
truth, said the Genius, hast thou any recollec- 
tion of the objects before thee ?" Address- 
ing the Genius, I observed in reply, " If I did 
not perceive the moon in another quarter, I 
should suppose the orb below me to be that 
planet; for, it seems to resemble the aspect 
of the moon when viewed through a telescope 
in the dusk of an eclipse : one should rather 
apprehend the variegated spots are seas and 
continents." 

" True, said he, they are the very seas and 
continents of the hemisphere, of which thou 
hast been an inhabitant." 

" What ! exclaimed I, is that actually the 
Earth, that is inhabited by human beings ?" 

" The very same, replied he : That brown- 
ish space which occupies, irregularly, a con- 
siderable portion of the disk, and nearly sur- 
rounds it on all sides, is what you call the 
main ocean^ which, from the south pole ad- 
vancing towards the equator, first forms the 
great gulf of /nJ/a and Jlfrica^ then stretches 
to the east across the Malm/ Islands^ as far as 
the confines of Tartan/^ while at the west it 
incloses the continents of ^^frica and of Eu^ 
rope^ reaching to the north o{j9sia, 

• Sec Pliitc 1, representing half tl\c lcTres\m\ ^o\><! - 
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' Under our feet lliou wilt observe 
nitiBula of a square figure, wliich is !he desert 
cotiiitpy oi Jlrahin ; and. on the left, that great 
continent, which is nearly as naked and bar- 
ren as the other in its interior parts, and only 
verdant as it approaches the sea, is the parch- 
ed soil, inhabited by a sable-coinplcsioncd 
people of the negro race* To Ihe north, and 
on the other side of an irregular and long- 
necked narrow sca,t thou mayest perceive 
the territorial tracts oi Europe, rich in the fer- 
tility of its pastures, meadows, and cultivated 
lands. To the right, from the Caspian Sea, 
extend the sterile and snow-decked plains of 
Tarfary. As the eye reverts towards us, it 
may discern a large whitish space, which is 
the dismal and vast destrt of Cobi, separating 
tile empire of China from Ihe rest of the world. 
The dominion of China is situated in that fur- 
rowed extent of ground, which seems, by an 
oblique projection, to escape from the view. 
Bordering on this, are those detached slijw 
and scattered points of land, wliich form the 
peninsula, and islands of the Matayans, the 
iinfortunale proprietors of spices and per- 
fumes. The triangular section there, whicit 
projects so considerably into the sea, is that 

tbut too much famed peninsula of India ((f.J 
You see the crooked windings of the Ganget^ 
Ihe rugged mountains of Thibet, the fortunate 
valley of Cas»imcre (12,) the briny deserts of 
Persia, the banks of the Euphrates Xiuii \.he Ti- 
• Africa. t TItc Medi 
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' gris, llic rough bed of Ihe Jordan (4,) and (he 
streams ami canals of the solitary JVVe."* 

" O Genius, said 1, iiitcrrupling him, the or- 
c:anB of vision in a mortal being in vain at- 
:'_mpt to dlscriminale oltjocts iit so immense 
:i distance." Scarcely bad the words quitted 
mv lips, when, by a sudden touch, he rcnder-J 
ed my eyes more acute and piercing lliaif 
those of the eagle; and yet the rivera evenJ 
still appeared to me no more than (be meJ 
andcriiigs of so many floating ribbons, Ihel 
mountains no more than so many slight ridges^ 
or irregular furrows, and the largest cities so 
puny, that they looked, if I may use the com- 
parison, somewhat like lo the email compart- 
ments iu a chess-board. 

And the Genius, resuming the subject, witb 
liid pointed finger, marked out to me the di&f 
icrent objects individually, giving a circum- 
tafitial description of them as he proceeded. 

 These heaps of rnins, said he, that you ob- 
crre in this narrow valley, watered by the 

Nile, are the remains of those opulent cities, 
'!iat were once the pride and glory of the an- 
' ient kingdom of Ethinpia (e.) Here is the 
HTcck and remnant of its splendid mctropo- 

 •■~, Thehei with its hundred palaces (/,J thr iirst- 
i'oni of cities, now but a residuary shadow, 
I'-fi by Ihe transient sun-ithinc of Ibrtune lo 
roinmemorale the imbecility and short-lived 
hrillianre of precarious greatness. It was 
there, that a people, now obsolete and for- 
gottori, diHCovered the elementary principles 
of sotcnce aod of (he arts, at a period whei^ 

 See fJuut, /)Jd(c /. to which (bciRniiIjcn\«wx«:fe\. 
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all olhers lived i[i an uncivilized slate 
barism ; it was ihere thai a race, (now 
garded as the refuse and outcaet of society, 
licrimso forsooth iheir/iniV is naturally frizzled 
and wouf/ify and their skin black,) studied the 
laws and phenomena of nature, and borrowed 
from thence the archetype and model of those 
civil and religious systems, which still obtain, 
with some variation, in every nation of the 
globe. A little lower, the greyish spots that 
thou mayest observe, are the pyramids (},) 
whose ponderous masses must heretofore 
have overawed thy senses with stupendous 
wonder and astonishment, when on the spot. 
Farther on, the coast (3) that thou beholdest 
bounded by the sea on the one side, and by a 
ridge of narrow mountains on the other, was 
the site and abode of the Phenecjan nations; 
there stood the powerful cities of Tyre, Sidoit, 
jiscalon, Gaza, and Berytus. This river, thai 
aeems to have no issue or outlet, by which it 
discharges itself (4) is the Jordan; and those 
barren and dry rocks were formerly the the- 
atre of events, which have embraced the 
■whole world iu their consequences. Here 
are seen the desert oi Horeb, and mount SiViai 
(5,) where, by means of which, the vulgar are 
universally ignorant, a profound and enter- 
prising character laid the foundation of insti- 
tutions, whose influence has been felt by the 
whole human race. Upon the barren tract of 
land on the confines of this desert, there no 
longer exists any percepibte trace of splen- 
dour: and yet this was formerly the seat of 
, commercial alfluencc. Here were the ports 
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flhc Idumeans (^.) iVona wlience (lie fleets 
of ibc riicriiciaiis and tlic Jews, coasting 
along Uic priiiiisula of Arabia sailed to llie 
vtfersian gull', in order to take in lading, and 
'p import from thciicc the pearls of Hevila, 
|l(] toe gold of .Saba and of Ojtliir. Vcs, it 
MS licre, on the coast of Oiuaii and Babruln, 
al Cbe einporitim of this luxurious species of 
luoerce was fixed, which, as it removed 
1 was transferred by mercaiilile revolutions 
3 one comitry to another, became the cri- 
al die, by the cast of nliich the fate of 
hcient nations was decided. Hither were 
^rouglit the spices and precious stones 
Tejrion, the ahauls of Cassiraere, the diamoni 
iGoleoiida, the amber of the Maldives, ihe^ 
jusk of Thibet, the aloes of Cochin, the inoii- 
mys and the peacocks of ihe continent oflii- 
fc, the incense of Hadramut, the mynh, thq.j 
nlver, llic gold-tlust, and the ivory of Afrio 
rroiu bcace valuable cargoes of these coi 
oditics were exported, sometimes by the 
(ite of the red Sea. in Egyptian and Syrian 
JBUoma, which successively contributed to 
jIHiri.-ib the opulence of Thebes, uf yidon, of 
He[nptii».aiidof Jeru.ialem; and again, some- 
i by taking the course of the Tigris and 
Wane Euphrates, the sarae articles of mercbari' 
■ti^e tended lo nwakeit ll>e activity of the \ 
riaiis, the Medcs. the Chaldeans, and ihi 
fentians; and, accordiiig as the riches, whici 
they introduced, were used or abusr>d, thej 
liocame alternately a pillar of suppnrt, ur a 

f'no of destruction to their power, Rudi 
^ froiD this cealro of a^raiKlisetae\\l, \1 
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magnificence of Perse;)o/(s, acquired its colle*^* 
live dimcneions and growth, of which thou 
mayest observe the mouldering columns (8;) 
as did that also oi Ectatana (9,) whose seven- 
fold waiisi that once inclosed it. are now le- 
velled with the dust ; and oi Babylon (10,) the 
relics of which are at present no more than a 
few confused heaps of earth (A;) likewise of 
JVitteveh (11,) whose name, at this day, is 
hardly recognised ; as well as that of Thapsa- 
ciis, of ^Snalho, of Gerra^ and of the desolate 
jiiid memorable Palmyra. Oh ! ye names for 
ever glorious ! ye celebrated scenes ! ye re- 
nowned countries ! how replete is your mo- 
dern aspect with sublime instruction! How 
many profound truths are there written on the 
surface of that precious spot of earth ! Bear 
me, ye powers of memory, through the event- 
ful history of past times! and, ye places that 
have witnessed the life and progression of 
man in the circle of so many ditjerent ages, 
aid my recollection, while I endeavour to 
trace the revolutionary vicissitudes of his for- 
tune ! Deveiope the impulsive motives that 
actuated and interested his conduct on these 
important occasions, and measure the force 
and extent of its consequences through all 
the miscellaneous series of his public trans- 
actions ! Disclose the genuine sources, from 
whence he derived his success and his dis- 
grace ! Call forth his understanding to the 
knovi ledge of those causes, from which his 
iDisfortunes radically spring ! shew him by 
the map of his own errors, the way to reforpii- 
Sneachmtd d«moii8lFateto him the advaiUa 
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and dignity of bis own proper self-wisdom ! 
Hold up the mirror of past generations for his 
inspection; and, from the lives and experi* 
ence of those of his species who have gone 
before him, let him collect the constituent 
features of his own personal happiness, and 
bequeath the picture, as an instructive lega- 
cy, to posterity J^'' 



CHAP. V. 

CONDITION OP MAN IN THE UNIVERSE* 

The Genius paused ; and, after a few mo- 
ments of silence, thus resumed his discourse: 
— ^ I have already observed to thee, thou 
friend of truth ! that it is in vain for man to 
attribute his misfortunes to obscure and ima^ 
nary agents^ and to derive his evils from the 
operation ofmyslerious causes, which have no 
concern in their, production. In the general 
order of the universe, his condition is doubt- 
less subjected to a number of inconveniences, 
and his existence too over-ruled by superior 
puwers; but these powers are neither the de- 
crees of a blind destiny, nor the caprices of 
whimsical and fantastic beings. Man, like 
the world of which he forms a part, is go- 
verned by natural lotos, regular in their opera- 
lion, unerring in their effects, immutable in 
their essence ; and these laws, the universal 
source of good and evil, are neither written in 
the di«}(ant stars, nor concealed in mysterious 
codes; inherent in the very nature oi ^V«- 
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i-cstrial beings, Identified by lUeir exislc 
ihey arc at all times and in all places present 
'o the inind of man; they act upon his senses, 
riuggest themselves to his intellect, and annex 
(o every action its con-espondent panisbmetit 
and reward. Let man study these laws, let 
him understand his own nature^ and the nature of 
(he beings that surround him, and he will soon 
discoFer the agents, by which his destiny is 
regulated, and the causes of his afBictions 
vf'iih their appropriate remedies. 

" When the secret power that ainmafes the uiti' 
rerse, formed tins hahitable globe, it stamped 
on the beings which compose it certain proper- 
ties essential to each, which became their dis- 
tinctive rale of action, the bond of their reci- 
procal connections, and the cause of harmo- 
ny collectively in the whole. Thus, it estab- 
lished a regular order of causes and eflecte, 
of principles and consequences, which, under 
the appearance of accident or chance, governs tlie 
universe, and maintains the equilibrium of the 
world. Hence it gave to fire motion and ac- 
tivity ; to air elasticity ; to matter weight and 
density; it made air lighter than water, me- 
tals heavier than earth, wood less cohesive 
ihati steel; it ordained the flame to ascend, 
the stone to fall, and the plant to vegetate ; — - 
to man, — whom it Ibrmed to encounter the 
action and Impulse of so many dilTerent be- 
ings upon him, with the wish at the same time 
«if preserving his frail existence, it gave the 
properly of sensibilily. By this faculty, ev- 
ion prejudicial to hi.s existence t 
impression ot'poin and of ccfV; anc 
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T^^^me favourable lo ils preservation, nn ii 
presaioii oi'pkasure and o( gond. By these ' 
pressions, somelimes let! to shun what is 
feiisive (o his senses, and sometimes altracti 
towards the objects that sooth and gratij 
Ihem, man became absohitely necessitated 
Imre and preserve his existence. Self-prescrv 
lion, the desire of personal happiness, and 
aversion to pain, are the essential and primal _ 
laws that Nature herself creatively imposei 
upon man, and which the ruling [jower, what-. 
ever it be, has established lo direct and go- 
vern htm; and these law&, like those of mo- 
lion in lhe/)A^s/fa/ world, are the simple and 
Igeneralive principle of every thing that takes 
place in the mom/ world." 
I Such then is the condition of man : in oi 
Hew, subjected to the action of the clemeni 
■round him, he becomes exposed to a van?- 
iy of inevitable evils ; and, if, in this part of 
Ser decree, Nature should appear severe, but 
h other respects just and even indulgent, she 
has, in another view, not only attempered 
those evils with proportionable blessings, but 
^^las, moreover, given him the power of aug- 
^^Benting tlic one and dimiiiishing the other~^ 
^^■ikI BCcvas (o have said to him, — " Frail woi 
^^■f mine own tiaiids, 1 owe thee nothing, an* 
^H^ve thee life. The world, in which I plai 
^Hfaec, was not made for thee, and yet I grai 
^^hec the use of it. Thou slutlt Gnd it. a mi! 
tare of good and evil — but it rests willi ihy. 
self alone (o distinguisili the one from (he oth 
; the path is interspersed with Uowors »i 
ma,— chu»e thy own coiu&e. 'tWa^ ' 
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rtie free and sovereign disposal of thy owo 
lot; I Kommit the whole of thy destiny to thy 

Kole discretion." " Yes," continued the 

Genius, "man is become the ruler and sel 
conductor of his own fate; it is he hiinm 
that has been llie creator of all his varioi 
successes and disappointments; and then) 
on looking back upon the sorrows with which 
he has been tormenting his life, he should 
have reason to lament his own personal weak- 
uess and folly ; yet, when he comes coolly to 
consider, with what principles he first set out, 
and to what a degree of elevation they were 
Capable of exalting him, he will probably 
tind much greater cause to pique himselfup- 
I on his own powers, and to feel contentedly 
■proud in his appropriate portion of natural 
■endowments." 



CHAP. VI. 



ORIGINAL STATE OF MAX. 



Man at his first origin, being, by his naturt 

llformation, naked both in body and niinq 

llbund himself thrown by accident, upon  

' wild and desert earth. An orphan, abandoB 

cd by the unknown power that had producq 

him, he saw no supernatural beings or celef 

vial visitors at hand, that were come to advet 

tise him of wmls which he owed merely to his 

senaes, or to inform him of duties, originating 

. iiolely from tbose wants. Like other animals 

lessiogno experience of the past, no antfl 
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patiori of the future, he waudered in thi 
lidrit of loresfs, guided mid governed simplj 
ty his natural affections. Bj Ihe pain of ' 

he was directed to the search of food, and 
iCnce he began to provide for his own Btib- 
'itence; by the iuclemencies of the weather 
le was excited to cover his body, and he ac- 
orditigly made himself cloathing; by the at- 
traclive invitation of a potent pleasure, he ap- 
proached a fellow being, and perpetuated hid 
species. | 

Thus, the impressions he received from alli 
ranks of surrounding objects, rousing his fa- 
cuUies to action, developed by degrees the 
powers of his understanding, and began to re- 
move his profound ignorance. His wants call- 
ed forth his industry; the perils he ran laid 
ihe foundation of his courage; he learned to 
rdistinguish the wholesome from the noxioui 
4:la53 of plants, to resist and get the victoi^ 
iorer the elements, to seize upon his prey, au4 
^ defend hie life from the danger oi attack 
atfld, by this means, alleviated a great port! 
of bis misery. 

Thus self'pre.iervaiion, aversion to pntn, and 
•'he dtsire of personai happiness, were the simple 
:ind cogent motives, which brought man forth 
iroin Ihe sav»ge and barbarous slate, in which 
Taturehad placed him; and now that his life 
Bown with nil its various seeds of enjoy- 
ment, and be can count everyday of it by the 
cumtbrt» it aflbrds, be may justly applaud 
hi[D!>elf. and triumphantly exclaim, withodt 
incurring (he censure of egoliem: " It is mf) 
"WD sell' that have producQii Vhc \>\«%.%w 
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_ which surround me : I mj'selfara the iiiveuw^^ 
and operator of my own lelicity : secure ha- 
bitations, commodious raiment, abundant and 
wholesome provision, smiling valley's, lertilc 
hilts, populous empiret), ye are all the works 
of my own hands; and, but for me, the earth 
had been left in wild disorder, and would 
now have been no better than an undrained 
swamp, a rude foreat, and a dreary desert!" 
"Well spoken, man-crculor ,'" continued Ihe 
Genius, "accept the tribute of my homage ! 
'Tis ihou, that hast measured tlie bounds of 
the heavens, and computed the magnitude of 
the stars; 'tis thou, tliat hast drawn the elec- 
tric lightning from the cioudfi, extended thy 
power over the fury of llie sea and the tem- 
pest, *and made the whole of the elements 
subservient to thy authority ! Bat, ah ! how 
is it, that BO many sublime etfbrts of human 
genius arc so woefully jumbled and intermix- 
ed with errors?" 

^P CHAP. VII.  

H PRINCIPLES or SOCIETT. ^M 

' Now, the 6rsl human beings, in the capacf— 
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Now, the 6rsl human beings, in the capaci^ 
ty of hunters and tishermcn, ranging the woods 
and borders of rivers in pursuit of game and 
fish, and seeing themselves almost perpetual- 
ly beset with dangers, assailed by enemies, 
tormented by hunger, by reptiles and wild 
beasts, began to feel, individually, their own 
nvaknese in this luiconnected and detached 
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B(e; aii<], iaipellei] hy n common want am 
esire ot" security, and by a reciprocity of' 
jnsalion and sentiment relative to Ihe evils 
tinder which ihey severally suffered, they uni- 
ted liieir Beparatc abilities and corporeal, 
strength. Accordingly, when one man clian 
ced to be exposed (o danger, a number oi'lhi 
rest assisted and defended him; when onjt 
wanted or (ell short of provision, anothi 
shaped with him his prey. Thus, men ass 
ciatcd together for the mutual safety of thi 
persons, for the augmentation of their powe; 
and for the protection of their possessive ei 
joyments; and hve of self tlum became tf 
origin and foundation of sociqty, 

Afterwards, instructed by the repeated e: 
perience of a multiplicity of accidents, by thtt 
fatigues of a vagrant and unsettled life, an' 
by the painful anxiety resulting from frequei 
scarcity, men began to reason with ther 
r selves, and said : " Why should we consut 
bur days in search of the scattered fruil^ 
Irhich a parsimonioua soil aflbrds? Why wea- 
n and perplex ourselves in the precarious 
and doiihlful pursuit of prey, thai is constant- 
ly^ escaping us botli in the woods and the wa- 
pter? Why not assemble under our own care 
Jid inspection the animals lliat we now live 
fepon, and apply our time and attention lo thi 
Ticwase and defence of them ? They will 
brd us a supply of food, we can clothe oi 
jtUvff with iheir skins, and we ehall therel 
■vc exempt from tJif fatigues of the day, 
lie solicitude for the morrow." Accordingly; 
ne uiding anollicr, they seized ib.'t m\i^)v:< 
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kill and the timid sheep ; iliey tamed the pa-* 
lient camel, the furious bull, and the Impetu- 
ous horse; and, congratulating themselves on 
the success of Iheircoufederate industry, they 
sat down in the joy of their own hearts, and 
began to laste the comforts of repose and uni* 
form tranquillity; and thus love of self, the 
great cause of all their reasoning, became the 
iiistitutor and founder of every art and every 
enjoyment. 

At this period of human society, when men 
could pass their days in more perfect ease 
and leisure, and in the communication and 
comparison of their ideas, gradual curiosity 
and reflection led them to extend their 
thoughts and researches into both terrestrial 
and celestial objects, and into the nature of 
those things which seemed connected with 
their own existence. They observed the 
course of the seasons, the action of the 
elements, and the properties of fruits and 
plants ; and, hy this means, endeavoured to 
multiply the nnmberof their enjoyments. Re- 
marking, in certain districts, that particular 
seeds contained a very wholesome substance 
in a small bulk, easy to be transported and 
preserved, and possessed of the faculty of re- 
producing the parent plant, they determined 
to imitate this process of Nature; and there- 
fore, wilh that view, committed to the earth 
barley, wheat, Biid rice; and the produce af- 
terwanle abundantly answered their expecta- 
tion. Thus, they found the me;\ns of obtain- 
ing within a small extent, and without tlie nc- 
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^t cessitf oS perpetually changing their situ^^f 
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on, a plenttAjJ and durable stock of provi- 
sion ; and, encouraged by this discovery, they 
prepared for themselves fixed habitations, \ 
and progressively constructed houses, villa- 
ges and towns; and at length assumed the 
form of communities and ot* nations ; and 
hence it was, that love of self became the ra-'i 
dical source of every thing that genius hi 
developed, or human power effected. 

By the sole aid then of his faculties hai 
man been able to meliorate his situation, and 
to raise himself to the exalted and astonishing 
proticiency of his present condition. Happy, 
too happy would have been his lot, had he 
scrupulously observed the law imprinted on 
his nature, and as scrupulously tulfdled thi 
great object of it ! But, alas .' by the baneft 
indiscretions of his conduct, at one time ovci 
loking, at another overBtepping its limits, hi 
 ultimately involved himself in an enc' 
i labyrinth of errors and misfortunes, froi 
liich he is completely at a loss how to ei 
ate himself: and. thus love o/self, one whili 
aiiged by the intemperate sallies of its ow 
ttravagance. at another grown blind ant 
kralytic by virtue of its own inert and Usl 
iS insei>»ibilily. has eventually introduce 
train of calamities among mankind, whos 
mbcr and direful consequenceH baffle a| 
! arithmetic of human imagination to cal 
bale. 
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^1 Is fact, scarcely had the faculties of men 
^m began to expand themselves, than, carried 
^m away by the attraction of objects which iii- 
^B vite and flatter (he tienscs, tbej gave thein- 
^H selves up to the full scope of their unbridled 
^B desires. The quantity of pleasurable sensa- 
tions, which Nature had annexed to the gra- 
tification of their real corporeal wants in or- 
der to connect and link them with their ex- 
istence, no longer suliiced : not centented 
with the blessings which the earth afforded 
Ibem, or which their own industry produced, 
they were desirous of monopolizing and trea- 
suring up a slock of enjoyments for them- 
selves, and therefore grew covetously ei 
moored of those which their fellow-creatui 
possessed. Hence a strong man fell upon 
j* weaker neii^hbour, in order fo wrest fr 
^L him the profit of his labour: and the weal 
^B man solicited the succour of another wi 
^M person like himself with the view of re[ 
^m ling this violent encroachment. The stri 
^B man, again, in his turn, associated hims 
^1 with another etrong man, and they said 
' each other, " Why should we fatigue oar 
limbs and our bodies in the acquisition of en- 
joyments, which we find already prepared for 
us in the hands of the feeble, who are u:iable 
to defend themselves against our superior 
strength? Let us at once unite and plunder 
^L lAera. We can thus oblige them to laf 
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iitid (oil for IB, and ivc shall enjoy, without 
m_r trouble on our parts, the whole fruit of 
iheircxerlions." Hence the strong, associat- 
ing oil the one side, for the purpose of op- 
pression, and (he weak for resistance oti the 
'>lher, |>cople began reciprocally to torment 
'^ach other, and a fatal and general Jiscord 
i'ccarae finally establli^hed upon the earth, in 
kvhtch (he passions successively sprouting 
ibrth under thousands of new forms, have been 
in an incessant state of generation, and con- 
lituially adding fresh links to the chain of hu- 
mnii calamities. 

Thus, that very hve of self, which, whi 
duly restrained within the limits o^ mode n 
lioii and i)jiu_denQf, wna a source of extensin 
improvement and iclicity, in Its blind and dii 
ortterod ytate, degenerated into a deleterioi 
oison : so that Couclousness, the child and 
bmpanion of ignorance, has, inconsequence, 
•II made the productive cause of all the 
ichif Js that have desolated the earth. 
fcVes, fgnorance and cxuharant desire, ye an 
twin agents, that have forged all tin 
ues n-bicb infest the life of man I It is you, 
have inspired him with faUc ideas of 
ftppiiicsa, and prompted him to misconstrue 
bd infringe the laws of nature in the relative 
pnucction bevwixt himself and exterior ob- 
letti ! Through you, his conduct has been in* 
rious to hi» own eKistence, and he has there- 
f violated (he duty he individually owes to 
DHelf att a moral being. It is you, that have 
eled \\K heart against compassion, and his 
1 against Ihe dictates of equitable ju%V\CA-, 
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in consequence of whicJi he has oppress 
and aftlicled his fellow-beings, and thereby 
violated the dutj he owes, in a social view, lo 
other moi'al beings like himself. Bj ignorance 
and inordinate desire, man has armed himBelf 
against man, family against family, tribe 
against tribe, and the earth been converted 
into a bloody theatre of discord, cabal, and 
robbery. It is these, that have sown the seeds 
of a clandestine war in the actual bosom of 
every state by drawing a line of distinction 
betwixt one citizen and another, and thus 
splitting the same society of men into oppres- 
sors and oppressed, masters and slaves. Un- 
der the influence of these, tlie heads of par- 
ticular nations, have, either by recourse to 
open violence, turned the arms of the commu- 
nity against itself, and built upon mercenary 
ambition the fabric of political despotism ; Or 
else, by force of shrewd hypocrisy and finesse, 
have imposed, under the assumed title of the 
vicegerents of heaven, lying mandates, and, 
sacrilegious yoke; thus rendering rapaciofl 
ness and credulity the fundamental principl 
of religious despotism. Hence they h^ 
eventually corrupted every idea of good e 
evil, justice and injustice, virtue and vii 
and nations have in consequence become | 
volved in ihe intricacy of a most deplorall 
labyrinth of errors and calamities ! . . . . Si| 
are your works, ye friends of fell desire al 
greedy ignorance! such are the malevolent 
demons that have laid waste the earth : such 
arc the decrees of fate, that have overturne^^ 

i empires ; snch are the celestial raaledictiq^H 
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hat have smitten those walla once so glorloi 
mJ converted the splendour of a popul 
;ity into a mournful solitude and a scene 

tins! But, since all the evils that have af- 

ictcti the life of man, have had their source 
ul commencement in his own hosom, it was 
here also that he ought to have looked fi 
heir proper remedies, where certainly lh( 
ire alunc to be found. 



ORIGIN OF GOVERNMENTS ANB OP LAWS. 

But, it was not long before the period &^ 
rived, when men, tired of the wrongs and suf- 
ferings they had mutually brought upon each 
other, sighed alter peace; and, reflecting on 
ihc nature and causes of their misfortuties, 
Ihcy said to one another: " We mutually in- 
"lure each other by our passions ; and, from al^ 
fi'us grasping at every thing, we individual! 
osscss nothing. What one seizes by ion 
1-day, another dispossesses him of by tU 
uue means to-morrow ; and Iieiiee our gr«| 
linctis is constantly rccoibng upon our oil 
beads. Let us eslabliali certain persons I 
arbitrators to decide upon our pretcn&ioM 
nnil claims, in order to conciliiile and put 6 
Btid to our disturbances. When the slronj 
happens to rise up a;;ainst the weak, the 
bttmtor bhall check him, and shall Iiold every 
one at hitt disposal for (he supprcsision of v' 
bmcc; and (lie life and properly of each I 
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ilig thus under a common guarantee and 
teclion, we shall collectively enjoy all 
blessings of nature.'' 

Hence it was, that conventional compacts^ 
tacit or expressed, were formed in different 
societies, and became the nilc of action in 
individuals, the standard of their rights, and 
the law of their reciprocal relations. Parti- 
cular persons were also deputed to enforce 
the observance of these compacts; and into 
the hands of these official characters, the peo- 
ple committed the scale of justice for the ba- 
lancing of their rights, and the sword of pow- 
er for the punishment of transgressions. 

Thus, a happy equilibrium of power and 
of action, now became established among in- 
dividuals, which constituted the public safe- 
ty. The names of equity and of justice were 
acknowledged and revered in every quarter. 
Every man being thereby enabled to enjoy in 
perfect peace the fruits of his labour,gave him- 
self up to the natural emotions of his soul; 
itnd the llame of activity, awakened and kept 
alive by real or expected enjoyments, called 
forth all the treasures both of art and nature. 
The fields were covered with crops, the val- 
leys with flocks, the hills with fruitage, the 
rjca with ships; and man himscli became hap- 
py and powerful upon the earth. 

Thus, the disorder which hts own impru- 
dence had occasioned, was remedied by his 
I'W!) wisdom. But this very wisdom was sim- 
ply tiie cflbct of the operative laws of tiaturc 
I the organization of his own being. For, it 
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respect those ol' another, anU Uin intcd 

rate lui^t after hU own personal aggrandiz 

^mcut, IViuud its corrective in a more eiiligfaj 

■iietl lave of self. 

Hetice, love a/ self, the eternal spriiij; of a 
ion in every individual, has become the n 
•s?nry basis of al! confederalive association? 
id it is on (Jie observance of this natural law. 
.at llie fate of every nation has actually do- 
'oded- Have the conventional laws of hti 
fabrication accorded in any instance 
this law, and run parallel "illi its inten- 
tions? In every such case, each member 
society, acting under the impulse of a vigool 
oos instinct, has separately exerted all 
ipowers of hia nature, and the public telle 
ik&s been the resulting compound of all tk| 
isundry portions of iiidiridual felicity. Ha< ' 
these laws, on the contrary, impeded the « 
forts of man in his progress towards his ovt 
bappineas? lo every such case, his heart, ); 
ft of its natural excitements, has droops 
jid Runk into languor and inaction; and t 
icble and enervated state of individuals I 
;onsequently engcnderctl universal debiln 
ia the a^regate body. 

But, etiico love of self , by tt-s occasional i 
jietuoeity and improvidence, is inccs^uintty c 
^ng one man to encroach upon another, am 
i*f course, perpetually lending towards til 
'iasolution of society, the whole art oflej^isli 
on. as well as tjie virtue of the executij 
linisters, hare, in eilect, consisted in regu] 
Uig tfa« conflict of greedy and coriteDdie_ 
ions, iii keeping all the di&reut brancbei 
e2 
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^M ing to each individual his owtt welfare, so that 
^H iij case of struggle or hostilities betwixt iioei- 
1^^ el^' aiid societ)', the members should all feel 
an equal interest in the preservation and de- 
fence of the commonweal. 

» Hence it follows, that the domestic splen- 
dour and prosperitj of empires have been in 
proportion to the equity of their governments 
and laws; and their respective power and in- 
duence abroad entire!}' commensurate with 
the number of persons interested, and their 
degree of interest in (he maintenance of 
Common cause. 

On the other hand, the circumstance of 
popular body becoming gradual); more 
merous, and (heir consequent relations more 
complex, having rendered the exact delinea- 
^^ tion of their rights a point of dillicult attain- 
^ft mcnt; perpetual excursions of the passions 
^M having given rise to unforeseen incidents ; the 
J^S isocial compacts that were formed having pro- 
' ved faulty and inadequate, or become invali- 
dated; the framers of the laws having, eitber 
I'roin real or pretended indiscernment, mis- 
conceived (he object and tenor of them, ai 
the persons appointed to execute them, i 
■^tead of curbing the licentious desires of oil 
ers, having abandoned themselves to the same 
vicious propensities,- in short, all these vari- 
ous causes co-operating, the peace of society 
at length degenerated into anarchy and wild 
disorder; and thus, false systems of law and 
unjust govemmenlSf the inevitable result »»f 
! greediness and selfish ignorance, have sol 
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?ee(1s of all tbose thorns of political afflic- 
tion, which have been the banc of public hap- 
pinei!3, and the subverition of slates. 



CHAP. X. 

GEXERAL Causes op the prosperity of ancieki^ 

STATES. 

Such, O man, who iiiquirest aAer wisdonia 
have been the causes of the revoluliona 
(hose ancient states, of which tliou art con<^ 
templatiiig the ruins! Upon whatever spot ] 
fix my view, to whatever period my thought^ 
recur, the same principles of growth and de«|| 
cay, of rise and decline, present themselveBi 
to my mind. When a people at any time haS'4 
been powerful, or an empire has Qourished, iiJ 
was because the conventional laws were coti< 
fonnable to those of nature ; because the go- 
vernment granted lo every man respectively 
the free use of hia faculties, and an equal se- 
curity of his person and property. When, on 
the contrary, an empire has sunk into ruin or.a 
dissolution, it is because the laws were radi-ll 
cally bad or imperfect, or because a corrupn 
government had trampled upon them andM 
checked their operation. And, wbeii Iaw» J 
aud govcmmcnls. which at the outset were-J 
strictly rational and just, have afterwards de-J 
geoerated and become depraved, it is becaufcJ 
tjte nltcniative of good and evil, derives froiQil 
^M very nature of the heart of man, from the I 
^febcwttjoi) of his iuclinaUous and pro^tisi- J 
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ties, the prt^resB of his knowledge, (in; ci 
binatioD of events and circuinstances; as the 
history of the specieB evinces. 

In the infancy of nations, wliile men still 
continued to inhabit the forests, ail being sub- 
ject to the same wants, and endowed with the 
same iaculties, tliey were all prelty nearly 
equal ill point of strength ; and this equality 
was a circumstance superlalively advanta- 
geous in the formation of sociely : For, each 
individual, on that account, felt himself inde- 
pendent of every one else, so that no one was 
the slave of another, nor had any one an idea 
of being master, man being too much a no- 
vice at this time to know either servitude or 
tyranny. Furnished with the full means of 
providing for his subsistence, he never dreato- 
ed of borrowing from strangers. Having nei- 
ther debts nor demands, he judged of the 
rights of others by the standardof his own, 
and thereby conceived strict and accurate 
ideas of justice. Equally ignorant of the art 
of indulging himself and of multiplying enjoy- 
ments, he thought only of providing what was 
simply necessary; and, as superfluity was 
- consequently unknown to him, the desire to 
I engross remained dormant and oiieicited; 
or, if actually roused and pushed into action, 
from its attacking others in the possession of 
those things that were naturally indispensable, 
it wasof course very vigourousiy resisted, and 
the bare apprehension of this resistance kept 
it in check, and thereby preserved a salutary 
and due equilibrium 
Thus, primitive equality, even without tfac 
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aiil of a conventional compact, Becured per- 
sonal llbertv and property, and produced all 
the effects of good order and good discipline. 
Every man laboured singly aud for himself: 
and llie heart being busily occupied, had not 
leisure lo stray in the encouragement of uidi- 
nsed desires. But, though his enjoyments 
rere few, yet his wants were satisfied; and, 
indulgent nature had made these wants less 
oxiensive than his ability to gratify them, the 
progressive labour of his hands soon produ- 
ced abundance, and this abundance popula- 
Tbe arts now began to develope them- 
Ives, and cultivation grew more and mnrc 
ifiiisive; till at length the earlh, covered 
Vilh numerous inhabitants, was divided into 
different domains. 
Aa the links of i-olation in society became 
adually more enlarged and complicated, in- 
rnal order was necessarily more difficult to 
maintained. Time and industry having 
irealed affluence, desire began to rear its 
head and to assume a much greater spirit of 
activity ; and, as equality, which may easily 
iDpport itself among individuals, could not, 
'Owever, subsist among families, the natural 
qailibrium was coiiseqnciitly destroyed. — 
''uc destruction of this natural equilibrium 
ictatcd the necessity of an orliiicial one in 
lei] of it; they therethre jn-oceeded, with that 
itw, to the appointment of leaders or chielii 
Sid to the establisliment of laws. But, m 
wieiQ laws were occasioned by the overgrowtl 
f desire during the inexperience of prnniliw^ 
'mee, il was tnit reasonable to cx^icct^ 
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the same cause, would diffuse some part of 
its own character into their composition. — 
Various circumstances, however, concurred 
to check the progress of this malady, and to 
impose upon governments the rational neces- 
sity of beingjust. 

In fact, States being at first weak, and hav- 
ing external enemies to fear, it was of the ut- 
most importance (o the chiefs not to oppress 
the subject: for, by diminishing the interest 
of the citizens for (heir government, they 
would have lessened their means of resist- 
ance, have facilitated foreign invasion, and, 
for the sake of superfluous enjoyments, have 
thereby endangered their own existence. 

Again, the character of the people, with 
respect to their domestic relations, was sove- 
reignly averse to tyranny. Men had been 
too long inured to habits of independence, 
their wants were too limited, and the con- 
.iciousness of their own strength had become 
too familiar a feeling, not to make them spurn 
at the very idea of it, J 

States being locked and closely united tOM 
gether, it was n matter of no small dilficultyl 
L to divide the citizens, in order to oppress one 
I part of tliera by means of the other: Their 
communication with each other was much 
loo easy, and their interests too obvious and 
simple. Besides, as every man was at once 
both proprietor and cultivator, there could 
have been no inducement lor any one lo sell 
himself, and the despot, of course, would not 
have been able to find mercenaries. 

If dissentions, therefore, arose, it was onb 
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between families and familiee, between one 
liiction antl another; and a large proportion 
altogether remained attached to one common 
interest. Disputes, no doubt, were in such 
case more warm, but the fear of foreign ene- 
niicB mitigated their quarrels. If the oppres- 
-ion of a party was at any time effected, since 
ihe earth was entirely opsn for its reception, 
;ind since men, still simple in their manners, 
iound every where the same advantages, the 
worsted party forthwith emigrated, and carri- 
ed itB independence to some other quarter. 

Ancient states then enjoyed within them- 
selves numerous means of prosperity and 
power: for, since every man found his own 
welfare in the constitution of his country, he 
felt a lively interest in its preservation ; and 
if a foreign power invaded it, having his house 
IUhI land to defend, he carried to the combat 
' le ardour of a personal cause, and the pri- 
ate enthusiasm of self-defence became pub- 
lic patriotism. 

Again, as every action beneficial to the 
public, called forth its particular esteem and 
gratitude, every one felt his own importance 
in being useful, and added his spark to the 
general flame of emulation: and thus talents 
and civil virluee were multiplied by the love 

As every citizen was called upon indiscri- 
minately to contribute an equal proportion oi' 
property and personal elfort, their militaH 
'resources and tunds were inexhiiui^tible, anr 
tbo aggregate of iheir national lurcc ] 
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' liarly fonnidable, whenever tlie states cai 
to make a practical tlisplaj of it. 

Ab the ground was free, and its possession 

easy and euro, every man was a proprietor; 

and the division of property, preserved the 

purity of maimers, by rerjderiiig luxury itn 

possible, 

I As every man laboured for his own 

I cultivation was more active, and tlie arltcl 

of Bubaisteiice more plentiful ; bo that pi 

opulence in individuals constituted public 

wealth. 

I As abundance in necessaries and provi- 

I sion rendered the support of life perfectly 

[ easy, population rapidly advanced, and states 

quickly arrived at the ultimate complement of 

their plenitude. 

As the produce became greater than the 
consumption, the desire of commerce neces- 
sarily started up amongst them, and exchang- 
es were made between the different people, 



t^^ which proved an additional incentive to theic^ 
^Kactivity, and the means of augmenting tb^^| 
^Brecijirocal enjoyments. ^H 

^H 111 a word, as certain places at certain p^B 



riods combined the advantage of good go- 
vernment with that of a good situation in the 
direct line of commerce, they became rich 
magazines of merchandise and trade, and 
powerful seats of dominion. Hence it was, 
^^ that the riches of India and Europe, accumu- 
 lated upon the banks of the Nile and the Me- 
H^ diterranean, of the Tigris and the Euphrates, 
^fe successively gave birth to the splendour of. 
^^Uboasaiid metropolises. 
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The people, having thus become rich, ap- 
propriated the superfluous part of their for- 
tunes to projects of general and public utility; 
and this was the era, in every state, of those 
works, the magnificence of which fills the 
mind with astonishment — of those wells of 
Tyre (i^J of those embankments of the Eu- 
phrates, of those subterraneous conduits of 
Medea (k^) of those fortresses of the Desert, 
of those aqueducts of Palmyra, of those tem- 
ples, of those porticos. . . . And, how labours 
of such immense magnitude could be perfect- 
ed without being burthensome on the several 
communities at large, is not so difficult to im- 
agine, when it is considered, that they were 
wrought by the equal and co-operative efforts 
of individuals, actuated by no compulsion but 
that of freedom, and burning with ambition to 
be named among the benefactors of their 
country. 

Thus ancient states prospered, because 
their social institutions were conformable to 
the genuine laws of nature ; and, because the 
members of those states, possessed of liberty, 
and secure in their persons and property, 
were in a capacity to display the full extent 
of their faculties, and the whole energy of the 
love of se^. 

F 
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J GEXEBAL CAL'SES Of THE BEVOLUTIOSS AXD 
OF ASCIENT STATES. 

Greedy and I'lrentious passions at leng 
I however, excited a constant and univen 

struggle among men, which, prompting indi- 
I vidaais and societies to reciprocal invasions, 
occasioned perpetual commotioHS and succes- 
sive revolutions. 

At first, in the savage and barbarous state 

of the more primitive of the human rsce, this 

extravagancy of desire, daring and ferocious 

in its nature, taught rapine, violence, and 

murder; and the progress of civilization wu 

thereby for a long time retarded. i 

Afterwards, when societies began to ,i 

Ibrmed, the effect of the vicious habits wh]" 

they had acquired, communicating itselfl 

laws and governments, rendered their ci 

institutions corrupt in principle; and arbia 

taTy and forged rights were accordingly em 

lT>lished, which gave the people deprail 

ideas of justice and morality. 

Because one man, for example, was strong-' 
er than another, this inequality, the manifest 
I' result of natural accident, was taken for the 
^L actual lau) of nature (/); and, because the 
^B Jife of the weak was in the discretionary pow- 
^H cr of the strong, and he did not take it from 
^Bllitm, he knavishly usurped over his person, 
^H under the colour of this gratuitous self-made 
^H hir. Ihr absurtl right of property; and \' 
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sla^-ery of invividuals iIjus paved the way ft 
the slavery of rjutiocis. 

Because the cliicf of a family could exei 
cise ail absolute authority in his own hout 
he made his own humours and passions ll 
sole rule of his conduct ; he conferred 
withheld his bounty without regard to cqua* 
lily or justice; an<i, hence paternal tyranny 
laid the foundation of political dce^potism (n 
And ill societies formed upon such kind 
models, where time and industry had mad^ 
men rich, avidity, though restricted by (hl_ 
laws, became only more artful and retined, 
without being at all less active. Under the 
mask of union and civil peace, it engendered 
in the bosora of every state an intestine war, 
in which the citizens, divided into opposite 
and distinct assemblages, ranks, ctaeses and 
L families, were constantly labouring to appro* 
niriatc lo themselves, under the name ol sii~ 
^j/reme power, ihc privilege of extorting, mono- 
polizing, and controlling every thing at the 
simple beck of their own passions. And, it 
is this greedy spirit of umrpalitn, disguised. 
 Under a variety of forms, but in motive a " 
Mm oniversally the same, thai has been t 
wrpetual scourge of nations. 
►"Sometimes setting itself up in opposition 
le social compact, or in violation of the c 
ling one, it embroiled the inhabitants of 
pnntry in all the tumultuous hurricane 
ncir jarring contentions; and lhu» tlie stah 
1 tliPact of complete diBsolution, were racl 
T and tortured, under the name ai'auarck 
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by the turbulent and fermenling/«issio»fO 
whole of their members. 

Sometimes a peoplejealous of its lit 
pointed agents or ministers, who arrogated 16* 
themselves the powers of which they were on- 
ly the trustees or guardians, and wasted the 
public funds in bribery aud corruption at elec- 
tions, in gaining partizans, and in dividing the 
people against itself. By these means, from 
temporary, Ihey contrived to become perpe- 
tual, from elective, hereditary magistrates ; 
and thus the state, agitated by the cabals and 
intrigues of the ambitious, by the pecuniary 
influence of wealthy factionists, by the vena- 
lity of the indolent poor, by the empiricism 
and speech-craft of llowery haranguers and-i 
word-jobbing orators, by the daring audacitjg 
of the desperate and designing, and by tb 
pusillanimous weakness of the peaceable an^ 
virtuous, was convulsively hurled and preci4 
pitated from the steady position of undisoiS 
dered reason, and converted into a bedlam c 
frantic derangement and raging (/emotroc^. 

In one country, tlie chiefs being co-equal irf 
strength, and mutually afraid of each other/ 
formed impious compacts and coalitions, and, 
after sharing and distributing among each 
other, every species of power, rank, and hon- 
ours, assumed to themselves peculiar immu- 
nities and prerogatives, erected themselves 
b into separate bodies and distinct classes, and 
■tyrannized in common over the people ; and 
jjims, under the name o^ aristocracy^ the happi- 
■nesH and emoluments of the state were sacria* 
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ficed and devoured by (iie hungry and anfeel- 
itispassioTis of the wealthy and Ihe great. 

In another country, aiming at the same en^ 
but by difTereiit means, sacred impostors mai 
the creduUty of the ignorant Bubscrvient 
their iniquitous views. In the gloomy sam 
tuarie^ oi tempIcB, and behind the veil of al- 
tars, Ihey made the Gods speak and act, de- 
livered oracles, worked pretended miracles, 
ordained sacrifices and ofrerings,3nd endowed 
holy institutions; and thus, under the name of 

Idteocracy and religion, the stale wag haunted 
bid excruciated by a swarm of passions nes^ 
Bpg in the heart of a greedy and ainbitioi 
friesthood. 
 Sometimes, wearied of its disorders or 
■ranis, and desirous of lessening the numbi 
■T its evils, a nation gave itself a single mai _ 
ler. In that case, if the powers of the prince 
were limited, his only wish was to extend 
them; if left indefitiile, he abused the trust 
that was confided lo him ; and tlnis, under the 
itame o( monarchy, the state was Imrrassed and 
Cortured by Ihe restless and aspiring paisiom 
S kings and princes, ~ 

[ Then the factious, taking advantage of ll 
Rlicnil discontent, flattered the people wi 
Kf hope of a better master, scattered aroun) 
icni gifts and promises, and dethroned the 
fBpot, in order lo substitute themselves in 
■a Btead ; and suhseqnent disputes for th"~ 
liccession or the division of power thus di 
' e state with all the tormenting dist 
I devastations of«ciV»car. 
'. among these rlvaW, oae XivtSivsvi! 
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more arlful or more fortunate than the rest, 
by gaining the aseeiideiicy, concentrated tlie 
whole power In himself. Hence, by a singu- 
lar phenomenon, one man obtained the mas- 
tery and lorded it over tnilllons of his fellow- 
crealures, against their will, and without tiieir 
suffrage or pergonal consent; and thus the 
art of /yranny spronted forth anew from the 
regenerated root of exuberant desire. In fact, 
specniating on the visible spirit of self-inter- 
est, that sways and divides mankind, tlie am- 
bitious was studiously adroit in fomenting it. 
Hence he Haltered the vanity of one. excitei' ~ 
the jealousy of another, favoured the avarii^ 
of a third, enllamed the resentment of a fourtq 
id irritated the passions of all. By opp 
ig interests or prejudices, he sowed 
'seeds of division and haired. He promisei 
to the poor the spoil of the rich, to the rlcld 
ihe subjugation of the poor; threatened i 
man by a second man, one class by another|| 
completely detached the citizens by reciprx 
cal distrust, made their weakness the constti 
(uent materials of liis own strength, and sad 
died them with the galling yoke ofophiion, 
whicii ihey mutually tied the knots one f^ 
another with their own hands. By means \ 
the army he extorted conlribntions, and 
means of contributions disposed of the armifl 
and, by carrying on the same kind of gai ^^ 
with money and places, he bound all the peo^ 
pie with an indissoluble chain; and the sick- 
ly slates, which they composed, fell away into 
decline of despotism. 
iid one and the aauie o'^et^^Uv 
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lie, varying Us action under all llie formsl 
it have been enumerated, incessantly ehakd 
le fabric of states; and tliue an eternal cir^ 
cle of vicisBitudes was generated from a 
eternal circle of passinns. 

And from this unremitting spirit of self-ii 

st and usurpation, there sprung two prin- 
lal eflecls equally pernicious: the one was, 
t, by its subdividing societies into petty or 
fractional parts, a slate of debility was indu- 
ced, which facilitated (heir dissolution; the 
oilier, that, by lis always tending to concen- - 
riale the power in a single hand, it was thai 
 iccasion of societies and states being succes-J 
.-ively devoured and swallowed up by xnon 
powerful ones; and hence became fatal t<^ 
iheir peace and mutual existence (h.) 

Just as in a single state, where the natioql 
id been absorbed in a party, that party in 
iinily, and that family in an individual; s 
ikewisc a similar kind of absorbent motiooi 
■k place, in a more enlarged point of viewj 
iween state and state, attended with all tht? 
liechiefti in (he relative political situation on 
itions, (hat the other produced in miniatura 
(he civil relation of individuals. One ctVjfj 
bjecled another city its neighbour, and, bjrj 

ing the conquest to itself, became a pro- 
tfx; ill like manner, province swallowed up 
ivince, and coalsced into a kingdom; and _ 
in, from the same contingeticy, two king- 
19 were incorporated, and thus furnished a 
Iky and (inwieldy empire of gigantic mag-i 
iidc. But, the internal force of these stalesJ 
far from iocreasuig in ptoportiQU Vg ^^ 
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mass, was, on the contrary, di mini shed ; and, 
so far from the condition of the people being 
meliorated and rendered more happy, it be- 
came from day to day more painful and 
wretched from a train of reasons eternally 
tlowing from the nature of things 

Because, from the boundaries of states be- 
coming extended, their administration became 
more complicated and difficult; and,inorder 
to give motion to tiie mass, it was necessary 
to increase and afford a more active range to 
the prerogatives of the executive branch ; and 
thus there was no longer any proportion 
between the duty of sovereigns and their 
power : 

Because despots, feeling their own weak- 
ness, dreaded every thing that tended to de- 
velope the force of nations, and therefore 
made it their study to attenuate it : 

Because nations, from being separated and 
estranged from each other by the prejudices 
of ignorance and by inveterate enmities, se- 
conded the perverse disposition of govern- 
ments, and, from each assembling around it- 
self a groupe of collateral and mercenary ad- 
herents, they reciprocally aggravated their 
own slavery : 

Because, in proportion as the balance of 
power between states was broken, it became 
easy for the strong to overwhelm the weak. 

Finally, because, in proportion as one state 
became incorporated in another state, (he 
people were stripped of their laws, their cus- 
toms, and their peculiar governments, by 
which they were nom'maUy d\5\.Vu^\sUed from 
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lacli Other : and Ihus they lost that notional 

pe of'seJfj which gave them all their energy in 

le character of itidependeiit communities. 

And despots, considering empires in thi 

jlit of domains or private estates, and th( 

people as their properly, abandoned thend 

sejves (o the most hrutal depredations, am 

to all (he lawless excesses of the most arbi 

(rary authority. 

And all the public force and wealth of na- 
tions were converted into a private supply to 
be lavished and befooled away in the personal 
expeiidilure and on tbebabytsms and whims of 
Q (tingle individual; and kings, in the yawninj 
(vearisomness of luxurious satiety, patronizei 
and indulged in every thing that vanity and 
artificial taste could dictate fo.) They must 
forsooth have gardens constructed upon arch- 
pR, and rivera carried to the summit of moun- 
lins ; for them too, fertile fields must he 
ibanged into parks for deer, lakes formed 
>\ here there was no water, and rocka elevatei' 
II, the midst of lakes; they must have palacei 
:uiistructed of marble and porphyry, and thi 
'imiture ornamented with gold and diamondi 
'illiori^ of hands were thus employed in iri- 
ilous and useless labours ; and the iuxu 
id absurdities of princes, being aped b^ 
lir parasites, and descending step by step] 
I the very lowest ranks in society, became a 
leral Bource of corruption and empovcrish- 
X. 

lid, from tliis insatiable thirst of enjoy< 
ihc ordinary taxation becoming incom- 
lo the expenditure, (lie t^uuVavi^ftw 
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cordiiiglj augmented: the consequence 
which was, that the cultivator. find irig his toil 
increase without anj' indemnification, grew 
dispirited and tost his wonted courage; the 
merchant seeing himself robbed, became sick 
and disgusted with his own industry ; and the 
multitude, condemned to a state of poverty, 
exerted themselves no farther than the bare 
procurement of necessaries required, ao that 
every species of productive activity was to- 
tally destroyed. 

The surcharge of taxes rendering the pos- 
session of lands peculiarly burthensome, the 
humble proprietor, pining under the heavy 
heart-acne of discontent, abandoned hiB 
ground, or sold it to the man of power and 
opulence; and hence the mass of wealth be- 
came centered in a few individuals. Again, 
as the laws and institutions were favourable 
to this partial accumulation of property, na- 
tions were in consequence divided into a 
small body of indolent rich, and a multitude 
of mercenary poor. The people, thus reduc- 
ed to the lowest degree of indigence, debased 
themselves ; the great, cloyed with superSttt 
ty, became, in their turn, depraved ; and 
number of citizens really interested in 
welfare and preservation of the state, dccrei 
ing, its strength and existence were, of coui 
So much the more precarious. 

Besides, as there was nothing to cxcil 
emulation or encourage instruction, the minds 
of men sunk into profound ignorance. 

The administration of aflairs being moi 
orer secrei and 'myslerious^ there remained 
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"isible means of reform or prospect of betlel 
times ; and, as the cljiefs ruled onlj by vio 
lence and fraud, the people looked upon therij 
iit no other view, than as a faction of publil 
enemies; and therefore all harmony betweefl 
the governed and the governors was neccssffl 
Uy at an end. 

Ijt was araid ihie nest of pestilential corrup- 
PD, that the states of opulent Asia became 
pervated ; but it happened, however, at 
ngth, that the vagrant and poor inhabitants 
tthe deserts and the adjacent mountains grew 
■xiously covetous of the seducing enjoyments 
mlhc /frlile plains ; and, ineligated by a com- 
linity of desires, they attacked polished em- 
fes, arid overturned the thrones of despots^ 
ne revolutions thus accomplished were ri 
1 and easy ; first, because the policy oft; 
/its had previously rendered their subjecl 
fible and efleminate, razed the fortrcssei 
I destroyed their military ardour; and si 
Liidty, because the oppretised subject wj 
ptbout personal interest, and the mercenai 
pldicr without courage. 
I The result of whole nations being, IhrouL 
l(e co-operation of these circumstances, re- 
cced to a state of slavery by hordes of bar- 
iiriaiis, was, that the empires, formed of a 
niquering and a vanquished people, united 
I their bosoms two classes of men naturally 
pposite and inimical to each other. Hence 
■1 the prirtciples of society became dissolv- 
3 ; there was no longer cither a common in- 

1 or a pubUc apirit: oa the contrary, 
isUacliou of eofff and of kttulred waft ei 
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blished, which reduced the maiiitcnauce 
disorder into a regular sj-stem ; and, accord- 
ing as a man was descended from this or that 
blood, he was born vassal or tyrant, Hve-stori 
or proprietor. 

The oppressors, being, in this ease, 
numerous than the oppressed, it became re^ 
quisite, in order to support this false equili- 
brium, to bring the science of oppression to a 
more consummate etate of perfection. And, 
as the art of governing was now nothing more 
than that of subjecting the many to the few, 
it became necessary, in order to obtain t 
obedietice so repugnant to instinct, to esl 
Wish more severe penalties; and the cruel! 
of the laws consequently rendered the nuuf 
ners of the people completely atrocious^ 
Agaiti. as personal distinctions establiehedj 
the state two separate codes, two specie^ 
justice, and two kinds of rights, the pec^ 
placed between the natural inclinationi 
their hearts and the oath which their mod 
were obliged to pronounce, had two c( 
sciences, operating in direct contradictid 
to each other: and ideas of just and unjof 
had, of course, no longer a foundation in (*■ 
understanding. 

In this deplorable situation, the disconw 
late people fell into a state of melancholy de- 
jection and comfortless despair: and, as na- 
tural accidents gave additional weight to the 
enormous load of evils nnder which they al- 
ready groaned, raving and bewildered amid 
^^ such a number of calamities, they attribute^^ 
^K /he cause o( them to the agency of »upei^^| 
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and invisible powers; and, because they had 
tyrants upon earth, they supposed forsooth 
that there were tyrants also in heaven ; and, 
thus superstition came forth to aggravate the 
disasters of nations. 

Hence originated gloomy and misanthropic 
systems of religion, and doctrines of the most 
noxious tendency, whicli depicted the Gods 
with malignant and envious passions, like hu- 
man despots. To appease which, man offer- 
ed the sacrifice of all his enjoyments, punish- 
ed himself with a multitude of mortifications 
and self-denials, and thereby counteracted 
and opposed the genuine laws of nature. 
Considering his pleasures as crimes^ his endur^ 
ance and sufferings as expiations^he endeavour- 
ed to cherish a passion for pain^ and to abjure and 
renounce all love for himself ; he pereecuted his 
senses, abominated and detested his life, and 
by a self-crucifying and anti-social system of mo- 
rals, nations thus habitually lapsed into a mor- 
bid and sullen apathy, pregnant with all the 
torpid inactivity of death itself. 

But, as provident nature had gifted the 
heart of man with an inexhaustible fund of 
hope, on perceiving his desires frustrated in 
the search of happiness here, he resolved to 
pursue it elsewhere. Hence, by a pleasing 
illusion, he feigned to himself another country, a 
delicious asylum^ where, out of the reach of 
tyrants, he should regain all his lost rights. 
iBut this self-enchantment only opened a door 
for the introduction of a new train of disor- 
ders. For, smitten with the captivating per- 
spective of his imaginary worlds man Qow de^-- 
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pised llie world of nature, and for visional^^ 
hopes rejected the reality itself. He no longer 
considered his life but as a fatiguing journey^ 
or a paiafiil Arcam : — his body as a prison that 
withheld him from his expected state of felt- 
city, atid the earlh as a place oi exile and /n7- 
grimagc, which he disdained lo cultivate. At 
this period a sacred sto/h diffused itself through 
the political world, in consequence of which lue 
fields Mere deserted, waste lands were aug- 
mented, empires were dispeopled, and public 
works neglected; while ignorance, supersti- 
tion, and fanaticism, everywhere combining 
iheir baleful influence, multiplied the vestiges 
of devastation and ruin in all quarters. 

Thus, agitated by their own passions, men, 
whether in their collective or individual capa- 
city, altogether greedy and improvident, pas- 
sing from slavery to tyranny, from pride tode- 
basemeut. i'rom presumption to despondency, 
have been themselves the eternal instruments 
of their own misfortunes. 

Such was the natural simplicity of the priu- 
ciples, by which the destiny of ancient states 
was directed ; such was the concatenation of 
causes and eflectB, according to which they 
severally rose or fell in the scale of fortune, 
just as the pAys/ca/ laws of the human hcj 
were observed or infringed. In the suci 
sive series of their vicissitudes, a hundred 
ferent people, a hundred empires, by 
periodical declension, power, conquest, or an- 
nihilation, have, at intervals, read again and 
again these awful and instructive lessons 
mankind. And yet all these tremendous 
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salutary remonstrances are at present either 
obsolete or thrown away upon succeeding ge- 
nerations! The disorders of past times have 
re-appeared in the present ! The leaders of 
governments still march on in the same fatal 
paths of falsehood and deceitful tyranny : and 
the people still wander, as of old, in the gloo- 
my darkness of blindfold superstition and be- 
wildered ignorance !'' 

" Well !" continued the Genius, assuming a 
more stern and emphatical tone of speech, 
** since the experience bequeathed to the 
present race of men by those of past ages is 
either frowned upon, or become superanua- 
ted and extinct: since the errors and dismal 
misconduct of their predecessors are no long- 
er doomed to enlighten the practice of poste- 
rity, the terrible examples that are now for- 
gotten, and the tragic scenes which were for-^ 
merly acted by the people of antiquity, are 
now about to be re-exhibited; fresh revolu- 
tions will again distract communities and em- 
• pires; powerful thrones will, as before, be 
overthrown, and melancholy catastrophes re- 
mind the human species, that the laws of na- 
ture and the precepts of wisdom and of truth 
cannot be trampled upon with impunity.'^ 
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CHAP. XII. 

LESSONS, TAUGHT BY THE ANCIENTS, REPEATED 

IN MODERN TIMES. 

Such was the discourse, which the Genius 
addressed to me. — Struck with the justness 
and impressive cogency of his narration, and, 
a multiplicity of ideas crowding upon my 
mind, which, while they tlxwarted my habits, 
led my judgment at the same time captive, I 
remained deeply absorbed in a profound si- 
lence. Meanwhile, as in this serious and pen- 
sive attitude, I kept my eyes fixed upon Asia, 
volumes of smoke and of flames northward, 
on the shores of the Black Sea^ and in the 
plains of the Crimea, suddenly attracted my 
attention. They appeared to ascend at the 
same time from every part of the peninsula, 
and then, after passing by the isthmus to the 
continent, they pursued their course, as if 
driven by a westerly wind, along the muddy 
lake of Asoph, and were lost in the verdant 
plains of the Coban. Observing more atten- 
tively the direction of these volumes of smoke, 
I perceived that they were preceded or fol- 
lowed by swarms of moving beings, which, 
like ants or locusts disturbed by the foot of a 
passenger, were most busily active. Some- 
limes they seemed to move onward, and to 
rush with precipitation against each other, 
and numbers, subsequent to this violent ap- 
proach, remained perfectly motionless. Whilst 
my mind was anxiously engaged by the singu- 
laritv of this appearance, aud I was striving 
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!o disliiiguish the objecis: — " Dost thou see 
tl)09c fires," said the Genius, " which spread 
over the earth, aiid art thou acquainted wUh 
their causes and effects?" — Addressing Ihff 
Genius, I rephed, "I see indeed columns of 
flame and smoke, ant) something like ineccts! 
accompanj>ing them; but, discerning only ve*] 
ry indistinctly even towns and monuments^ 
Ivow can my sight have an accurate perce 
tion of such microiicoptc and diminutive creaJ 
lures? All I can see is, that these insecf 
aeem lo carry on a sort of mock bailies; for^ 
they appear to advance, approach, attack; 
id pursue each other." — " There is no mock- 
in the case," said the Genius; "they are 
ftctually fighting in good earnest." — " And 
what, in ihe name of wonder," said I, " ar& 
those silly and furious little animalcnla;, thai 
tare so very active in destroying each other ft 
"" not their life short enough, that live only foi( 
single day,vvilhoat further abridging it hy vi- 
lenccand murder?' — Scarcely had the ques-' 
m escaped my lips, when, on a sudden, touch-* 
my I'ycs and ears, — ■•'^JAsten^'' said he, " an(F 
teree." — Immediately, directing my eyes toV 
Is the Bamcohjccta, "Alas!" said 1, pier* 
with anguish, " those columns of Hamei 
« insects, O Geniiw! are absolutely me(| 
the ravages of war! Those blazing stream^ 
6re ascend from towns and villages! I scflr 
honwrmen that arc setting them in flaraesj 
wee ihem with their drawn sabres over-mtfl 
(he country. Multitudes ofold men, nol 
and children, are Hying in dismay be' 
ibre (hem. J see other borsetoen, vt\\o, '«S)h 
o 2 
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their pikes upon llieir shoulJers, accompai 
ami direct Ihem : I can even dislinguish by 
llieir liorsos of reserve which they lead, by 
I their halpodrs, and by their tufis of hair (p,) 
that they arc Tartars; and, without doubt, 
those who pursue them in triangular hats and 
green uniforms are Miiscov.ttes. Ves, yes, now 
1 understand it: the war has just broken out 
afresh between the empire of the Czars and 
that of the Sultans.^'' — " No, not yet," replied 
the Genius; " this is only the prelude to it. 
These Tartars have been, and would^till be 
troublesome neighbours: but the Muscovites 
are ridding themselves of them. Their coun- 
try is a very convenient and desirable ob- 
Iject to them; the acquisition of it will round 
and make their dominion more compact ; and, 
as a preparatory step to the revolutionary 
project that has been conceived, the throne 
of the Gtwrais is overthrown." 
Atid I actually saw the Russian standards 
lloating on the Crimea, and their naval fla^ 
soon after displayed upon the Euxine. 4 

Meanwhile, al the cries of the fugitive Tal 
tars, the empire of the Mussulraen was in coflj 
motion. " Our brethren," exclaimed the ch 
dren of Mahomet, "are driven from their faj 
bitatiojip ; the people of the Prophet are c 
raged; iutidels are i[i possession of a conse- 
crated land (9O and profane the temples of 
Islamism ! Let us arm ourselves for the com- 
bat, in order to avenge the glory of God and 
our own canse-" 

Accordingly, a general preparation for 1 
took place in tbe two empires. Aimed ir 
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provisions, ammunition, and all the murderou^ 
accoulrements of battle were every where 
mustered. But, my attention was more par- 
ticuliuly caught by tbe immense crowtla thaf 
ill bolh naliotis thronged to the temples. Oi 
one side, the Mussulmen, assembled befoi 
their mosques, washed their hands and feel 
pared their nails, and combed their beard 
then spreading carpets upon the ground, an 
turning themselves towards the south, w' 
their arms sometimes crossed and sometirai 
extended, they performed their genuHectioii 
HAnd prostrations. And, calling to mind Ihi 
Hii«asters they had experienced during tl 
Hpst war, they cried out: — ^^ Oh ! gracioi 
"«nd raerciCiil God, hast thou then abandonei 
thy faithful people? Why dost Thou, who 
hast promised to thy Prophet the dominion of 
Mtions, and signalized religion by so man; 
Iriumphs, deliver up true believers to tbe swor 
{ infidels T"* And the /mans and the Santo) 
lid to the people ; " It is the chastisement 
©ur sins. Ye eat pork, ye drink wine, and 
i touch things that arc unclean: wherefore 
«d hath punished you. Do penance, purifjE., 
yourselves, and say yourcreerf;* fast from ll 
rising to the setting sun; give tithes of yoi 
goods to the mosques : go to Mecca, andG< 
prill render your arms victorious." Then th^ 
leoplc, rcbuming their courage, cried aloi 
I a furious transport of passion: " There 
m one God, and Mahomet is his Propht 
:cursed be every oitc that believeth not! . 
bdulgcnl God! grant us power to exteri 
'^llere Is bul cDe God, and MahQm«vis\u& Vt<»}>«^' 
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nale Ihese Christians: it is for tby glory tl 
we fight, and by our death we are martyrs to 
thy name." — And having offered sacrifices, 
they prepared themselves for battle. 

Again, the Russians, in hke manner, on their 
knees, exclaimed " Let us gi»e thanks to God. 
and celebrate his power: for, he hasstrenj 

ened our arm to huoible his enemies 

nelicent God ! incline thine ear to our pn 
ers. To please thee, we will, for tliree dajef 
eat neither meat nor eggs. Grant us power 
to exterminate those impious Mahometans, 
aud to overthrow their empire; and ne will 
give thee tithes of the spoil, and erect new tem- 
ples for thy worship." The priests then tilled 
the churches with a cloud of smoke, and said 
to the people: " We pray for you, and God 
accepts our incense, and blesses your arras. 
Continue to fast and to fight ; tell us the fauf'^ 
you have secretly committed; and bestc 
your goods on the church ; and we will a1 
solve you of your sins, and you shall die in 
state of grace." — And they sprinkled water 
on the people, and distributed among them 
small bones of departed saints to sei've 
amulets and talismans ; and the people breal 
ed nothing but war and slaughter. 

Struck with the contrast of the same pi 
sions, and lamenting to myself their perni- 
cious consequences, I was reflecting on the 
diffieutty the common judge betwist the ti 
would tind in complying with sucli opposi 
demands, when the Genius, in an angry 
vehemently exclaimed : 

*' What sounds of infatuation and madi 
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fcc ifiosc which Stun my ear? VVIiat blind ai 
lElirioi!T> insanity is this, which perverts ll 
Itiiids of nations ? Return, ye sacrif 
payers, lo the earth trom whence ye pn 
feeci ! Repel, ye heavens, these murderui 
kwi<, these impious thanksgivings, this liivvi 
mg blasphemy ! Is it thus, ye profane and sil- 
|i mortals, that ye revere the Divinity? And 
WDw do ye think that he, whom ye call your 
pmmon Father, ought to receive the homag< ' 
n \\\a children, who butcher and massacn 
pch other? Say, ye Conquerors, with whi 
lountcnancc ou^ht he to behold your arma 
bekiiig with the very blood ofliis own paren- 
■1 and divine creation ? Tell me, ye conquer- 
Id. what hope do ye, or can ye place in all 
pose plaintive Bupplications and vain wail- 
Bgs of contrition ? Has God, do ye think, the 
j^rt of Man, and passions to make hii 
Viangeable ? Ib he swayed, like you by vei 
jieance and pity, by rage and penitence 
 liat preposterous and base ideas have men' 
bnccivcd of the most cxnitcd of beings ! To 
■ar these people, one should imagine God to 
k of nn %vhimsic.il and capricious a temper 
m Mii[) himself: that He is alternately vexed 
nd pacified, has temporary paroxysms of 
■ve and of hatred, and only chastise^ or ca- 
Hses by tils and starts; that he baa the 
kaktieijs or mennucss to smother and dis- 
|Hse his resentments; that he lias the cliildfl 
p cruelty, inconsistency, and perfidy, in on 
kilioti to the rest of the attributes ascribcfl 
» Dim. to spread snares for rneii merely tfl 
ma tbem cauglit in tlicm; thai Kc \tun\^^'M 
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the ctU which He himself permits: that 
foresees crimes and guiti without preventing 
them: thut, )lke a corrupt judge. He is to be 
bribed and inlliteiicetl bj gifts and offerings ; 
that, lilie a fickle despot. He one moment 
iaake« laws, and the next rcTokes them: that, 
like a peevish tyrant. He trjlhholds or dispens- 
es his favours nithoul rule or distinction, and 
13 only to he won upon by the very groBsest 

adulation and servility Yes. yes. I hare 

now detected the falsehood and deception of 
man! On revieiting the picture, which he has 
drawn of the Divinity, I said to myself: ' 
HO, ilts not Godthat hathmade j\I<m aflerhii 
imaffe.- U ii Mwi, that hath persomjifd and 
God after his own image; he has gifted 
with a mind shaped precisely after faia 
palmed upon him human passions, opitiii 
and habits, and fashioned his judgment 
capacity in exact conformilj to the frame 
dimensions of his own. — And, when 
strange medley of discordant confui 
principles have been shewn to he contra* 
tory and self-subversive, in order to resi 
the creature of his own prejudiced imaginalij 
from the charge of having committed suic 
upon itself, he has put hypocrisy in the ph 
ofcandiiur and argumentative proof, and. 
tone of nffccted humility, lamented the imbe- 
cility and uncertainty of human reason, calling 
the man-crcatcd absurdities naturalized in his 
own braiit, by the high sounding title o( the sa- 
cred ntiinteries of God.'''' 

'* 1 hu8, he has said ; — God is immutahk, 
'•el he has been for ever praying to H 
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iniluce blm lo change. He bas snid too, Ihafl 
He is incompreheHsibk, and yd he lia^ tor evefl 
been prelending to be the interpreter of H» 
divine will and attributes," 

•* All upstart race ol' impostors has sprouted 
forth, like mushrooms, upon the earth, who; 
calling themselves llic confidmUa q/' Got/, and 
magisterially assuming to themselves the offi- 
cial character of the sacred preceptors of the 
people, have opened the flood-gates of false*" 
hood and iniquity. They have aHixed an esi 
traordinary degree of merit to formalities and 
'' peribrraances, which are either indifTerent ill 
hemselves, or ridiculously absurd. Thejl 
fire digniBed with the appellation of virtuo^ 
' e observance of certain postures of the bod}ra 
the repetition or articulation with th<r 
bulli of certain words and names. Thefl 
kve transformed into impiety the eating t 
■rtain meats and drinking of certain driiika 
I some days, though not on others. Henca 
, that the Jew would sooner die than worlB^ 
\lhe Sobbalh. Thns too it is, that Iho Pep 
I would eridurc suiTocation before he would 
V the fire M'ith his breath. It is thus the oria 
lal Indian places supreme perfection in tha 
\tarins of himself with cowauti^, and myste; 
_5iH>usly pronouncing the word ^iHm (r.) It ii 
thus the Mussulman believes, thnt he hat 
atoned for alf his sins by the ablution offiifl 
bend and his arras; and disputes, sabre id 
hand, whether he ought to begin this devotioni 
a) act at the etbow (s) or at the points of hi^ 
ftn^crs. It is thus the Christian papist would 
believe himself damoed, were Ue t.tjeLa.V>J 
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grease or fat of animal food instead of mill 
Of buUer. O what sublime and truly celes- 
tial doctrines! What pure morality, and how 
worthy of aposlleship ai.d martyrdom! I will 
cross the seas to teach these admirable laws 
to Bavagc people and distant nations. I 
will say to them : " Children of nalurc, how long 
will you tvander in the pal/is of ignorance ? How 
long will you be blind and sliiit your eyes 
against the true principles of morality and re- 
ligion ? Go and visit civilized countries, and 
receive lessons on these subjects from pious 
and learned nations. They will teach yoi 
that, to please God, you must, in certi ' 
months of the year, starve yonrselves nea] 
to death the whole day long with hunger a 
thirst. They will teach you how you may 
shed the blood of your neighbour, and wash 
away the stain, by repeating a protessioii of 
faith, and making a methodical ablution : how 
you may rob hini of his property, and be ab- 
solved from the guilt, by i^haring it with cer- 
tain drones In society, who are profession. illy 
devoted to live upon the fruits of his labour." 
" O thou Sovereign ami mysterious Power of the 
Universe ! Thou secret Mover of JYalure ! Thou 
universal Soul of every thing that lives ! Thou in- 
I Jlriite and incomprehensible Being, whom, under 
so many names, mortals, though ignorant of 
thee, yet worship I God, who, in the immen- 
sity of the heavens dost guide revolving worlds, 
and people ihe abyss of space with clusters 
and millions of suns: say, in what view do 
^^ (hose human irpsecta, which I can with difc- 
^K cultj' diat'wgu'isb upon the earth, appear^^H 
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ryeyes.** Wliilstthou art busily direcUngllie 
lilars in llieir orbiU, wliat to thee are the pu- 
ny, ifiBignifir-ant Morinb, thai are m commolioii 
lOd Bquabbliiig in the dust? 01" what impor-i 
Itice to thy iiiliiiitc greatness are their pallry,! 
listinctioas of sects and parties? And whaM 
concern hast thou with the nonsensical aub^l 
il.Hies, with which their folly is perplexing it-i 
 .:lf?" 

" And do you, ye credulous morfaU, point ' 
nut to me the eilicacy and beneficial temlcn- 
<v of your practical discipline! During the 
many ages that you have observed op varied 
the canonical directions of your ritual, what 
changes have your religious pharmacopoeias 
and sacred nostrums wrought in the laws ofi 
nature } Has the sun shone with greater brit-^l 
liance? Is the course of the eeasone in anj^ 
j&c altered? Is the earth more fruitful? Am 
\c people raore happy? If God be benign 
k1 good, how can he be delighted with the 
liction of your seli-abusivc and rigorous pe- 
■ccs ? If He be infinite, what addition can 
r homage make to his glory ? It^ by his le- 
ilativc decrees He has anticipated and pre-* 
itinated every thing,can your prayers cause 
im to be revised or rescinded ? Reply, yaj 
tpes of inconsistency, to these queries. 
" Again, ye conquerors, who pretend b]^ 
lar arms to tierve God, is He, let me ask, i 
mt of your aid ? If he wishes (o punish, ard 
' carthcjuakca, volcanoes, atid hghlniiig i 
command ? And, does a God oft-'lemencfj 
luw no other mode of correction but by to- 
' cxtenniDatioa ? 
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^m " Ye MuBsulmen, if your misfortunes were 
^H Ihe chastisemenls of heaven for violating the 
^V I chastity of the Jive precepts, woultl prosperity 
If be showered upon the Franks, who laugh at 
them? If it be by the laws of the Koran, that 
God governs the earth, what were the princi- 
ples by which He judged the nations that ex- 
isted before the Prophet, and ail the nume- 
rous bodies of people who drank wine, ate 
pork, and never paid a single visit to Mecca, 
and yet were permitted to raise up powerful 
empires? By what laws did he judge the Sa- 
beans oi JVinevek and o( Ba6>/lon ; the Persian, 
who worshipped fire ; the Greek and Roman ido- 
laters ; the ancient kingdoms of the A''iie, and 
I your own progenitors, the ^rabs and Tartars? 
How does he at present judge all the various 
nations that either disclaim or are ignorant of 
your worship, the numerous casts of India, the 
vast empire of the Chinese, the swarthy tribes 
of Africa, the Islanders ofthe Atlantic Ocean, 
the wandering and uncivilized race of Ai 
rica ? 
" Presumptuous and ignorant morlali 
exclusively arrogate to yourselves the whi 
surface of the earth, as if forsooth no other 
men or principles could have an existence, 
were God to summon together at once all 
past and present generations, what numeri- 
cal proportion would those Christian and Mus- 
sulman sects, calling themselves Catholic or 
Universal, bear in the vast multitudinous as- 
semblage? What would be the decision of 
bis equal and impartial justice respecting t] 
existence of a real Catholicism or Vmversai 
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^^miong mankind ? It is here, in esUmatiiig thJ 

' gencrul system of liia government, that youjj 

mind loses and bewilders itself in the motl^ 

Kowd of dogmatical speculations and  
its; but, if Ib here, notwithstanding, thai 
nuine truth shlues forth in all its evidencij 
is here, that we trace the poweiful and sia 
pie laws of nature and reason : the ubiquitaria^ 
laws of one common unilarian mover., a God i 
partial and just in all his proceedings, whi^ 
III order that he may send his rain npon | 
country, asks not who is its prophet; 
causes his sun equally to shine on every racq 
of men, no matter wlietlier distinguished by I 
while or a black conaplexioii, on the Jew : 
well as on the Mussulman, on the Healhe|| 
idolater as well as on the Christian ; 
prospers the harvests where the hand of it 
au»try is employed in their cultivation; wha-1 
multiplies the inhabitants of every country 
where order and active diligence prevail; 
who causes every empire to thrive and flou- 
rish where justice is practically observed, 
where the powerful man is kept witliin due 
bounds by force of the laws, and the poor pro- 
^feclcd by virtue of the same; where the weak' 
' 1 safely, and whore, in fine, all the metn 
tors of the commutiily indi^criiaiuately cnjoji 
rights, which they inherit from uature ana 
I equitable compact, 
* Such are the prificiples by which ualic 
■; doomed to be juJj^t'd! Such itic true tqj 
Hon, by which the fate of empires is bnlai>^ 
Ed o'mI directed, and which, yc OttuinnnSi 
■s uuiformty governed the destiny of your 
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own empire ! Interrogate jour ancestors 
them by what means they began to raise tliein- 
selves to that elevated pitch of greatness, at a 
lime, when, in a state of poverty and uloUilry, 
and only few in number, they came from the 
deserts ol'Tartary to encamp in those fertile 
coinilries? Ask them, whether it was by Isla- 
mism, at that period unknown to them, that 
(hey conquered the Greeks and Arabs: Or, 
by courage, prudence, moderation, and una- 
nimity, the true constituent elements of all 
power in the social slate ? In those days, the 
Sultan himself administered justice, and wi 
personally vigilant in the maiiitainance ofd( 
cipline and good order: in those days the p' 
-varicatlng judge, and the governor who pn 
litised extortion, were punished, and the peo- 
I pie lived in peace and comfort: the cultivator 
was secure from the rapine of the janizary, 
and the lands were productive: the public 
roads were sale, and commerce disseminated 
abundance among you. It is true, ye were a 
confederacy of robbers, but ye were just 
among yourselves. Ye subjugated nations, 
but ye did not oppress them. Harassed 
their own princes, they preferred the alten 
live of becoming tributary to you. " O/" w, 
importance I'j it to nif," said the Christii . ,. 
*' w/iether mif master be pleased with images, (RT 
he das/i them in pieces^ provided he acts unthjiit- 
' tice towards me ? God will judge his doctrine in 
Aeatcrt." Ye were temperate, and inured to 
hardship; your enemies pampered and elTc- 
ininate : ye were skilled in the art of warfare^ 
r enemies had lost all kriowlcd; 
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arj principles: ye had experiencetl clilefei 
vetei-an and disciplined troops: the hope d 
booty excited ardour: bravery was recora 
peused: cowardice and want of discipline 
puriishcKl ; and all the energetic powers of tli'i 
buinan heart were called into action. Thus, ye 
conquered a hundred nations, and out of lh^_ 
component mass of vanquished kingdoms or 
ganized and founded an irameuse empire, i 
" But your character and mnrmers after* 
wards wore a very dilFerenl complexion. The 
laws of nature, however, did not less operate 
in the reverse of your fortune, than during the 
continuance of your prosperity. After hav- 
ing effectually devoured your enemies, the 
dame of your ambition, always kindliiig afresh, 
at length, by reverberating its own heat upon 
itself, became so coiicentrated and intense^ 
ibat ye were yourselves eventually devoiirei^ 
by the intestine fwo of yonr own passion^) 
Hating become rich, yc were divitled amoi^ 
vpurselves rf?si>ecting the participation an<i 
pjoyment of your wealth, and disorder na 
|u:ordtngty dttfused through every clasH o 
Dur society. The Sultan, intoxicated witllS 
Lis own greatness, lo'^t sight of tlie object of 
Ilia duty, and all the vices of arbitrary power 
^began to unfold themselves. Meeting with no 
^Bjiid of obstacle lu divert iIlC course of Iiiilfl 
^^bsires, Itc became a most depraved being^J 
^B^eak, and inflated with pride, be spurneuHl 
I Troin him the people, and would no longer 
permit himself lo be influenced and directed 
I! by their voice. Ignorant, and bloated witb 
«i7i be neglected all iubtruclion, allatudfi ' 
b2 
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and sunk into a state of total 
Thus, personalljdisqualilied for the adminis- 
Iralion of affairfi, he removed the burthen from 
his own shoulders, and committed the trust t| 
Becondary hirehugs, and these mercena( 
ageuts deceived him. To satisfy their c 
(jassioiis, they fetiinulated and increased I 
they multiplied his wants, and his enorm 
luxury swallowed up every thing. He wa3|| 
longer coTitenled with the frugal table, 
modest attire, and the simple habitation of 
his ancestors : land and sea must forsooth be 
ransacked lo satisfy his pride ; the most scarce 
furs must be fetched from the very pole, and 
the most costly tissues from the equator; he 
consumed at a meal the tribute of a city, i 
in the expenses of a single day the revetmea 
a province. He became invested with ani 
my of women, eunuchs, and courtiers, 
was told that the virtue of kings consisted iit 
liberality ; and the munificence and treasures 
of the people were accordingly delivered x 
lo the hands of insidious sycophants and | 
rasites. In imitation of the master, the slai^ 
were also desirous of having magiiiQcent ha 
aes, furniture of exquisite workmanship, car«^* 
jK-ts richly embroidered, and vessels of gold 
and silver for the very lowest aiid vilest ^ 
uses; and hence, all the wealth oflheemp" 
was squandered and absorbed in the Serai.i 
" To satisfy the cravings of this unbound 
luxury, the slaves and the women sold their in^ 
fluence ; and venality introduced a general 
state of depravity. They sold the favour e$ 
the prince lo the Visier, and the Vieier srtT^^ 
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he empire. Tbej eold ibe law lo Ihe Cadi; 
aiid the Cadi became a seller of justice. Ther] 
5old the aitar to the priest, and ihe priest soldj 
heaven itself. And, as every thing %vas ol 
tainable by gold, nothing was left unpractisei 
to obtain gold. For the sake of this, friei 
betra^'cd friend; the child his father: the 
servant his master; the wife her honour ; the 
merchant his conscience ; and there no long- 
er existed in the state any vestige of good 
faith, moral virtue, harmony, or Btrengtli^ ' 
" The Pacha, who paid the rents or finan- 
ces of his office to the government of his pro* 
rince, farmed it out for a stipulated revenue, 
and exercised upon it every species of extor- 
tion. He sold, in his turn, the collection of 
the taxes, the command of the troops, and the 
snperintendency ofthe villages : and, as every 
L'Uiployment was only of a fiigilive and tcmpo- 
rarif nature, rapine, propagated from rank to 
lank, was rapid and precipitate in its pro- 
i^rcss. The exciseman liarassed the mer- 
chant by Ills enormous exactions, and trade 
was crushed and annihilated. The Aga pil- 
lageil the husbandman, and cultivation de- 
clined. The labourer, robbed of bis little 
capital, was effectually disabled from sowing 
, his field : taxes, nevertheless, became due, and 
i was (lestitate of the means wherewith lo 
Ibem ; he was threatened with the cor- 
iDral puriisliment of tlie Bastinado, and driven 
t the expedient of a loan: specie, for want 
fiiccurily. was secreted and wilbheld from 
ulalion ; the inttresl of money became pro- 
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tligiousi)' exorbitant, and the usui-y oft 
aggravated the miser}' of the labouring clas?. 

" The accideiitalinclenieiic}' of the seasons 
and excessive droiighls had foiled their in- 
dustry and rendered the harvests abortive; 
but government would neither forego nor 
postpone its demands. Their distress in the 
villages grew hourly more and more formida- 
ble: a part of the iuiiabitanls look refuge in 
the larger towns or cities: the burthen upon 
those that remained became greater; their 
ruin was consequently expedited, and the 
country speedily depopulated. 

" At length driven to tiie last extremity by 
tyraimy and outrage, certain villages revolted 
and broke out into open rebellion. The Pa- 
cha, so far from considering this as a subject 
of regret, made it a source of sell- congratula- 
tion. Under this impression, he made war 
upon them, took their houses by slorm, plun- 
dered them of the whole of their household 
and moveable property, and stript them of 
their cattle. And, after he had thus reduced 
their land to a desert waste, he exclaimed : 
" IVhal care I ; I .ihall be removed to-morrow" 

" Hence the country, destitute of hands to 
superintend and cultivate it, was abandoned 
to itself: and periodica! rains, or torrents that 
occasionally burst and ovei flowed their biinks, 
settled into fens and swamps. The exhala- 
tions from these, in so warm a climate, | 
rise to epidemical and putrid diseases, an 
a multiplicity of other morbid compla 
which were followed by a superaddition x 
penury, depopulation, and ruin, that filled i 
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lie measure of their calamities even beyoni 
the brim. 

" Bill, alas! who can enumerate all thi 
cvib of this tyrannical s^'stem of government 

" Sometimes the Pachas make war against 
each other, and, to avenge their personal 
i^uarrels, provinces, which form a part of thd; 
same identical state, are laid waste. Somi 
limes, dreading their masters, they aim at 
dependence, and draw upon their innocent 
subjects the chastisement due to their own r 
volt. Sometimes, fearful of those very sul 
jecle. they subsidize and take info tlieir cot 
mission foreign troops, and, in order to maki 
(hem steady to their interest, they indulj^ 
ihem in every species of licentiousness and 
robbery. In one place, they commence an 
aclioti against a rich man, and plunder him 
Don false pretences. In another, they su- 
bm witnesses, and lay them under a contri* 
ption for an oHence that was never commit- 
Every where tbey excite the hatred of 
jets one against another, and encourage 
leir informations, in order to dlch out of 
)em, by dint of authorily, penal tines or aixr- 
They extort from persons their propei 
I inflict corporal punishment upon them 
d, when their injudicious avarice has amass- 
ed into one heap (he collective riches of a 
whole province, the supreme government, 
wiih the most diaboljcal perfi-ly, feigning to, 
ivenge the oppressed inimbitants, seizes, oi*^ 
ii-s own behalf, the spoil of the people in ihi 
" "  ! culprit, and wantonly sin 
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for the pretended expiallon of a. crime, of 
which il was itself the accomplice. 

" O ye iniquitous fiends, be ye sovereigns 
or ministers, whu sport with the lives and pro- 

Ijerty of the people ! la il you, who gave the 
irealh of life to man, in order tu take it away 
from him ? Is it you, who fertilize the earth, 
in order to squander away the abundance of 
its produce? Do you fatigue your limbs with 
ploughing the field ? Do you toil in the heal 
of the sun. and exhaust yourselves with thirst 
in cutting down the harvest, and in thrashing 
the sheaves? Do you watch, like the shep- 
herd, exposed to the nocturnal dew ? Do you 
traverse the deserts like the indefatigable 
merchant? Alas! whenever I have reflected 
I on the cruelty and insolence of the powerful, 
[ iDy indignalion has been roused within me, 
and I have said, in my anger: What! will 
there never appear upon the earth a race of 
men, who shall boldly avenge the cause of the 
people, and punish their tyrants! A mere 
handful of human (t) beasts of prey devour 
the multitude, and the multitude tamely suf- 
fer themselves to be devoured ! O shame ! O 
dastardly and urunanly cowardice! Awake, 
ye degraded people, awake to the recogni- 
tion of your rights I From you alone all autlwri- 
ly isilerived: to you all poiver belongs. Vainly 
do kings command you in Ike name of God and 
of their lance : soldiers obey not the summons. 
J Since God supports the Sultan, your aid is su- 
l-perfluouB and useless; since his irresistible 
\ Bword is all-sufficient, he has no need ol'yourf 
Jet us see what he can do of himself . . .Ii 
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gine tlip soldiers to have laid down Iheir arms 
and behold the masters of the world as helplet 
and feeble as the meanest of their siif^ecls 
People ! know then that those who govern 
you, are your chiefs and not jour masters, your 
detegntes and not your proprielors ; that they 
have by right no authority over ymi, except by 
your own appointmenl^ and for your own advan- 
tage ; that your national wealth is the legiti- 
mate property of nobody but your own selves\ 
and that they are personally accountable ti 
yoii for the use and expenditure ofit; thai 
God has made ail men cywa/, whether kings oi 
subjects, and that no human being on eartf 
has a right to oppress his fellow-creature. 

" Bti(, this nation and its chiefs disregard 
these sacred truths. . . . Well, well, since they 
will have it so, they will by and bye feel the 
consequences of their own error and fatuity/ 
For, their judgment is already passed; aiic 
the day is approaching when this colossus oi 
power shall fall to pieces, crushed by its own 
weigfit. Yes. I swear by the ruins of so many 
dfmolished emfjires, ihat the imperial Crescent shall 
undergo the same fale as the states, whostf 
mode of government it has imitated ! A foreign 
people shall drive the Sultans from their me- 
ttropotis ; the throne ofOrkhan ihallbe subverted, 
\c last branch of his race shall be lopped away 
Hid the horde of the Oguzians («,) deprive! 
f their chief, shall be ifispersed like that of 
lie JVogaians. In this dissolution, the subjects 
'if the empire, freed from the yoke that held 
>io together, will resume their ancient difl ~ 
cUons, and a general anarchy vfiU cxjenii 
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as happened in the empire of the Sophis («»y 
(iti there shall spring up legislators among the 
Arabs, the Armenians, or the Greeks, who 

shall form new stales Oh ! were there 

but a sagacious and enterprising race of men 
to be found on the earth, what materials of 
greatness and glory are here ! . . . . But the 
tated hour approaches. The cry of war ac- 
costs my ear, and the catasfrophe ^^afesuLiP 
commence. In vain the Sultan draws out his 
oppositig armies: his ignorant soldiers are 
defeated and put to the rout. In vain he calls 
upon his sutijfcts: their hearts are calous and 
inflexible ; they very coolly reply : "/( isioril- 
len and decreed; and what is it to us who ia to be 
our inasler ? we cannot possibly lose by ike ckange^^ 
in vain do the true believers invoke he^v^i' 
and the prophet ; for the prophet is dea* _ 
and unpitying heaven, in a commanding tow 
exclaims : — '■ Cease to call upon me. Ye are 
yourselves the authors of your calamities ; 
therefore, remedy thera yourselves. Nature 
lias established laws; it is your duty to put 
them in practice. Examine, reHect, and pro- 
fit by experience. It is the/ollu of man that 
works his destruction; it is his wisdom that 
must save him. The people are blindly igno- 
rant; let their minds be enlightened by in- 
struction : — their chiefs are depraved ; let 
them reform and new-model their conduct: 
for. thus speaks the decree of nati re : — " Since 
the ecils that embitter and afflict society, have their 
source in ignorance aitd avidity, men will ttever 
cease to be burlhened with grievances, until wisa 
tout vttellectual improvement shidl have illumitH 
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cuul enlarged (he clouded horizon of their under- 
standings, and they shall have learned to practise 
the art of justice, founded on the knowledge of their 
relative connections, and the genuine laws of their 
own organizationy' 



CHAP. XIII. 

WILL THE HUMAN RACE EVER BE IN A BETTER 
CONDITION THAN AT PRESENT ? 

Pierced with heartfelt sorrow at the predic- 
tions of the Genius, and deeply impressed 
with the rigorous harshness of his reasoning: 
" Alas !" cried I, bursting into tears, " What 
woes betide you, ye devoted nations ! What 
agonies of thought am I doomed to feel, un- 
happy mortal! Farewell, a long farewell to 
all my ripening hopes ! I now totally despair 
o^ the felicity of man ! since his afflictions 
have their source in his own heart, since he 
himself alone can apply the remedy, nothing 
hut lasting misery awaits his existence ! For, 
who or what can restrain the inordinate de- 
sire of the strong and powerful.'^ Who shall 
enlighten the ignorant minds of the weak ? 
Who instruct the multitude in the knowledge 
of its rights, and force the chiefs to discharge 
the duties of their station } What else can we 
see hefore us but fell misery, gaping upon us 
with open jaws, and ready to swallow up the 
whole numan race ! While individual will not 
cease to oppress individual, one nation to at* 
tack another nation, never, uo, i^N^t ^^^^fic^ 
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day of glory and prosperity again dawn 
(hcsc countries! Conquerors will come; will 
drive away the oppressors, and establish them- 
selves in their place ; but, succeeding to their 
power, they will also succeed to their rapaci- 
ty, and the earth will have changed its ty- 
rants, without changing the proportion of ty- 
ranny." 

Then, turning towards the Genius, and ad- 
dressing hira : " Despair," said I, " heart-rend- 
ing despair racks my very soul, and preys up- 
on my vitals. When I meditate on the pros- 
pects you have opened to me relative to the 
nature of man, — the depravity of those tcho go- 
vern, and the degradation of those who are go- 
verned, make me weary and disgusted of life; 
and, since there is no alternative hut to be ei- 
ther the accomplice or the victim of oppres- 
sion, what is there left for the virtuous man (o 
do, but to mix his ashes with those of the 
dead ?" 

The Genius, fixing upon me an awe-inspir- 
ing look of severity, tinged with compassion^ 
continued expressively silent ; and, after a so- 
lemn pause, replied : — " It is then in dying, 
forsooth, that virtue consists ! And so the 
base and evil-intentioned demon of society is 
to be indefatigable and unmolested in the 
prosecution of his criminal projects, and the 
man of integrity and virtue is to shrink at the 
shadow of the first obstacle that stands in the 
way of his duty, or that thwarts his plans of 
doing good ! . . . . Such, however, is the na- 
ture of the human heart: it is elated and 
f/oxicfiied oven to a pitch o? ^tesuuaptioii 
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cesi^, and, in an equal degree, dispiriled^^l 
. dejected by disappointment. Alvvayt^^f 
Idcd to the sensation of llie moment, it U^^H 
:»uided in its judgments, not by the nature of^TH 
! liiiigs, but by Ihc extemporary impulse of pas- 
^i'jn .... Tliou disconsolate mortal, who thus « 
H^epairest of the human race, say, upon what^H 
^Holbund calculation, upon what induction of^H 
^Hcts or chain of reasoning, bast thou built thy^H 
^gloomy speculations? Hast thou invest) gateq^^J 
the organization of the ti^ensible power, eo ad^^| 
to determine with precision, whether the at^^H 
tractive force, by which it is made to gravii^^H 
tate towards happiness, be naturally wcakcr^^l 
than the repulsive force, by which it is made^^l 
to recede from it; or rather, intelleclually^^l 
grasping, at one view, the general history o£^^| 
the species, and judging of the future by the'^H 
example of the past, hast thou been able tQ^H 
ascertain that all further advancement or pra<^^H 
ficicncy is impossible? Have gocielies, lot me^^B 
^Hk, never since their origin made any ste[^^| 
^Bkrards inatruolion and a better stale o^^| 
^^Btigti? Are men Mill tenants of the wood$^^| 
^^Btitule of every thing, and buried in Ihel^H 
^^BBt abject ignorance and ferocious blupidi-^^| 
^^V Are there no nations that have progress^^H 
^^B in improvement beyond the period, wliet^^f 
^^BtUiiig was to be seen upon the face of tho^^| 
^Hpbe but savage freebooters or savage slave^i^^f 
^^Kndivittual^ have, at certain times and in^^| 
^^■rtain places, promoted and meliorated thcic^^l 
^^■ndition, why should not the whole race da^^| 
^^K bamc? If particular societici have atlain^^H 
^H to a very exalted degree oC ^ct\,«;0^v:i1^^| 
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wliy should not the general progress of sociei^ 
at large advance? And, if the first obalacles 
have been overcome, why should succeeding 
ones be insurmountable? 

"■ But, ihy imagination is haunted with the 
ghostly conceit, that the human race is dege- 
neraling. Guard thyself, I beseech thee, 
against the illusion and paradoxes of the mis- 
anthropist. Man, discontented with the pre- 
sent, attributes to the past a perfection which 
has no existence but in the gaudy dreams of 
his own fancy, and which he employs, as a 
kind of specious colouring, to mask and shade 
his own chagrin. He praises the dead out of 
hatred to the living, and chastises the chil- 
dren with the bones of their fathers. 

'■ To establish the chimerical notion of< 
retrogressive perfection, we sliould have 
give the lie to the testimony of facts and n 
• iT>, Nor is this nil; for, supposing the facls, 
limnded upon histoi-y, to he disputable or 
equivocal, we should have to falsify and dis- 
prove the living fact of the nature and orga- 
nization of man; we should have to demon- 
3lrate,tliat he is born wiL,h a complete scienti6c 
use of tiis senses; that, antecedent to experi- 
ence, he is capable of distinguishing poison 
irom wholesome aliment ; that the sagacity of 
ihe infant is greater llian that of llie aged and 
grey-headed veteran in life; that the blind 
can both walk and knows the way better, than 
one who is possessed of the greatest acute- 
ness of vision : that man, in a sfate of civitiza- 
lion, enjoys a less share of happiness than tlie 
most (/iipoii»hed and barbavoua cannibal ; in 
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a word, that there is no such thing existing as 
a progressive scale of experience and instruc- 
tion. 

" Young man, the venerable tombs and mo* 
numents bespeak thy most serious attention : 
listen to the incorruptible and disinterested 
voice of their testimony, and believe. Now^ 
there are countries beyond doubt, which have 
declined and fallen off from what they were 
at certain oeras : but, if the understanding 
would be at the pains to analyse and tho- 
roughly examu^ into the wi^om and feh'city 
of their inhabitants at those periods, their glo- 
ry would be found to have more of show than 
reality; it would be seen, that even in the 
most celebrated of the states of antiquity^ 
there existed enormous vices and cruel abu- 
ses, which were the efficient causes of their 
frailty and instability ; that, in general, their 
principles of government were really atro- 
cious; that there raged betwixt people and 
people audacious robberies>, barbarous wars, 
and implacable animosities; (w) that natural 
right was a thing, respecting which they were 
profoundly ignorant ; that morality was per- 
verted by senseless fanaticism aiul deplora- 
Me superstition ; that a dream, a vision, or an 
oracle, were perpetually occasioning the most 
terrible and extensive commotions. Nor are 
nations, perhaps, yet radically cured of the 
whole of these maladies ; but the virulence of 
their symptoms has;, at leasts abated, and the 

Cractical experience of past times has not 
een wholly lost upon posterity. Within the 
three last centuries especiaUy, \\ic «^\k!^\^ ^^ 
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knowledge has been creatlj enlarging bolh 
lustre and extent; civilization, aided by li 
happy concurrence of circumstances, has per- 
ceptibl}' advanced, and even inconveniences 
and abuses of a most unpropitious aspect, 
hare proved advantageous to it: for, if con- 
quests have extended kingdoiiiB and states 
bcyoiid due bounds, the people of different 
countries, uniting under the same yoke, have 
lest lliat selfish epirit of nationality, that 
irangcnicnt and separation of interests, wfc 

■raadc there eiiciities one to another. If 
power has been concentrated in fewer hani 
tlicrt! has been an additional degree of sys- 

i tem and harnaony in the exercise of it. If 
nars have become more immense in thegrose, 

' tliey have been less murderous and destrnc- 

. live In detail. If the people have' carried (o 
ihc combat less personality and energy, their 
-truggles have not been so sanguinary and 
desperate. If they have been less free, they 
have been less turbulent; if more eflemiiiate, 
lliey have been more pacific. Even despot- 
ism itself has turned to their account: for, if 

' i^overnments have been more absolute, they 
have not been so disorderly and tempestuous ; 
if tlirones have been held as hereditary pro- 
ppity, they have escited less distention, 
exposed the people to fewer convnlsionS 
line, if despots, by their jealous and royel 
rious policy, have precluded all knowlcdg 
their administration, and all personal and ani' 
faitious rlvalship for the official direction of 
affairs, the paBsions of mankind, shut oni ff 
tie scene oi politics, have expended Ibeii 
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itcntion on imtural science and (he arls. Hi 

he sphere of ideas of every detcriptioii 1: 
'been enlarged; and man, by devoting I 
mind to abstract studies, has understood ant 
perceived, with much greater accuracy, hi: 
place in the system of nature, and his social 
"' clalions. Hence, principles have been more 
hUy discussed, the main points more correct 
■j de6iied, knowledge has become more widi 
f diffused, individuals better informed, mi 
ers more affable, and hfe itself enhanced 
•eater suavity «nd benevolence: and hem 
lie species, upon the whole, especially in c* 
' I countries, has been evidently a gaini 
Korean this thriving spirit of improvemeni 
^fail to proceed, since the two principal olw 
stacles, which have hitherto rendered it 60i_ 
slow and frequently retrogressive, immely, il 
difticuUy of transmitting ideas iVom age 
nge, and of communicating them expcdilioi 
ty from man lo man, have been at length co] 
plelely removed. 

"■ Now, among the people of remote ail 
quity, every canton and every city, by (he 
/erence ofils lungua_!(e, stood unconnected ani 
aloof from the rest, and the consequences re- 
sulting from thence became peculiarly favour- 
able to ignorance and anarchy. Thus, there 
was no comraHiiicatioii or interchange of ideas, 
no participation of discoveries, no harmony of 
interests or of wishes no uiiity of action or of 
conduct. Besides, as Ihey had no other means 
of ditTuiiing and transmitting their ideas, but 
leitber omiijf by speech, which was fugitive 
tao/irre and limUea in ily cj(cn(, or ty maTiuicTi 
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^^iDhich were necessarli/ slow of execution, cxpensiverft _ 
^R andy from their rarity, witliin the reach of very 
^^fetv, there lay, of course, immense obslacles 
k in the way of instruction tor the time being,— 
experience became lost iiom one generation 
to another, — t'very thing was in a constant 
state of fluctuation, — knowledge, instead of 
advancing, took a contrary course, — and no- 
thing was to he seen but a perpetual succes-' 
sion of blind confusion and childhood 

" On the contrary, in the modern wor|| 
and particularly in Europe, from great natio ^^ 
having allied themselves by a kindred of laD^ 
guage, opinions became common among large 
bodies oi'men : their minds approached within 
a nearer point of corjtact; their hearts warm- 
ed and expanded; their feelings and ideas 
vibrated in mutual harmony ; and a conso- 
nance in thinking begot a unison of action. 
At length, that sublime invention, that iinmortal 
gift of genius, the art of printing, furnished a 
means of propagating thought, and of convey- 
ing at one and the same instant any idea to 
millions of the species, and of giving it that 
permanence and durability, which all the pow- 
er of tyrants has neither been able to suspend 
nor abolish. Hence the understandings, by 
tbe great influx of instruction, has been pro- 
grpssively enlarging its boundary, and the in- 
tellectual atmosphere been growing bright- 
er by the continual accession of light, so as- 
now to afford a solid assurance of the future 
advancement of our condition. And indeed 
this advancerapnt of our condition is no more 
than the accessary effecV ol tUe laws of na- 
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^lure: lor. by the /aw of seiisttiUlif, man has that 
Hamc invincible tcritleiicj to make himse^kaj 
fitft as thc^ame has to nsceiij, (he sione to gravift 
^HMe, or the water to giun its level. Tiie obsta4 
^^■e itt his way is his ignorance, which inislcndai 
^^Pn as to the means to be employed, and be-*' 
^traya him into a false judgment of effects and 
their causes. But, by dint of experience, he 
will become enlightened ; by the lamp of his 
own errors he will conduct himself into tb»i' 
right path; and will become wise and goodfi 
because it is his interest to be so. Ideas wilU 
Bpread their electric inlluence through naJ 
tions; different classes of people will be im 
structed ; and science will become univerealif 
ly familiar and popular. By this means all 
ranks in society will become acquainted wilhJ 
Uie fundamental principles of individual hap^i 
piness and of public felicity ; they will unden^ 
stand what are their respective iclations^ 
ibeir righla, and their duties in the social sys-* 
D ; and will no longer be the dupes of their 
1i craving and selhsh desires. They will 
krceive that morality is a branch of the science 
physics, composed, it is true, of elements 
nplicated in their operation, but simple 
] invariable in their nature, as being no 
Iter llian the elements of liuman organization  
lelf. They will feel the necetisity of being! 
^derate arid_/W, because it is the adviwitagft 
id security of each to be eo; they will dis.^ 
IVcr, that to covet any enjoyment at anothei 
■n's expense, is a false notion founded onJ 
) calculations of ignorance, because front 
ti naturally result rcprisaltt, cnmv\^i&\\»^ 'sfli 
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^H Tcnge : and tliey will leant tliat disboneBLy is 
^H therefore ihe constant cllbct of lolly. 
^H " Thus, indivitlualEi will find, that pergonal 
^K happiness is inseparably linked with the hi 
^B piness of t^ociety: 

^V " The weak, that instead of dividing tl 
interests, they ought mutually to unite, 
cause equality constitutes their strength: 

" The rich, that the quantity or extent of 
enjoyment is limited by the constitution of 
human organs, and that lassitude follows 
tiety : 

I" The poor, that the highest degree of ha\ 
piness consists in equanimity and peace of 
mind, combined with the due employment of 
time. 
*■* And public opinion, reaching kings on 
their thrones, will oblige them to keep them- 
selves within the bounds of a regular auf 
rity: 
" Even chance Itself will aid the cause 
nations, and give them, sometimes, chiefs 
no capacity, who, through honest weakness, 
will voluntarily suffer them to become free ; 
and, sometimes, enlightened chiefs, who will 
have the virtue to emancipate them. And, 
wlien there shall exist on the earth great na- 
tional individuals, commonwealths of free and 
enlightened people, the species at large will 
undengo the same change and moditication 
with the elements, of which it is composed. 
Knowledge will gradually spread and comma' 

knicatc from one portion of society to another, 
till it shall finally pervade and illuminate the 
whole. By the law of imitation, the leading 
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;ample of one people will be followed 

'icrs, who will adopt its spirit and its lawi 

ipolis themselves, perceiviug that they c; 

longer niaiiilaiii their power without ji 

le and beriiticence, will be urged, both IVom 

icessity and rivabhip, to soften the rigonrof 

heir governments, and thus civilization wlU- 

become universally predominant. 

■' Betwixt one nation and another, an i 
balaiue of power will be established, wliich, b; 
obliging Ihcm to pay a proper deference t^ 
the limits of ihuir reciprocal rights, will pqi 
an end to Ihe barbarous practice of wai 
coujpet ihem to submit the decision of their dii 
pules to civil arbitralion (jc;) and the whole spi 
cies will thus become one aggregate society 
one and the same family, governed by the] 
^ame spirit and the same laws, and partici- 
pating all the felicity, of which human naturi 
is susceptible. 

•' This great work will doubtless be long 
icouiplisihing, because it is necessary that] 
same impulsive motion should be commu^T 
led to the various parts of an immense] 
y; that the same leaven should assimilate 
enormous mass of heterogenus elements 
it this impulsive motion, will, notwithalan^ 
;, go on, until it has finally produced its ei 
i. Already society al large, having passei 
•ough the same periodical stages as particut 
t socittiej have done, indicates a similar tene 
ncy towards similar reeults. At first the 
cial boily, being in a state of total dissolu^ 
in all lis constituent parts, remained foQ 
a loug Itmc without cohcaiou la its tnetaherifl 
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and ibis crisis of popular disunion constilutet) 
its firsi age of anarchy and ckUdhood. Divided 
arterwarda into sections of irregular size, a^ 
accident or chance directed, under I he name 
of states and kingdoms, it experienced the fa- 
tal etlects which result from extreme inequa- 
lity of rank and fortune ; and the anstoci-acy of 
threat empires formed its second age. At length, 
these /Jnti/c^ct/ and digttified personages disput- 
ed with each oliier for pre-eminence and su- 
periority, and this was the stage or period ofin' 
Irigue and con/ending factions. And, now the 
parties, tired of their dissentions, and ieeling 
the want of laws, sigh for the arrival of a pe- 
riod of order and tranquility. Let but a vir- 
tuous chief nr'ise, a powerful and Just people ap- 
pear, and the earth will beckon them to su- 
preme dominion. The world looks forward 
with anxiety for a legislative peopk j its wishes, 
its prayers call aloud for such a people, and 
my heart hears its voice. , . . Then, turning to 
the westward; yes, yes, continued he, a 8* 
kind of sound already vibrates in my ear; 
cry o( liberty, uttered on the distant shore: 
the Atlantic, has reached the old continent 
At this cry, a secret murmur against oppres- 
sion begins to manifest itself in a powerful na- 
tion; it feels a salutary alarm for its situation; 
it enquires what it is, and what it ought to be ; 
it examines into its rights, its resources, and 
what has been the conduct of its chiefs . . . . 
Yet, but one day, but one reflection more .... 
and an immense agitation will arise, a new age 
will burst forth into existence, an age of a«to* 
nisbment to vulgar miiuls, of surprise and 
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■ead to tyrants, of emancipation to a gred 
fople, and of hope to the whole n'orlt].'* 



GRAND OBSTACLE TO IMPROVEMENT. 

IThe Genius paused. — My mind, howeveH 
nil prepossessed and stircharged with gloomfl 
«bodirig9, remained a rebel to pepsuasionl 
«( feariul o(* oHending him by a contrariety 
f scntimeni, I made no reply. After a shoq 
■erval. turning towards me and fixing c 
Hook thai pierced my very soul ; « Thou afl 
^leiit," said he, " and yet thy heart is agitar 
i:A with thoughts, lo which it darps not give u ' 
lepance!" Trembling with confusion and eti] 
Brras«ment: — "O Genius!" said I, " pardw 
' weakness: doubtless, nothing but truth i' 
Qfcan proceed from your lips; but your 
ktial intelligence can distinguish all its nice j 
bte, where my gross faculties arc incapablj 
 discerning any thing but clouds and shadea 
Bt Klill I must ingenuously acknowledge, th^ 
Miviclion is very far from having taken rod 
[ my heart, and I was fearfully apprehensivq 
Kt perchance my doubts might give you c 
Mice." 

» And what is f/oufjt" replied he, " that ! 
should be regarded as a crime ? Has man tb 
power of feeling or thinking contrary to in 
impressions that are made upon him ? If a truti 
« palpable, and of prnclical importance, I 
ilieniau who is igiiora\tt otVl-. S 
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Then the eccUsiaslical goveniois saitl 
" There is now but one resource left. The 
people are superstitious; we must awe and 
intimidate them wiih the names of God andi 
of religion." 

Priests. — Our dearly beloved brethren! our/aili 
ful children! God has specially commi»siont 
us to govern you. 

t People. — Produce the patent of his coi 
mission. 
Priests. — Ye must haveyoiVA; reason bewi 
ders and leads men astray. 
People. — And would jou govern without 
course to reason? 
Priests. — God is the God of peace; — r 
gion enjoins you to obey. 
People. — Peace naturally supposes justice 
L— and obedience implies the observance of an 
acknowledged and pre-existent law. 

Priests. — Men are only sent into this wori 
for trial and suflering. 
^^ People. — Show us then the example by 
^K fering yourselves. 

^K Priests. — Would you live without Gods 
^Kbings ? 

^^T People. — We wish to live without tyrants. 
^B Priests. — Ve cannot do withoat mediators 
^^mterccde and act in your behalf. 
^H People. — Ye mediators with God, and with 
^Bkings! Ye Courtiers and Priests! your services 
^Hare too expensive; — henceforth we meai) ^ 
^H'take the management of our affairs into od 
^^nwa hands. ^M 

^^^ Then the small groupe exclaimed i—^ Ifl 
^^Bnf 4^/, it is all over xoUh uy ; (he people is ifl 
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And the people replied : " No, no, by being 
bsl. yc are saved ; Ibr, since we are euUght- 
nted, our power shall not be abused : — our 
aestires extend not beyond our just rights.- 
Resenlmeiit it were impossible not to feel, bill 
we shall now bury it in the grave of oblivion^ 
— we were slaves, — we can now comniand] 
but, our will is only to be free, and, by willir 
it, we are so." 
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ow began to reflect with myself, Ibat i 
public authority was suspended and at 
Stand, that the old government, to which tli^ 
leople were habituated, was annihilated, 
sliuJdered at the thought of their falling i 
to the dissolution of anarchy. But the iin.nei 
dinte promptitude, with which they entered' 
into a discussion of the nature of their situa* 
lion, quickly dispelled my apprehensions. 
 U i» not enough," said they, " to have 
;incipatcd ourselves from parasites acid ly- 
it«,wc must guard against the resuscitation 
id revival of their power. We are but men, 
1 we k low, by dear-bought experience, 
,! the wishes of every one of us, by the very 
ilarity of our nature and passions, incessanU 
point towards authority and self-enjoymeol 
ihc expense of others. It is, therefore, no 
ujary to provide berorchand against Ihia 
versal propeiuiity, whicti U the oc^ia^Vtiku ^ 
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knowledge of individual minds is cotuiooii to 
llioso nations at large ? Has the policy oftheii' 
goVemroents been turned to the advantage of 
the people? And, are not these, who cj " 
themselves polished, the verj people, that, ' 
I he three last centuries, have tilled the eai 
ivith their injustice ? Are thej not those, who' 
under the pretext of commerce, have laid In- 
dia waiite, dispeopled a new continent, and 
who, at present, subject Africa to the most 
inhuman slavery? Can the birth of liberlj be 
looked for in the bosom of tyrants? And can 
pure justice be adminslered by the impure 
hands of rapacity and insatiate avarice ? — O 
Genius! Whenever I have carried my obser- 
vations into civilized countries, their illusive 
wisdom has vanished from my sight. There 
have I seen riches accumulated in the hands 

I of a few individuals, and the majority of the 
nation poor and destitute. There have I seen 
all right and power concentered in certain 
classes, and the mass of the people passive 
and precariously dependent. I have seen loo 
the houses or inilividval favalies of princes, but 
v.o general familu or commonweailh of nations 
liave seeTi the interests of government, but 
pulUc interest, or public spirit. I have so 
that the whole science of those, who ci 
mand, consisted in oppressing prudcntlif ; 
the refined servitude of polished nations, 

kthat account, only appeared to me the mi 
incurable. ^ 

" With one obstacle, in particular, my tuij 
was very aeiisibly struck. In taking a gei 
raJ survey of Uie globe, I perceived that it 
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'»-i(led ifito twcnt}' diiTerent BjsteniB of rclird 
gious worship: that each nation bad reccivs* 
eJ. or formed for itself a different doctpin^^ 
and, by exclusively engrossing the truth to it- 
self, imagined every other to be in error. But 
if, as is the fact, in this disparity of opinion, 
the majority deceive themselves, and that looj 
from the purest motives of sincerity, it fol-^ 
lows that the human mind as reatlili/ tmbil/ei 
falsckood US I riilh; atitl,'m that case, liow i 
to be enlightened ? How are the darling proJ 
judices, that have eariy taken root in the 
mind, to be extirpated and weeded outfl 
How is the bandage, which bliiidt'oldE the i 
lellectnal eye, to be removed, when the firs^ 
article in every creed, the first dogma of cvi 
ry religion, is the absolute proscription ofiloHltA 
the interdiction of exainiaalion,, ana tke aCjuvatioigi 
of Ike right of private judgment 9 What step i 
truth to lake in order to make herself knoxvn f^ 
If she offer herself with the credentials of de- 
inonstrolivc proof, pusillanimous man protests 
agaiiieit bis conscience, and refuses to admit 
its evidence (a 2.) If she appeal to divine au- 
thority, being already prepossessed lo the a 
contrary, he pleads a rival amborityof asimi-J 
tar kind in favour of his own tenets and trealq 
 «ll innovation as blasphemy. Thus man, bjn 
Hfe determined blindness, rivets the chains ofl 
Hb captivity upon liimocif, and voluntariln 
^■ulers away the freedom of his own reason, itlfl 
^Bdcr to become (he sport of his own igno^ 
^Kdcc and passions, and to remain for cvcrV 
^B.'ticindcd trom (lie |>ower of rcmonstrancefl 
^Hreststaoce. To extricate Ihe mtiA, ^^^ 
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the prejudices wilh «liich it is inoculatel 
and t'roia the bondage, which it has thus ^as- 
biveJy imposed upon itself, would require no- 
IhiiigleBij than a miraculous concurrence of 
the moat fortunate circumstanceo. It would 
be necessary, that a whole nation, cured of 
the delirium of superstition, should be no long- 
er wedded, or in any shape accessible to the 
impressions of fanaliciam ; that, freed from the 
yoke of a false doctrine, it should voluntarily 
embrace the genuine system of morality and 
reason ; that it should have the firmness to 
become at once bold and prudent, w ise and do- 
cile; that every individual, beitig made ac- 
quainted with his rights, should have the re- 
solution and integrity not to transgress the li- 
mits of his duty; that the poor should know 
how to resist seduction, and the rich the al- 
lurements of avarice: that there should be 
I'ound upright and disinterested chiefs: that 
■tyrants should be seized with a spirit of mad- 
ness and frenzy ; that the people, recovering 
iheir powers, should be fully apprized of their 
inability to exercise them, and consent to ap- 
point delegates; that having the creation of 
iheir magistrates, they should know how both 
to judge and to respect them; that, in the 
■judden renovation and reform of a whole na- 
tion living upon abuses, each individual, on 
being hastily wearied from his former habits, 
should suffer with patient fortitude the pain- 
ful privations and self-denials connected with 
the rapid change; in fine, that the nation 
should have the reeolution to conqoer itsdT*^ 
bertj', the wisdom to secure it, the {wweif 
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in the iiiOnite variety of chances, happen t^^^ 
^Miroduce this very contingency, is it likeli^^| 
H|Uiat I should ever live to see that day ? ^»4^| 
^■will not this mortal frame, long before th^^l 
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defend it. and the gcncrouity to share it witi 
distributive imparliality. But, can sober red 
son look forward with any feasible ^pectS 
(ion to such an extraordinary combination of 
circumstances? Or, should the die of fortune, 
in the inOnite variety of chances, happen l 



■will not this mortal frame, long before th* 
have mouldered away in the grave?" 

Here my heart, convulsed with grief, deprl- 
^^yed my tongue of utterance . . - . The Genius 
^^padc no reply ;— but, I heard him say to hia 
^^■elf in a low tone of voice : " Let us rcvic 
^^pie hopes of this man : for, if he, who sincere 
* ly loves his fellow-ereatures, be suffered to 
despond, what is to become of the nations at 
large ? The past is, perhaps, but too much 
jDalculated to discourage. Let us then anti- 
cipate the future ; let us disclose the astonisb- 
'ing age that is about to appear, that virtue, 
leeitig In perspective the distant object of i^ 
visbcs, and animated with new vigour, mafl 
<double its efforts in hastening its approach 
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I No sooner had the Genius altered (o hii 
blf these words, than an immense noise issuffl 
■om the West ; wbrn, directing my altentioi 
) that quarter, I remarked, at (he extremi^ 
f the Mediterraoeao, in tbe cx>un^r| «^ wu 
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tlie European nations, a prodigious movemei 

similar J.O what exists in the boc;om of a lai^e 

city amid the turbulent storm of sedition, 

I where innumerable crowds of people, like 

J boisterous waves, are driven in tuoiulluous 

f disorder along the streets and public squares, 

My ear, struck with their cries, which aecei 

ed to the very heavens, distinguished at ini 

j vale, these sentences: 

" What can be the meaning of this no' 
I and strange phenomenon? Whence this cruel 
I peat, this latent scourge? We are a numerous 
people, and yet we are in want of hands! We 
[ have an excellent soil, and yet there is a 
scarcity of provisions ! We are active and la- 
borious, and yet we live in indigence! Wc 
pay enormous (axes and imposts, and yet we 
I are told, that they are insulRcient ! We are 
I externally at peace, and yet our persons 
property are not safe even at home ! W] 
then, in (he name of wonder, can be the' 
, cret enemy, that thus devours us?" 

Several voices, proceeding from the midst 
I of the throng, replied aloud : " Erect a stan- 
dard in token of distinction, and let all thoi 
who, by their useful labours, contribute to 
necessary support and maintenance of soci 
ty, gather round it, and it will not be long ' 
fore ye discover the latent enemy that pi 
vpon you." 

kAnd, on the standard being erected, tl 
nation found itself all on a sudden divided in- 
to two distinct but disproportionate bodies, the d is- 
parity betwixt them affording a striking ci 
ira£t The one, wt to 6enum6ere(^ and oei 
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insIiluUng Ike whole, exhibited, in the gem 
ral poverty of their dress, and in their meagrL 
and swarthy complexions, the evident mark^ 
of toil artd indigence ; the other, a petty groupi 
and no more, arithmetically speaking, than ai 
insignificant f4actio>i compared with the for 
mer, presented, in their ricll attire glilterini 
tvilb gold and silver, and in their plump au( 
ruddy countenances, the general symptorasi 
and physiognomy of leisure and fortune. On 
obsenirig these people more attentively, 
perceived, that the larffc body was constituted 
of labourers, artisans, tradesmen, in fine, of 
every profession, that can be considered as 
useful to society; and that in ihe snuiU groupe, 
'"" "!re were none but bishops, priests, and cler- 
of every rank and denomination, olficere 
! revenue, cooimanders of troops, men wi 

idges, armorial equipage, and oilier marl 
of distinction — in a word, the civil, military] 
and religious agents of governraenl. 

The two bodies, stationed in sight, front 
front, eyed one another with astonishment, 
when I perceived the leclings of indignation 
and resentment begin to shew themselves 
the one, and a sort of panic in the other; a 
the lar^e body said to tlie smnllone : 

"" do ye stand thus apart from us? Ai 
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' No," replied the other; " ye are the/>eog 
; but, wc are quite of adifTerent order: wi 
: a dignified and privileged class : we hai-J 
larote laws, cusitom^, and rights peculiar ta 
^elrcs." 
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People. — And what apccies of labour is^ 
that ye bare a share in jierfonniiig in this J 
ciety of ours ? 
Previfegetl Class. — None : we are not l 
to labour. 
Ptoph. — How then have ye^ccjmred yd 
wealth ? 
Prtvikged Class. — By taking the pains to ] 
vem you. 
People. — To govern us. to be sure! a prd 
kind o( governing truly ! We have the toilf d 
jou the ertjoyment ; -we produce, and you spejl 
wealth flows from the sweat of our brows, a 
you engross it to yourselves, Go, yedignijieti 
^i\A privileged viho are not of the people, go 
and form a nation apart, and govern your- 
selves, (b 2.) 

Then, deliberating on their novel and criti- 
cal situation, some among the groupe said: — 
^L " Let us at once join the people, and voluo- 
^1 tarily share their burthens and tlieir toils; for 
^1 they are surely men as well as ourselves." — 
^m Others, on the contrary, rejoined ; — " To mix 
^B and place ourselves on a level with the com- 
^1 mon people, would be beyond all measure £ 

fradirig and vilifying. What ! are they . 
^^ orn to serve us.'' and are we not men i 
^1 totally distinct blood and superior pcdigrei 
^H And the civil governors said: the people j 
^B mild Siud tradable, and naturally servile; 
^H must speak to them in the name of the I 
^H and the Imc, and ihcy will shortly return te * 
^H Iheir duty. . . .People! It is the roi/al ivill and 
^^pleasHTe of our sovereign lord the King^ bfr'« 
^B commands and graciouslif ordains " ^^| 
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PeojiJc. — ^The king has no will or pleasan 
rof his own, in bis political capacity, indepei:^ 
^dent of the safetj" and welfare of the people'' 
be can neither command nor ordain but ac. 
cording to the sovereign voice of the law, ua 
tier which, like ourselves, he is a subject. 

Civil Governors. — The law calls upon yow 
for submission. 

Peopie. — The law is the gmeral wiU; — and t 
reformation of abuses is our will. 

Civil Governors. — Ye are, in that case, a rA 
belliotts people. 1 

People. — Nations never revolt ; tyrants onifl 
are reBels. r 

Civil Governors. — The king is on our sidej 
and he enjoins you to submit. ' 

People. — Kings cannot be separated i'rorti 
(heir respective nations, of which they form s 
constituent part or member. The king «. 
ours cannot, of course, be on your side ; yd 
can, therefore, have nothing but his bare sha? 
dow to substantiate your pretensions. ' 

Then the military ffovernors advanced, anq 
said: ^' The people are timid ; let us threaten 
'bem; there is no way of bringing them (^ 
ijcdieiice but by force. . . . Soldiers, chastise 
mis insolent rabbk .'" 

People. — " Soldiers, are not we all of om, 
Juidrcd and children of the same national f^ 
nily? Will you strike your own brethren?—- 
W the people be deatroyed, who will suppor 
\e army ?" 

I And the soldiers grounding their arms, sawi 
} their chiefs : » We too arc a paK of thJ 
ji&ople ; show u» the enemy." 
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Then t!ie eccksiaslkal goveniois 
" There is now but one resource left. The 
people are Buperstitious; we must awe aud 
intimidate them with the names of God i 
ofrehgion." 

Priests. — Our dearly beloved brethren! ottrftA, 
ful children ! God has specially commiasiotiS 
U8 to govern you. 

People. — Produce the patent of his cooi'' 
mission. 
I Priests. — Ye must haxe faith; reason be^ 
I ders and leads men astray. 
I People. — And would you govern without | 
I course to reason? 

I Priests. — God is the God of peace ;- 
V gion enjoins you to obey, 
li People. — Peace naturally supposes justice ; 
r — and obedience implies the observance ofau 
1 acknowledged and pre-existent law, ^h 

I Priests. — Men are only sent into this we^^^f 
L for trial and suflering. ^^| 

I People. — Show ua then the example by i^^| 
I faring yourselves. ^H 

I Priests. — Would you live without God^^| 
Uiiigs? « 

I People. — We wish to live without tyrants^H 
I Priests. — Ye cannot do withoat medtalor^^M 
I intercede and act in your behalf. "^H 

1 People. — Ye mediators with God, and w^H 
[ kings! Ye Courtiers and Priests .' your servid^H 
I are too expensive; — henceforth we meanl^H 
f take the management of our affairs into 4^H 
L own hands. ^^M 

I Then the small groupc exclaimed :--** t^M 
mare iasl, it is all over wUK tM ; the ptt^ ^^^| 
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I And llie people replied : " No, no, by being 
lost, ye are saved ; lor, since we are enlight- 
ened, our power shall not be abused : — our 
dedires extend not beyond our just rights. — 
Resentment it were impossible not to feel, but 
we shall now bury it in the grave of oblivion ; 
^— we were slaves, — we can now comniai 
but, our will is only to be free, and, by willl 



A FREE AND LE(ilSLATlVE PEOI'LE. 

NOW begfin to reflect with myself, that all 
ubiic authority was suspended and at a 
[Stand, that the old government, to which the 
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Feople were habituated, was annihilated, 
iifhuddered at the thought of their falling 
to the disiiolutioii of anarchy. But the imoii 
dinle promptitude, with which they entered 
into a discussion of the nature of their situa- 
tion, quickly dispelled my apprehensions. 
"* " It it not enougli," said they, '' to have 
nancipatcd ourselves from parasites and ty- 
liits, we must guard against the resuscitation 
ind revival of their power. We are but m 
md we k tow, by dear-bought experieai 
hat the wishes of every one of us, by the verj 
'otarity of our nature and passions, incessatit- 
Y point towards authority and self-enjoyraeol 
i tiic expense of others. It is, therefoi*e, tie- 
pe-^sary to provide berorchaiHl against this 
Aiversa) propensity, which is the occaaWck o!C 
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SO much discord^ and to establish certain nikgt 
by which our conduct may be regulated, and 
our rights determined. But, in the investiga- 

^tion of these, abstruse and ditScult questions 
are involved, which demand the whole time 
and faculties of every person concerned. 
JVow, occupied as we necerisarily are, in our 
respective callings, we have not sufficient lei- 
sure to bestow upon these studies; and even 
provided we had, we arc not competent of 
ojrselves to the exercise of such lunctions. 
Let us, therefore, select from among ourselves 
persons properly qualified fo'r the task, who 
shall make it their entire business. Let us 
dekgale the powers which we hold in common, 

Pto them, in order that they may frame for us a 
.system of government and laws; let us make 
•them the representatives of our interests and our 
ifills ; and, that this representation may be as 
perfect as possible, let the choice be numerous, 
and let them be citizens taken out of every 
class of society like ourselves, so as to include 
a diversity equivalent to that of our wills and 
[.our interests." 

The selection being made accordingly, th| 
people thus addressed their delegates ; — " W 
have hitherto lived in a society fortuitoufll 
formed without ySjW terms of agreement, witt 
out free conventional contracts, without any 
stipulation of rights, without reciprocal en- 
gagements : and a multitude of disordeu 
'and calamities have been the result of tq 
I. precarious state of things. After maturrf 
[ deliberating on these circumstances, we nd 
veohe to frame a regular comi^act, oti a w^ 
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ligested model; and we have made chui^f 
ifyou to draw up the arliclcs of it. Ex^| 
nine, therefore, wilh care and discreet att^H 
ion, what ought to be its hasis and condH 
ions. Inquire what is the object and priii^fl 
lies of every association ; observe well ^^'bal 
the rights, which ever)' member britufl 
;loiig with him into it* the poweis lie stafres H 
he public concern, and the powers which tfl 
lUght to reserve entire to himself. Point ool 
U9 equitable laws, and rules of roiiduct, 
*i'epare for us a new system of government; 
or, we are feelingly' sensible, that the princi- 
)les, which to this hour have been our guidi 
ire radically bad. Our forefathers have wad 
lered in the paths of ignorance, and we, froil3_ 
ilind imitation and haoil, have trod in their 
teps. Every thing is conducted by violence, 
rand, and corruption; and the genuine lawfrV] 
)f morality and reason are still enveloped ^H 
inrkness and obscurity. Shed light, ther^H 
ore, upon this gloomy chaos; discover to ^H 
heir principles and connective relations, a^^| 
lublish the code, and we will conform to i^^| 

Aiid the people raised an immense Ihroc^H 
n the form of a pyramid, and, getting upo^H 
t the men they had chosen, said to thetnjH 
'We elevate you this day above us, that ya^| 
D:\y take a more comprehensive view of ofl{^| 
'c^ppclive relations, and be exalted abovj^l 
he tnduence of our passions. I^M 

** But, remember that you are onr co-ci^H 
lens and co-equals; tliat the power, wlii^^H 
ive cunfer upon you, belongs to us: that i^H 
:onlidc it to you as a trust or deposit. J^H 
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' which you are responsible, but not as pereoiM 
property, or as hereditary right; Ihalyou will 
be yourBelves the 6rst to submit to the tans 
which you make; that to-morrow you willde- 
sceiid Irom your station, and stand again on a 
level with us ; and that you will have acquir- 

Icd no right, but the right to our gratitude and 
esteem. And, now only picture to yourselves 
with what tribute of glory and affection the 
universe, which reveres so many vposOes of er- 
ror, vi\\\ honour ihe first asscmLly of rational 
men, that shall have Boletnnly proclaimed the 
immutable principles of justice to mankind, 
and consecrated, in the very (ace of tyrai '" 
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The3e men, chosen by the people to inv _ 
gate the true principles of morality and rea- 
gon, then proceeded to fulfil the sacred ob- 
ject, with which they were charged ; and, al- 
ter a long examination, having discovered an 
universal and fundamental principle, they 
said to their constituents: " We have employ- 
k ed our (acuities in the investigation you de- 
H maud of us, and we conceive the following to 
^^ be the primordial basis and physical origin oTali 
^B justice and of ail right. 
^^ " H'holeccr be the active power, the moi 
^^ cuusc that directs and governs the universe, this/ 
^Bcr, having given to all mm tfu same organs, 
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sonie instinctive sensations, and t/ie same ivants, has 

thereby sufficiently declared, that it has also eiveti 

them the same rights to the use of its worldly fa- 

^^ours; and that, naturally speaking, all men a?^ 

■^ " Secondly, inasmuch aa this power Iiatf 
given to every man Ihe full means of providing 
for his own existence, it clearly follows, that 
^U has created all men independent of each oth- 
^^^ and /rec, and that no one can be born o) 
^^ade the slave of another, but thnt all mi 
^Bre the ««//miVfrf yjro^m/or^ of their own pei 
^feons. 

^^ " Equality, therefore, and lilerty, arc two e 

^fientiol properties of man, two laws of the Divit^ 

ty, as inseparable from his nature, as (Vrcrerjiifl 

and indestructible, as* the physical /jro/)er((es ofl 

the Elements. _ 

" But, on the ground that every man is the 
absolute master of his own person, it follows,, 
that his own free and voluntary consent ia an in- 
dispensable condition, that constitntcs thej 
very essence of every cotiti-act and engagcJB 
ment. * 

" And, since every individual is etptal to ev- 
ery other individual, it ioliows, I hat the ba- 
lance of what is rendered back ought to be 
rigorously in equipaixe with what is given ; foi^ 
the idea ot crpiity a\\<\ of justice h essentialtjl 
iulerwoven in the idea of equality* 

The very words (efjnipohe, eijuidHij, eqiiiti/,) evidentljll 
aiit to u<i lliis conni^xion : iitr, equitibrium, cqualitOM 
t, are nil ufoiie liunilj^or vci'bul pedigree, ond tlie j:iAa 
ilea uf equally, la the sculea of a bulaiicc^ i< ' 

type lit all ibc rest. 
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^H " Efjuality and liberty^ therefore, constitute  
^H the pliysical and unalterable basis of every 
^B tmion of men in society, and are, bj conse- 
1 quence, the necessary and generative principle ot" 

every law and regular syatem of government. 
(c2.) 

*' It IB from having acted in a manner dero- 
gatory from this fundamental principle, that 
thoBe political diseases have crept in amonra ' 
yon, as indeed they have done in every otfc 
nation, which have, at length, awakened a 
excited yon to the remedy of open resistaflj 
and revolt. It is only by returning back f 
new-modelling your conduct conformably h 
this rule, that you can remove abuses and | 
I constitute a happy state of social confede: 
tion. * 

"But, we are in duty bound to suggest to 
you, that, from this regeneration, you will have 
an extreme shock to endure in your habits, 
your fortunes, and your prejudices. Con- 
L tracts of a vicious and injurious tendency 

must be annulled, abusive privileges abolish- 
ed, preposterous and partial distinctions, ille- 
I^itimate and false property of every kind sur- 
lendcred ; in one word, you must return for a 
moment into the state of nature. — Now, con- 
sider well, whether your feelings are capaU 
of consenting to such immense sacrifices," ' 
Thus ppoke the representatives: — Wb 
reflecting on the inherent and greedy ^a*«oii*;< 
of the human heart, I was just on the verge of 
believing that the people would renounce all- 
thoughts of meliorating their condition. E 
Iwas moBt agreeably mialaken-.— fot^inata 
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■^ RIGHT AND ALL LAW. 

Iv a vast crowd of men thronged towards t 
tlironc, and solpinnly abjured all Iheir r' 
I and all their distinctions. — " Unfold to us," 

ed tliej", " the laws oi equality and Ubp.rtv : we 

Edisclaim the future possession of every thing' 

"hat is not held in the sacred name of Justice. "' 

L-*' Equality^ liberty, justice — these shatl be c 

ide hereafter, these shall be the motto, that| 
Retl grace our standard.'* 

And immediately the people raised a flag 
of a most extraordinary size, inscribed with 
these three words, and decorated with three 
corresponding colours. This was placed oti 
the throne of the legislators, when the sym- 
bol of universal justice was, for the first time, 
seen to wave upon the earth. In front of the 
throne the people built a new altar, on which 
they placed a pair of golden scales, a sword, 
and a book, with this legend : — 

TO EQUAL L.\W, WlllCn Jl'DGES AiKD PROTECTS. 

They then surrounded (he throne and altar 
with a vast amphitheatre, and the nation seated 
itself to bcnr the publication of the law. And 
millions of men, lifting up their hands at the 
same instant towards heaven, took (he solemnJ 
oath — " lo Hve equal, free, and just : to respect them 
rights atui property of each other; and to yield o6^V 
dienee to the law, and lo its ministers regularly ap-'* 
pointed."" 

A spectacle like this, so striking, so awfutlj 
sublime, so interesting and moving to a gene- 
rous heart, melted me at once into (ears; and^ 
addressing myself to the Genius. " Hcnrei 
tbrlti let me live," said I ; — " away with dei 
pair; — be gone despondence: — tov,m^Vft^« 
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are now risen from the deaJ, and there is rMV 
thing in futare, which ihey are not vigilantly 
prepared to expect." 



CHAP. xvni. 

CONSTERNATION ASD CONSPIRACY OF TVRAfi' 
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Yet, scarcely had the solemn cry of libi 
and etjualitif resounded on the eartli, when 
Bymptoms of uneasy astonishment and appre- 
hension were visibly excited in different na- 
tions. In one quarter, the multitude, moTed 
by the impulse of desire, but indecisively wa- 
vering between hope and fear, between a 
sense of their rights and the habitual sense of 
slavery, betrayed active signs of agitation: in 
another, kings, suddenly roused from the list- 
lees yawnings of indolence and despotism, be- 
came feelingly alarmed, and trembled for the 
safety of their thrones: every where those 
classes of civil and religious (^mn/5, who delude 
princes and oppress the people, were seized 
with rage and consternation; and, concerting 
together their perfidious plans, they said one to 
another ; " Woe be to us, should this fatal cry 
oi liberty once reach the ear of the multitude, 
and this poisonous spirit oi justice be dissemi- 
nated in their minds." And, observing 

the three-coloured flag with its motto waving 
in (he air: "What a swarm of evils," cried 
they, " are couched in those three words ! If 
^H all men be equal, where is our exclusive r^l^^H 
^^ to bonourB and power ? U'a,U men ace or ou^jUl 
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lo he free, what becomes of our s/avcs, our vas- 
sals, our patrimony, our claims'/ If all be egual 
in a civil capacity, where are our privileges 
oi birth and hereailary descent, and what be- 
comes of the nobility? If all be equal before 
God, what occaijion will there be for media- 
tors, and what is then to become of the u«'cs/- 
hood? Let us therefore join baud and heart, 
and witbout a moment's delay, destroy Ibis 
hydra oi justice, and root out the seeds of this 
noisome liberty, lest, by its rapid growth, it be- 
come too formidable to be extirpated : and 
let no expedients, no arts, be left untried to 
etfecl our purpose. Let us exasperate and 
sound the alarm in the ears of kings, that Ihey 
may take part and coalesce in our cause. Let 
us divide the people; and, having engaged 
iheiQ in war and bloodshed, let us engross 
their attention by battles, conqueete, and na- 
tional jealousy. Let us terrify and fill ihein^ 
with apprehensions respecting the power 
this free nation. Let us form a grand league 
against the common enemy. Let us destroy 
lliis sacrilegious standard, demolish this (hrone 
BOf rebellion, and quench these kindling com- 
|n|Btibles in the outset before the revolulioiia 
^W'flame spreads into a general conflagration.' 
*- And the civil and religious tyrants of the 
people did actually enter into combination to- 
gether; and having, either by absolute force 
or seduction, gained multitudes over to their 
tfidc, they advanced in an hostile manner' 
against the free nation, and surrounding with 
loud cries the ullar and the throne of the nalurai^ 
taw ; " Whal," said tbey, " is all this new- 
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(angled heretical doclrlne, Ihis iinpioiia alU 
this sacrilegious worship? .... Ye true-be- 
lieving and loyal people! Would it not seem, 
that this very day truth was for the first time 
discovered, and that to this hour ye have 
known nothing else but error? Would ye not 
suppose these men to be more particularly 
favoured by fortune than yourselves, and to 
have alone the privilege of being wise ? And 
are you, ye dupes af national reMlton, so stupid- 
ly blind, as not to see how basely your chiefs 
are misleading you, and bow dreadfully tliey 
ore adulterating the principles of your faith, and 
overturning the religion of your forefathers ? Trem- 
ble, ye factious spirits, lest the wrath of hea- 
ven be kindled against you ; and hasten by a 
speedy repentance to correct and make atone- 
ment for your past mibdeeds." 

But, alike inaccessible to the suggestions of 
persuasion and of terror, the free nation con- 
tinued perfectly mute; and, the whole mass 
appearing all in arms, displayed itself tn an 
attitude, at once both striking and formidable. 

And the legislators, addressing themselves 
to the chiefs of nations, said : " If the light, even 
when our eyes were hood-winked, did not fail lo 
illuminate our steps, why, since the bandage 
over them is removed, and we enjoy so large 
a field of vision, should we now conceive our- 
selves to be in a total eclipse of darkness? If 
we, who, in the capacity of leaders, direct 
mankind to esert Iheir faculties and to be- 
come enlightened, deceive and mislead Ihcro, 
under wliat construction is the conduct of 
those to be viewed, who wish oidy to be I 
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leaders of the blind} — Ye chiefs of nations, 
ye rcaWy possess trulh, produce it and let u9 
Kfiee it. and we wiJI receive it with gratitude ; 
■fiir, we pursue it with ambitious ardour, and 
IRrcI personally interested in the discovery of 
it. We are, indeed, but men, and may accor- 
dingly be deceived ; Ye too are but men, and, 
as such, e^uall^ fallible with ourselves. Assist 
kthen in extricating our minds frooi thisdis- 
ibI labyrinth, in which the human species 
AS wandered for so many ages, and from the 
Uuhion of such a multiplicity of prejudices 
pd eril habits. Engage with us, amid thej 
pnflict of contending opinions which arei 
Iruggling with each other for our belief and 
^eptance, in order to trace out the genuine 
id distinctive character of trulh. Let o:ie 
By terminate the long and tedious iitigations 
I error : let us establish between it and trutf 
Jeolemn competition; and let us invite pe» 
pie of all countries to come forward and give 
their opinions : Let us convoke a general as- 
sembly of nationu; let them personally act as 
judges in their own cause ; and, in caiivassingi 
ibe tenets of every separate system, let thi 
field of argument be equally open to the (V 
putants on the side of prejudice and of re 
6on, that every thing may be said for ai 
against each by their respective charapiond 
H!id, finally, let the evidence resulting froi 
ihis discussion, pave the way for an umversi 
liaimony of minds and hearts." 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PEOPLE OF ALL NA> 

TIOKS. 

Thi's spoke the legislators of this free peo- 
ple; when the multitude, animated with tbat 
sudden and instinctive feeling, which every 
reasonable proposition tends to inspire, shoul* 
ed their applause, while the tyrants remained 
alone, unsupported and overwhelmed with 
confusion. 

A scene of a nature at once both novel and 
astonishing then presented itself to my view. 
All the people and nations of the globe, every 
different race of men from every dillerent 
climate, advancing on all sides, seemed to as- 
semble in one incloeure, and there to form an 
immense congress. The molly appearance of 
this innumerable crowd, distinguishable into 
groupes by theirdiversity ofdress, of features, 
and of complexion, exhibited a motit extraor- 
dinary and engaging spectacle. 

On one aide, I could distinguish the Euro- 
pean with his short and close habit, his trian- 
gular hat, shaved chin, and powdered hair; 
and, on the opposite side, the Asiatic with a 
flowing robe, a long beard, a shaved head, 
and circular turban, ' Here I observed the 
inhabitants of Africa, their skin of the colour 
of ebony, their hair woolly, their body girt 
with hiae and white cotton cinctures, and 
adorned with bracelets and beads of coral, 
shells, and glass; there the northern tribes, 
wrapped in their bags of sWvuv the Laplander 
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iiiical bonnet and liIs sriow-shoca 

: Samoicdc with his body glowing willi heat, 

1 surrounded with a strong odorous atmos- 

■phcre ; the Tongmise with his horned bonnet, 

and f.arrj'ing his idols pendent from his neck; 

tlie Yakoul€ with his tatoiied skin ; the Calmuc 

with his Qatlened nose and biuall goat-like 

eyes. Farther on, were the Chinese, attired 

in silk, with their single tress of Iiair; the 

Wpanese of mingled race; the Malayans with 

irge spreading ears, with a ring in their nose, 

gild with an enormous hat of the leaves of the 

alin-tree ('Z 2.) ; and thctatoued inhabitants 

tllie islands of the ocean and of the coiiti- 

■nt which forms our Antipode.* The dis- 

lay of so maiij' varieties of the same species, 

"of so many fantastic inventions of the same 

kind of understanding, of so many different 

modifications ofthe»aiiie kind of organization, 

;it once gave rise to a thousand sensations 

and a thousand thoughts (c 2.) I viewed with 

astonishment the gradation of colour, from a 

bright carnation to a bright brown, a dark 

brown, a muddy brown, bronze, olive, leaden, 

copper — in fi.ie, even to the black of ebony 

and jet. And, observing the Kachemireai 

with hid ros-.j-co loured cheek, beside the sui 

hnvnl Hindoo ; and the Geori|-(a» standing bj 

! Tartar; I reflected upon the ctTects of hot 

1 coW climates, of mountainous and low, 

ffbj ai'tl <''7' Wooded and open grounds. 

iinpared the dwarf of the pole With the gi- 

bt oithe temperate zone ; the lank jirab with 

' The country of the Paj>ons, or New Guinea. 
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the large pot-bellied Hollander 
squat figure of the Samoiede w\' 
well-proportioned form of the 
the Greek; the greasy and wool 
of the JVegro with the ailkj golden lockti of the 
Dane ; the flat-faced Calmuc, with his goat- 
hke ejes, and his nose crushed, to the oi 
and projecting visage, the large blue eyes, 
the aquiline nose of the Circassian and 
Abyssinian. I contrasted the printed cloths' 
the Indian, the well-wrought manufactures 
the European, the rich furs of the Siberians, 
with the clothing of savage nations, composed 
of the platted bark of trees, rushes, leaves, 
and feathers, together with the hlue figures of 
serpents, stars, and flowers, with which their 
skin is stained. Sometimes, the variegated 
appearance of this multitude, reminded me of 
the enamelled meads of the Nile and the Eu- 
phrates, when, after rains and inundations, 
millions of flowers ever}' where unfold them- 
selves; and, sometimes, it brought to my re- 
collection, hy its buzzing noise and busy mo- 
tion, the innumerable swarms oflocusts, which 
alight in the spritjg, like a cloud, upon 
plains of fiauran. 

At the sight of so many living and int) 
gent beings, I could not help reflecting on 
immense multitude of thoughts and sensations 
which were crowded into this space, and on 
the consequent opposition that must prevail 
amid the clash of such a number of different 
opinions, prejudices and passions of men bo 
whimsically capricious; and, in this train of 
meditation, my mind wa& fluctuating in 
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pense betwixt astonishment, admiration, anJ 
fearful apprehension. . . . Wheathe legi5lator9, 
enjoining silence, diverted the current of my 
attenlioii wholly to ihemselves. 

^'Inhabitants of the earth," said they, "a fret 
and pou-erfiil nalioji addresses you in the namC; 
of Justice and of peace, and voluntarily offers, aa 
a security and pledge of its sincerity, the fruits 
of its experience and conviction. Afflicted" 
for a long time with the same grievances as 
yourselves, it at length enquired into their 
origin, and found them to be derived from 
violence and injustice erected into li 
through the inexperience of past gcnerationSi 
and perpetuated by the prejudices of the 
present age. Accordingly, abolishing every 
usurped and arbitrary establishment, and go- 
ing back to the genuine source of reason and 
of right, it perceived that there existed in the 
regular ordtr of Ike universe, and in the physical 
constitution of man, eternal and immutable 
laws, which only required his observance, in 
order to render him abundantly happy. (M 
men! only open your eyes, and survey thei 
hcavcue that afford you light, and llie earth' 
thai gives you nouriiihnient! Do they not dis-j 
pense lo all of you the same beneficent gifts ?j 
^Lod since the Power ihui directs iheir molioim 
^Hs bestowed on alt of you the self-same lifin 
^Be self-same organs, and the self-same want^l 
^Hs it not also given you the same right to tlie^ 
^Be of its favours? Has it not hereby declar-^ 
^B you to be a[] equal and free ? What mortal' 
^^en shall dare refuse to his fellow-creature, 
^K bcnelit of that which is granted Vv\vcv Vi-f' 
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nature? O je fellow-nations of llie earth ! lei" 
us banish from us every kind of tyranny, efe- 
ry unsocial cause of diefieiisiori; let us form 
one individual society, onegrand family; aud, 
since all mankind are identified by one species 
of constitution, let thpre henceforth exist but 
one law, that o(nalure; but one code, that of 
reasott ; but one throne, that oi justice ; but one 
altar, that of i/nioH," 

Thus spoke the legislators : — when the mul- 
titude rent the very skies with shouts of ap- 
plause ; and, in the midst of this popular trans- 
port, a thousand benedictions were heard, and 
the whole atmosphere resounded with the 
words, efjuality, jvstke, imlon. But different feel- 
ings presently succeeded to this first emotion. 
The chiefs and teachers of the people soon 
after began to excite a spirit of disputation 
among them, when there arose a kind of mur- 
mur, which, spreading from groupe to groupe, 
wns converted into clamour, and from cla- 
mour into uproar and disorder of the first 
magnitude: Every nation assuming exclusive 
pretensions, and claiming a preference in fa- 
vour of its own opinions and code. 

" Ye are totally lost in error,"' said the par- 
ties, pointing at each other; " wc alone are 
the persons, who are in actual possession 
of reason and truth: ours is the only truelaw, 
the genuine rule of right and of justice^ the 
sole means of happiness and perlection; all 
other men are either intelicetually blind, or 
downright rebels jn opinion." .... And the 
agitation became extreme . . . ^^ 

But the legiblators, having procIaimedj^H 
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lencc, IhuB addressed tliera : '■ People," said 
Ihey, •' by what strange emotion, by what hur- 
ricane of passion is it thai ye are a^itaLed?. 
What is toe meaning of this storm oi wordrf 
of this boisterous affray ofyonrs, and to wliaf 
extremities will ye suffer it to lead you ? What' 
advantage do ye expect to derive from all 
this strife and contention? For ages has the 
earth been a lield of litigious altercation, and 
torrents of blood have been shed in order to 
decide the controversies of mankind : and 
iLwbat benefit have you reaped from so many 
^Birars and lameptable contests? When the 
^■trong lias subjected the weak to hisopinioij, 
pRas he thereby furthered the cause of evi- 
" dence and truth? O nations! lei your oivq 
wisdom be your guide and counsellor! Whea 
disputes arise between families or individuatw 
what steps do you lake to reconcile the par« 
ties? Do you not appoint arbilralors?" " I'cij 
^e.f," exclaimed tiic miillitude with one unond 
mows voice: "Treat then the autiiors ufyouq 
present contrariety of sentiment in a siu)il%{ 
manner. Command those who call thcm^elveal 
your instruclois, and who impose On you (heir 
creed, to discus* in your presence the ground 
li a nd arguments on which it is founded. Since 
^Kiey appeal to your intcreists, know in whaj' 
^H^ntier your interests are treated by ihem,- 
^Bgaiii, ye chiefs and preceptors of the pco! 
ii-* pie, before ye involve and embroil them in thd 
verbal warfare and jarring hoBtililici; of yoon 
rival doctrines, let the reason:!) for and againftf^ 

I our respective opinions be fairly confronted 
nd seriously carasi^ed. Let us* ft^v^-VftSbV i»- 
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rational and solemn competition, a public 
veytigation of truth, not before the tribunall 
a frail individual or a prejudiced party, _ 
before ti court composed of the collective in- 
formiition and united interests of the species 
at larj^e ; and let the na/urttl sense of the whole 
human race be our arbitrator and judge." 
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And the people having shouted their assi 
the legislators said : " In order that we ml 
proceed in tliia grand work methodically ai 
ivithout confusion, let a spacious amphithea- 
tre be formed in the vacant space before the 
altar of union and o( peace; let each system of 
religion and each particular sect erect its 
own appropriate and distinctive standard 
along the circumference ; let its chiefs and its 
ministers place themselves around it, and let 
their followers be ranged in succession in one 
and the same line." 

And the amphitheatre being traced out, 
order proclaimed, an immense number 
standards of almost every colour and figui 
were instantly raised, analogous to what is 
seen in a commercial port, frequented by a 
hundred nations, when, on public dayeof fes- 
tivity, thousands of Sags and pendants stream 
from a forest of masts. And, at (he sight of 
this astonishing diversity, I turned round and 
fdreseing myself to the Genius : " I had no 
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idea," saiJ I, " that the world was divided ii; 
to more than at most a score of difi'erent 
terns of religion, and even then 1 desjjaired oi 
a reconcihation of opinions; hut, how can I 
hope for any pacification or coalition of minds, 
when I behold thousands of different parties?" 
— "These, however," replied theGeniuB,"are' 
only a part of what exist; and yet they are 
disposed to be intolerant." . . . 

And, as the groupes advanced to take their 
stations, the Genius began to point out to me 
the symbols and characteristic attributes of 
each, and thus explained to mc their mean* 
ing ;~ 

" That first groupe," said he, " with a green 
standard, on which you see displayed a ere' 
scenl, a fillet, andasabre^ is formed of the fol- 
lowers of the Arabian prophet. To assert that 
there is a God (without knowing what he is;): 
to bcHcve in the words of a man (without under- 
standing the language in which he speaks;)' 
(0 travel into a desert in order to pray to the DettaU 
(who is every where;) to uash the hands uilh% 
water (and not to abslain from bathing them 
in blood;) to fast all day (and to feast in the 
night;) to gtt-e ulms of their own property (and 

Mpltmder the property of their neighbour:) " 
,cli are the means af perfection inBtitutcil hff 
\ahomett such the holy watch words and ral-] 
big signals of his true and faithful ibilowers ; 
and, whoever refuses to answer to the sacredi 
call, is considered as a reprobate, has the aw->J 
fill anathema denounced against him, and isl 
deroted to the sword. A God ofrkmeney, /Aa 
author of life, has, according lo \!&em> ws^aVw 
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led these lawsofopprcsBion and Diurder; ha» 
instituted them for the whole universe, though 
he has condescended to reveal them but to 
one man; has established them from all eter- 
nitj, though thej were promulgated aud made 
known by him only the other day. These 
laws are sufficient for all the purposes of life, 
and yet a volume is annexed to them; this 
Tolurae was to diffuse light, to exhibit evi- 
dence, to be the source of perfection and hap- 
piness ; and yet, in the very life-time of the 
prophet, its pages, every where abounding 
■with obscnre, ambiguous, and contradictory 
passages, required elucidation; and the com- 
mentators who undertook to explain and in- 
terpret ihem, not agreeing in opinion, became 
divided into sects and parties opposite and 
inimical to each other. One maintains that 
vJ/t is the true successor, and another takes 
the part oi Omar and Abovbekre. This denies 
the clemity of the Koran, that the necessity of 
ablutions and prayers. The Carmite pi 
scribeti pilgrimage, and allows the use of wit 
while the Hakemik preaches the doctrine 
the transmigration of souls ; — and thus there 
are sects to the number of seventy-two, of 
which you may count the different standards. 
(/2,) la this conflict, each exclusively 
ing claim to infallibility, and stigmatizing 
rest with heresy aud rebellion, haa turn! 
against them its sanguinary zeal. And 
religion, which proiesses to adore a benefii 
and merciful God, the common parent of 
whole human race, by beingf converted into 
iorch 0/ discord and an incentive to war aiid 
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carnage, has never ceased for these twelve 
tiuiidred years to deluf^c Uie earth with blood, 
and to spread havock and desolation froi 
one extremity of the ancient hemisphere 
the other (^-.) 

"The men you see distinguished by their 
immense white turbans, their -large sleeves 
and long rosaries, are the Imans, the Molkts, 
and the JVIuftis ; and not far from them are 
the Dercises with their pointed bonnets, and 
the SonioHs with their hairloose and dishevel- 
led. Observe how they utler with vehemence 
their several professions of faith, and arc be- 

f inning to dispute respecting the greater and 
sser.potlulions; the matter and form otablutions; 
the attributes and perfections of God ; the 
Chailan and the good and evil angels; death; 
the resurrection ; the interrogatory in the grave; 
the passage over the bridge no broader than 
hair ; the balance of works ; the pains of hel 
and the joys of paradise. 

" By the side of these, that still more niirae- 
trous groupe,with standards of a white ground 
■interspersed with crosses, consists of the wor- 
P"ri)ipper3 o( Jesus. Acknowledging the same 
rGod as the Mus^iulmen, founding their belief 
Ipl) the same books, and admitting, like them, 
K firat man, who entailed mortality on the 
^■holc human race by eating an apple, they 
Kre nevertheless inspired with a holy horror 
^K^iHttt them ; and, out o( piety, these two sectg 
Hialually (real each other as impious impoal 
^ftrs and blasphemers. The chief point cm 
^phich their disscntion hinges, is, that after ada 
Hiilling the unity and indivisibHity of God, tt» 
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ChristianB notwithstanding go on to tlii 
him into three distinct persons, making of each 
aw entire and complete indicidual, and yet insist- 
ing at the same lime, that these three separate 
individuak make one whole^ identical and insspa- 
table individual: and the; further add, that this 
invisif/le Being, who^ils the universe, assumed 
the visible form of a man, with material, mor- 
tal, and finite faculties or organs, without 
ceasing to be immaterial, immortal, and infi' 
nite. The Mussulmen, on the contrary, not 
able to comprehend these mysteries, though 
they find no sort of difficulty in conceiving the 
eternity of the Koran, and the mission of the 
prophet, condemn them as fabulous absurdi- 
ties, and reject them as the visions of a disor- 
dered brain. And hence results the most im- 
placable enmity betwixt the two. 

" Moreover, the Christian sects^ equally di- 
vided among themselves, are not less nume- 
rous than those of the Mussulman religion ; 
and their bickerings and controversies are 
the more violent, from the objects for which 
they contend being inaccessible to the sen- 
ses, and, of consequence, incapable of de- 
monstration, so that the opinions of each have 
no rule to go by, no foundation to stand upon, 
but their own will or caprice. Thus, agree- 
ing, that God is an incomprehensible and un- 
hioicn being, they nevertheless dispute re- 
specting his essence, his mode of acting, and 
his attributes. Agreeing, thai his Iranforma- 
tion, as they suppose, into man is an enigma 
^^ that the human understanding is incapable of 
^L solving, they dispute respecting the confusicq^fl 
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or the distinction of /WO wilk and two tiahira 
the change of sutsfancei, the real or Jidilious 
sencc, the moiic of incarnation, and the like. 

" Hence Lave sprung up in numerable secti 
of which two or three himdred have alread; 
perished, and of which three or four hmidi-ei 
others still exist, and are represented by thai 
multitude of colours or ensigns, among whicfc 
jour sight is bewildered. The first in order, 
which ia surrounded by that groupe bo gro- 
tesque and fantastic in their attire, with red, 
purple, black, white, and variegated robes, 
with their heads some distinguished by the 
(ensure, some with the hair cut short, and 
others wholly bald, with red hats, square caps, 
mitres, and long beards, (h 2) is the sfaudard 
of tlie Roman pontiff; who, by conferring on 
the priesthood the pre-eminence of his city iu 
a civil view, has erected his svprenufcif into a 
point of religion, and made of his pride an ai 
tide of faith. 

" Again, on the right, you see the Greek 
pontifi*, who, tenaciously proud of the opposi- 
riilion and rivaliihip set up by his metropolis, 
comes forward with equal and counter pre- 
tensions, and supports them against the West- 
ern church, by the superior antiquity of that 
of the East. On the left, are the standards of 
two recent chiefs,* who, throwing oflTa yoke 
that was become tyrannical, have, by the in- 
troduction of their reform, raised altars against 
altars, and gained half Europe from the Po] 
Bcliind them are the subordinate seclfl ii 
tlidi these grand parties are again t>ubdivi-J 
* L,u1bcr and Calviii- 
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ded, the Nestoriaiis, the Eutyclieans, (lie 
cobites, the Iconoclasts, the Aiiabaptist», the 
Presbyterians, the WicklifiteB, the OfeJaiidrins, 
the Manicheans, the Pietists, the Adamites, 
the Enthusiasts, the Friends or Quakers, the 
Weepers, together with a hundred others. 
(»2;) all of distinct parties, of a persecuting 
spirit when strong, tolerant when weak, ha- 
ting each other ill the name of a God of peace, 
t'ormiiig to themselves an exclusive paradise 
in a religion of universal charily, each doom- 
ing the rest to endless torments in another 
world, and realizing here the imaginary hell 
of futurity." 

Next to this groupe, observinga single si 
dard of a hyacinth colour, round which wei 
gathered men in all the various dresses of Eu- 
rope and Asia: " Here," said [ to the Genius, 
'■'■ we shall surely find unanimity." — " Yes," re- 
plied he, " so it would seem at first sight, un- 
der the superficial and casual appearances of 
the moment: but do you not know what reli- 
gious system it is? Then, perceiving in He- 
brew characters the monogram of the name of 
God, and branches of the palm-tree in the 
hands of the Rabbins : "Are not these," i 
I, " the children of Moses, dispersed over 
earth to this very hour, and who, holding 
ery nation in abhorrence, have been Ihi 
selves universally abhorred and persecute) 
— "Yes," replied the Genius, "and it is 
this very reason, that, having neither time 
liberty to dispute, they have preserved 
appearance of unanimity. But, wlien I 
come to be reinstated, no sooner shall they 
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compare their principles, and reason upon 
their opininiis, tlinii they will be divided, as 
formerly, at least into two principal seels,* 
one of which, taking andvanlage of the si- 
lence of (heir legislator, and confining itself 
to the literal sense of his books, will deny ev- 
ery dogma therein that is not clearly express- ' 
cd, and, on that ground, will reject as the in- 
ventions of the drr.umcificd, the immortnlili/ oflht 
soul, its transmigration into an abode of happi- 
ness or punishment, its remnection, the last 
judgment, the existence oi both good and evil 
angels, the revolt of a fallen spirit, and all the 
loelical system of a world to come; and this 
ivoured people, whose perfection consists in 

cutting off a small, bit of Ilesh this mere 

atom of people, that in the mullitudi nous ocean 
of mankind is but as a small wave, and which 
pretends that all thing? were made forit alom 
will, in consequence of their schism, redui 
to one half their already trivial weight in th( 
balance of the universe." 

The Genius then directed my attention 
another groupe, the Individuals of which weri 
clothed in white robes, had a veil over their 
mouths, and were ranged around a standard 
of the colour oftlie orient beamsoftke duwn. On 
Llhis standard was painted a globe, one bemi- 
ngj^iere of which was black and the other 
Vbile. "The fate of these disciples o( Zo- 
uter,''- (k 2) continued he, " this obscurer 
jjoant of a people once so powerful, w'" 
S (tiinilar to that of the Jews. Oispereed, : 
•The SadUucee* and Pharisees. 
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they are at present, among other nations, ami 
persecuted by all, they implicitly receive 
wilhoiit examination or discussion, the pre- 
cepts that are taught them by the representa- 
tive of their prophet ; but so soon as their 
Mobcil and their Deslours (/ 2,) sliall be re-es- 
tablished in Iheir former prerogatives, the 
controversy will be revived respecting the 
good and the bad pmmple, the engagements of 
Ormuzd, Ihe God of light, and Jhrimanes, (he 
God of darkness; the literal or allegorical 
sense of these contests ; the good and evil Ge- 
nii ; the loership of fire and die elements; polht' 
(ions and aAlutions, the resurrection of both body 
and soul, op o/" the soid alone (wi 2;) the renova- 
tion of the present icor/rf. arul the new one which 
is to succeed it. And the Parsecs will be split 
into sects, more or less numerous, just in pro- 
portion as their families shall have contract^™ 
the manners or opinions of foreign natioMH 
during their dispeiiiion. <1H 

" Next to these are standards which exbi^ 
bit, upon an azure ground, monstrous figures 
of human bodies, double, treble, or quadru- 
ple, with the heads of lions, wild boars, ami 
elephants, with the tails of fishes, tortoises, 
&c. These are the standards of the sects of 
India, who find their Gods amidst the animal 
creation, and the souls of iheir kindred in rep- 
tiles and insects. These men support asy- 
lums for the receptionof hawks, serpents, and 
rats, and look with horror upon their breth- 
ren of mankind ! They purify themselves with 
the dung and urine of a cow, and considi 
ibemaeheB as polluted I 
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retic ! They wear a net over their mouths, 
lest by accident a fly should get down their 
throats, and they should thus swallow a soul 
in purgatory; and yet, with all these exqui- 
site and tender-hearted feelings of humanity, 
they will suffer a Faria (ji 2) to perish with 
hunger, without a single sensation of remorse, 
rather than relieve him ! They worship the 
same Divinities, but enlist themselves under 
the banners of different competitors and an- 
tagonists. 

" This first standard, separated from the 
rest, and on which you see represented a 
figure with four heads, is that of Brama, who, 
though the God of Creation^ has no longer ei- 
ther followers or temples, and who, reduced 
to serve as a .pedestal to the Lingam (o 2,) re- 
ceives no other mark of attention than a little 
water which the Bramin every morning casts 
over his shoulder to him, reciting at the same 
time a barren hymn in his praise. 

" The second standard, on which you see 
painted a kite with a red body and white 
head, is that of Vichenou^ who, though the God 
of preservation^ has passed a part of his life in 
mischievous adventures. Sometimes, you sec 
him under the hideous forms of a tvild boar 
and of a lion^ gnawing and tearing human en- 
trails in pieces ; sometimes under that of a 
horsc^ (p 2,) about to appear, armed with a 
drawn sabre, in order to put an end to the 
present age, to extinguish the luminaries of 
heaven, to dash the stars to shivers, to crush the 
terraqueous globe^ and to cause the mighty serpent 
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to vomit a Jlame'u-hick shall consume the wi 
orbs of (he planetary sysltm. 

" The ihird standard is that ofChiceti. 
Cod of destruction and desolation,, and who nev 
thclees has for his emblem the sign of produc- 
tion : he is the worst and most odious of the 
three, and jet he has the greatest number of 
foUoivers. Jealously proud of his attribute 
and character, his partizans in their devotion 
(y 2) express the most sovereign contempt for 
the rest of his equals and brother divinities, 
and, imitating the strange incongruity, by 
which he is distinguished, they profess mo- 
desty and chastity, and at the same time pub- 
licly crown with flowers and bathe with milk 
and honey the obscene image o! the Lingam. 

Behind them again come the inferior stan- 
dards of a multitude of Gods, male, female, 
and hermaphrodite, who in the capacity of 
relations and friends of the three principal 
unea, have parsed their lives in contests with 
each otiicr, and are, in this respect, imitated 
by their worshippers. These Gods are in 
want of nothing, and yet are eternally receiv- 
ing offerings. They are omnipotent, and 
their omnipresence fill the whole univei 
and yet a Bramin, by muttering a short ' 
tation, imprisons them in an image or a pil< 
er, and retails their favours accordi 
own will and pleasure. 

" At a still greater distance, you will oI>- 
■jervc a multitude of other standards, which 
have upon a yellow ground, common lo them 
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^^all, difTerent emblems exhibited upon the|^J 
^■/»7'(^ .ire the standards of one God, who, un4^^| 
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^^hrious tiames, is acknowledged by ihe nn- 
^Hloneoftlic East. The C/iiW5c woriliip him 
H&nder the name of Fdt (r -2.) ; the Japanese 
under \hai oi Bitdso ; the inhabilanis of Ce^/on 
under that of Beddhou : the people of Laos 
under that of Chekia ; the Pegitan under that 
ofPhta; the Siamese under that of Sommono- 
Kodom ; the people of Thibet under that of 
Budd and of La. All of them, agreeing as to 
some points of his history, celebrate his pem- 
fenl life, his mortijicalioiis, his/ttsiinffs. his func- 
tions of mediator and expialor, the enmity of 
another God his adversary, their conJUct.t, and 
his ascendenc}/. But disagreeing respecting the 
means of recommending themselves to his fa- 
vour, they dispute about rites and praclica] 
services, and the dogmas of their inlerioy and 
of their /jwi/i'c doctrine. Here you may observe 
the Japanese Bonze, in a yellow robe, with hif' 
head uncovered, who preaches the etemitj 
of souls and dieir successive tranymigraliorl 
into different bodies; and his contiguous rj. 
val, the Siiiioistf who denies that Ihe soul cai 
exii^t independently of the senses (s 2.). 
Maintains that it is a mere ejfccl, caused by the 
Iteralion of the sensitive organs, with wliich, 
I such, it is connected, and with which it 
Brishcs, like sounds nidi thcdestruclion of a 
Msical instrument. There you see the Sia- 

jesr, with shaved eye-brows, and with the Ta- 

i^at screen in his hand (/ '2.), who recoin- 
mends alms-giving, expiations, and olieriMgr 
atitl yet believes in blind prcdetiti nation aiii 
^^plftcable necessity. TheChinese Ho-Cham 
crificcs lo Ihe souls of his auccsVo're, v*\vJ 
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his neighbour, the follower of Confucius^ aP 
tempts to discover his horoscope and futnre 
destiny b^ the tossing at random of artificial 
tishea or counters and the conjunction of the 
stars (u 2.) Observe that infant surrounded 
by a swarm of priests with jellow garments 
and hats: he is the Grand Lama into whom 
God of ThiOcl has just passed and become in- 
carnate (v 2.) He has, however, a rival to 
share this blessing along with him ; and, on 
the banks of the Baikah the Kulmuc Tartar 
boasts his God, as well as the Tartar of Lasa. 
But, being both unanimous, in this important 
point, ihatGod can only take up his residence 
in one human body at a time, they ridicule 
the gross stupidity of the Braminical Indian, 
who sanctifies and looks with an eye of reve- 
rence upon the dung of the cow, while they 
themselves consecrate and preserve with no 
less awe the loathsome excrements of their 
pontiff («' 2.)" 

Beside these standards, an innumerable mal- 
titude of othei^ presenting themselves to our 
notice: " I should never have done," said the 
Genius, " were 1 to detail to you all the di 
ent systems of belief, into which nations 
split. Here the Tartar Hordes adore, uni 
the emblematical figures of animals, birds. 
insects, the good and evil Genii, who, in subor- 
dination to a supreme but listless divinity, go- 
ucrn the universe, and, in their idolatry, ex- 
hibit evident traces of the ancient paganism 

fthe western world. You see the grotesque 
and whimsical dress of their Ckamans, wf 
wearing a robe of leather decorated with 
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tie beltx and rattles, wilh idols of iron, claws oi 
bird^, skins of serpents, and heads of owls 
agitated witli pretended convulsions, and, b;, 
magical incantations, evoke the dead in ordei 
to deceive the living. There j-ou behold thi 
sable inhabitants of Africa, who, in the nor-' 
ship of their Fetiches, present the same opin- 
ions. Again, you have the inhabitant of Ju- 
da, who adores God under the figure of an 
enormous serpent, which the swine unluckily 
regard as a delicious morsel (jr 2.) Observe 
the Teleulean who dresses the figure of his 
God in a uniform of all colours, and supposes 
him to resemble a Russian soldier; also the 
KamchaAile, who finding that things fare ill 
wilh him in this world in his own climate, re- 
presents God to himself under the figure of a 
mprinovs and ill-tempered old man (y 2,) smok- 
ing his pipe and seated in his sledge chasing 
foxes and marterns. In fine you will remark 
a hundred savage nations besides, who, hav- 
ing none of those ideas which are prevalent 
among civilized people, respecting God, the 
soul, and a future state, have no species of 
worship whatsoever among them, and yet are 
not the less favoured wilh the gifls of nature 
'd this religionless state, in which she lias cre- 
1 them." 
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 The diflerent gpoupes having by this (ime 
V taken their stations, and the noisy buzz ofllie 
multitude having subsided into a profound si- 
lence, the legislators said : — " Chiefs and in- 
structors of the people! Ye now are sensibly 
» convinced, that the various nations of the 
globe, in consequence of their living so detach- 
ed and so remotely situated from one another, 
have each chalked out for themselves a difler- 
ent course, every one pursuing that route, 
which appeared from the map of its own judg- 
ment lo lead lo truth. But, if there be only 
one road to it, and if opinions take a contrary 
direction one to another, it '\s sulliciently obvi- 
ous, that somebody must have missed their 
way. And, if it be found, that so numerous 
an assemblage of people have swerved from 

I the right path, what person can assure him- 
self, with any ground of confidence, that he 
has not himself mistaken his way .'' — Where- 
fore, let us, in the first place, set out upon our 
enterprise of discovery by mutually opening 
the candour of our hearts indulgently to each 
other, and that too with a serious and philart- 
thropic determination not lo be warped or 
seduced from ourselves in that respect by any 
motives originating from a discordance or 
contrariety of opinion. — Let us (hen advance 
into the field of investigation, and commence 
our search after truth, as if we were all entire 
itrangers to it. For, the opinions, that to thb 
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Eoii^Dave governed the natlone of the earth, 
prodocei] by mere hazard, propagated in the 
shade ofobsciirity, saiictitiea and bowed down 
to wjlliotit hesitation or scrutiny, and patron- 
ized from a love oinovelly and imitation, have, 
by a clandestine operation, nearly usurped 
the whole of their empire. It is high time, 
therefore, if they he actually founded in fact, 
to identify and attest their certainty by a bo- 
letnn recognition, and thereby to legitimate 
their existence. Let us accordingly submit 
them this day to the ordeal of a genera! and 
impartial examination: — let every one pro- 
duce the credentials of his faith : — let the rest 
give their verdict upon thera : and let us ac- 
knowledge that to be the only true belief which 
can be universally admitted, as such, by the 
whole human race." 

Then, from the order in which they wen 
respectively stationed, the first standard ofld 
Ibe left obtained the privilege of opening thd 
discussion; — -'There cannot be a shadow of 
doubt,'' said they, " that ours is the only trua 
the only infallible doctrine. In the first placej 

tit is self-evideiitly revealed by God himself." 
■-*' So also is oure," exclaimed all the othra 
t^ndards, "and that too beyond the possibtJ 
lity of a doubt.'" 
" But it is requieite,'' interposed the legia 
JiUors, '-that we should be told what it ia-j 
for, it were impossible to believe what we kno^ 
nothing about." \ 

" Our doctrine," resumed thr first standarc^ 
^^L^t) proved by a numerous train o(Jaci3, by t^ 
^^■pltiplicity of mtVar/e«, by^resurrectioiis frocd 
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the dead, by rivers suddenly dried up, br 
mountains transported to a distance, and by a 
crowd of other facts, which it would be end- 
less to enumerate." 

" We also," cried the rest, " we can adduce 
miracles in vindication of our faith M'ilhoul 
number:" — and each began to corroborate 
and verify their assertions by the most incre- 
dible recitals. 

" Their miracles," replied the first stand- 
ard, " are either Ok prodigies of a creduious and 
svperstitious imagination, or wrought by the de- 
moniacal agency of the ei-il spirit, who has b^« 
guiled them by his deceptions." <■■ 

"Yours," retorted the others, " yours BSW 
the machinations of fancy and supers! itiotlff^ 
credulity:" — and all, speaking individually of 
themselves, added : " None are true ones but 
our own; as to all other miracles, they arc 
downright forgeries." 

And the legislators said, "Have you any 
living witnesses to attest them .•'" 

" No," replied they, " the facts are of an- 
cient date, and the witnesses are long since 
dead, but they are left upon record in tb 
writings," 

Be it 60," said the legislators : " buM 
they be found in direct contradiction to cflra 
other, who is to reconcile them,''" 

One of the standards, in return, emphali- 
cally exclaimed : " J ust arbitrators ! as a protiT 
that our witnesses had ocular conviction^ 
the truths in question, they sacrificed tbi 
lives in contifmation of them: so that i 
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led is actually sealed witti (lie blood of mar- 

C" So also is ours," re-echoed the rest : " we 

can cite tlie history of thousands of marty 
who died with the most heroical fortitude, 
braving the most agonizing; torturer, without 
ever swerving from tlie faith, or abjuring the 
(ruth in a single point." — And the Christians 
of every sect, the Mussulmcn, the Indians, the 
Japanese, all quoted a numberless catalogue, 
of biographical narratives and memorials of 
dying confessors, martyrs, penitents, and the 
like. 

And one of the parlies having denied thi 
authenticity of the raartyrollogy of their op- 
ponents: " Well," cried they, " we are ready 
(o die ourselves in proof of the infalUbility of 
«ur creed." 

LAnd instantly a crowd of men of every sect 
ltd religion presented themselves to endure 
kher death or whatever torments might be 
licted upon them. And numbers of them 
legan (o tear their arms, and to beat their 
tpads and their breasts, without betraying the 
last visible symptom of pain. 
 But the legislators interposing began to re- 
nonstrate with them: " O fellow men!" said 
Uiey. "hear with composure what we wish to 
submit to your consideration. If you die, in 
order to prove tJiat two and two make four, 
nill this truth gain additional confirmation by 
your death .•*" 
" No," exclaimed the groupes with one una- 

IoiiDous negative. 
I " And provided you die, in order to 
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that they make five, will (hat make tli< 
five ?" 

*' No," replied they with the same unani 
mous voice, 

" Well," continued the legislators, " what 
then does all this perBuasion ofyours tend to 
prove, if it make no manner ol alteration in 
the existence oftljinga? — Truth is uniformly 
one and the same: — your opinions are multi- 
form and various; consequently, a considera- 
ble number of you must necessarily be mista- 
ken. And, if those, who are in this predica- 
ment, can, as is evidently the case, he confi- 
dently persuaded of fallacy and error, how 
can persuasion be regarded as demonstrative 
evidence ? Again, if error has its martyrs 
who sacrifice themselves in defence of it, how 
is martyrdom a just criterion of truth ? U (he 
evil spirit he capable of working miracles, 
how will you draw a line betwixt him and the 
Divinity? Besides, why thus continually re- 
sort to incomplete and incompptent miracles ? 
Why not rather, instead of these marvellous 
changes and deviations from the fixed course 
of nature, miraculously change the course of 
opinions ? Why murder and terrify men, in- 
stead of enlightening and correcting their ig- 
norance ? 

"O credulous and opinionated mortals! If 
we are none of us absolutely certain of what 
passed yesterday, nor even of what is passing 
this very day before our own eyes, how can 
we solemnly pledge ourselves for the truth of 
what happened two thousand years ago? 

" Weak and preauroptuous men! the h 
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nuiore are invariable and unerringly pro-j 
fotind, but oiii" vague and shallow uiiderstaud-j 
mgs are full of iiiiiitualioii and vain illuston 
Hlid jet we take upon ouisehes to cotnpre- 
^Bfid and to resolve every tiling that comes 
^Kour way. But, in reality, it were much ea- 
sier lor llie whole human race to fall into er- j 
ror, than for a single alom to change or forgetJ 
its nature." 4 

" Well," said one of the reverend sages, 
'• setting aside all evidence built upon facts 
of this nature, since they may possibly be 
equivocal, let us attend to ihe proofs deduci*| 
hie from reason and the intrineic merit of thn 
doctrine itself." I 

An hm'in of the law oi MitkoincI, with a look ' 
ijf contidence, then stepped forward, and hav- 
ing turned himself towards Mecca, and utter- 
ed with emphasis \\\^ profession o/finth: " Let § 
God be praised!" said he, with a grave and so 
)emn accent, " the light shines in all its spletv 
dour, and the truth hath no need of examina 
tion." Then exhibiting the Koran: "Here,'? 
conliiiued be, "is the light and the truth i 
"eirvery essence! There is no douOl in this ^ 
tok ; it guides unthoul error the jjmwi who impli~ 
"jf btHeves wilkoul the intuitive evidence of his 

, who receit^es idlhoul (lisfvssion ihe divine.^ 
^ehlioTi, which was sent down unto the propht 
mgape the simple and to confound the wise. Got 
fth ap/iointed Muhomet to be his minister wpo* 
}Brih : be has delivered up the world to him, llio, 
might siiImIuc Ififhis su:ord suck as refuse to fi 
e in his /am. The injidels dispute, and will no^ 
£we ; their obduracy prouedt from God., vskk 
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halh hardmeii and sealed vp tlicir hearts, that kt 
might deliver them over to the most terrible chm- 
iiscmenta.''''* 

Here he was interrupted by a violent mur- 
nrai' proceeding from every quarter. " What 
man is this," cried all the groupes,"who thus 
gratuitously insults us ? By what right does 
he pretend, as a conqueror and a tyrant, to 
impose bis creed upon us? Has not God gift- 
ed UH as well as himself with eyes, with un- 
derstanding, and with reason? And have we 
not an erjual right to make use of them in in- 
forming ourselves what we ought to rejei 
and what to believe? If he has a right to e 

I tack, have not we a right to defend ourseivei 
If he chuses to believe without examinatto) 
flTe we, therefore, not to employ our 
Judgment in forming a rational belief for ond 
selves? 
« And what is all this splendid and litmtnot 
doctrine which dreads the /i^A/? What ibi 
apostle of a merciful God who preaches oiilfl 
murder and carnage ? What tliis God of jusli^ 
■«vho punishes the blindiiess of which he hiH 
Belfis the cause? If violence and pereecutiof 
be the arguments of truth, must mildness and 
charily be therefore regarded as the charac- 
, leristic attributes of falsehood ?" 

Then a person from a neighbouring grouri 
f advanced and said to the I man : — "Well, evi' 
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atlmilliiig Mahomet to be the apostle of a bu- 
pcrior doctrine, the prophet of the (rue reli- 
gion, — be so obliging as lo inform "3, which 
of the two we are to follow in order lo prao- j 
tise it — his son-in-law ^/(, or his vicars Otnat"^ 
and ^boubfkre?^'' (z 2.) 

He had scarcely mentioned these itomos^ 
when a terrible schism arose among the Mus^ 
sulmen. The partisans of Omar and of ^liif 
treating each other as herelicx and profane apoa^ 
/ales, poured forth against each other a whold 
volley of maledictions. Their tatignage even 
'lecamc so violent, and the affray so seriour 
last, that the neiglibouring grotipes werff'a 
iged to interpose, in order to prevent iheip.T 
iming to blows." ' 

At length, when the storm had a little aba^ 
ted, the legislators addressing themselves t(o 
the [mans : " Ye now see," said they, " thfl 
consequejicea resulting from your principle^ 
Were ihcy carried into practice, you woitlcl 
by yonr mutual enmity, proceed from one ew 
trcmity to another, destroying each other till 
not an individual would be left; and is It not 
the the first law of God — lo kt man live? Thea , 
addressing theraselvcB lo the other groupesi; 
" This exclusive spirit of intolerance,'" 
they, " undoubtedly militates against evei^ 
idea of justice, and saps the very foundalioul 
of morality and of society : would it not, how*; 
Lvcr, be proper, before wc absolutely rejectl 
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i recited, that ne may not partially decid^ 
HMD forms alone without having fuiidameutnlj 
ivesligated the religion itself.'"' 
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And, the groupes acceding to the pro[ 
sition, tlic Iman began to explain to tiiera hi 
GrW, who be/ore-lime hail sjmkcn to the natioi 
aunkin idolatry ij/ twenty-four thousand prophei., 
hadat length sent the last, ike seal and perfection of 
all the rest, Mahomet, in whom was vested the sal- 
vation of peace; how to prevent the word of 
truth from behig any more perverted by inf 
dels, the divine mercy had written with his ou 
hand the leaves of the Koran; and, expatiating 
upon the dogmas of Islamism, the hnan ex- 
plained bow the Koran, by virtue of its being 
f, the word of God, was, like its divine author, 
uncreated and eternal: how it had been transmitted 
from heaven leaf by leaf in tiventy-fonr thousand 
nocturnal apparitions of the angel Gabriel; how 
the angel announced his approach by a small 
clicking noise, which threw the prophet into a cold 
sweat; how in the vision of one night, he Ira- 
jl'clled tlirougli ninety heavens, mounted upon 
'mal called Borah, one half woman and one i 
Se; how, being endowed with the gitl 
Mrades, hcicaJkcd in the sunshine withovt prod 
Wig any shadow, corned with a single word tree^i 
Veady withered to resume their verdure, filed H 
veils and the cisterns ictth water, and split the disk 
of the moon in two ; that,muler the authority of a 
commission from heaven, JUahomet had propa- 
gated, by dint of the sword, a religion the most 
loorthy of God for its sublimity, the most suitable 
_for man from the simplicity of its practical ir 
'juuctions, as consisting only of eight orten lei 

? points : such as,.(o confess tlis unity of God , 
non-ledge Mahomet as his only prophet ; to pi 
^fC times in the day: to fast one month intheya 
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to pay a visit to Mecca once at least in our It. 
to pmj the tenth of all that ue possess ; to drink no 
wine, to eat no su-ine's fiesh, and to make war upon 
the injidch (a 3.) ; bywhicii means every Mus- 
sulman, becoming bimself an aposlle and a 
marlyr, would enjoy in this world an infinity 
of blessings, and at bis death his soul, being 
wdglied in the balance of works, and \\\a absolu- 
lion pronounced by the tioo black angfis, would 
pass over the bridge extended across the Infer- 
nal abyss, which is no broader /Atif/ « hiiir,and 
as sharp as the edge of a sword, and would be 
finally received into the paradise of bliss, wa- 
tered nilli rivers of iniik and honey, and em- 
balmed with the perfumes of India !ind Ara- 
bia, where it would live in ujiinterrupted com- 
merce with those chaste females, the celestial 
Hoiiris, who present an incessantly renewed 
virginity to the elect, who enjoy a perpetual- 
ly renovated youth. 

This curious relation excifed an inioluntar 
ry smile in the countenance of every one; ft! 
the various groupes, meditating upon thef 
articles of belief, unanimously exclaimed 

IH How is it possible for rational beings 
Dave faith in such strange revcricf; ? Might 
Hot one eiipposc that a chapter had been just 
read to U3 from the " Thousand and One JVights.''' 
And a Saimiedc (stepping forward, said : — 
" The paradise of Mahomet is in my opiniojl 
pcellcnl; but one of llic means of arriviiij 
lit ptiziEles me extremely. Tor, if it be IK 

nry to abitain from meat and drink t'tlipeeA 
t riiiitff ami setting st/ii, as their prophet ordains^ 
WW \& stidi fa:itifig pmclicabVe in out cq'MiQ>Vc')i 
0:2 
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I u^kfre the sun continues above the horizon for 
I months together f" 

To vindicate ihe honour of llieir prophi 

the Mu^&ulmen doclors all datl^ denied l! 

possibility oi' the fact: but a hundred people 

bearing lestimony to the truth of it, the infal- 

iibjlity of Mahomet sustained a violent shock. 

" It is a little singular," said a European. 

u " that God should have continuallj revealed 

l^l what was going on in heaven, without e' ~ 

^H having Informed us of what was passing uj 

 earth!" 

^^k " For mj part," said an .American, 
^^L^an insuperable dilHcult)' in this pilgrimage of 
^V^ theirs. For, let us suppose a generation lo 
f^^ bo twenty-five years, and the number of males 
existing on the face of the globe to be a hun- 
pi died uiilllonB : in this case, every one being 

k obliged to travel to Mecca once during his 
life, there would be four millions of people an- 
nually upon the road; and, as it would not be 
possible for them to return in the same year, 
the number would consequently be doubled, 
Ihat is to say, would amount to eight milliotis. 
^ _\ow, wiiere are there provisions, lodging, wa- 
ter, and vessels to be found suthclent for the 
accommodation of such a host of ablutionary 
travellers every where on their march ?- 
fact, miracles muHt be wrought lo sarmi 
such immense obstacles." 

t" TItat the religion of Mahomet is not a 
'velation from heaven," said a Catholic divine, 
*' is fully proved from a great part of the no- 
lions on which it is founded, having existed 
m ioug time prior to its eslabUsVancn'. ■, so tin 
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is noUiiiig more than a contused miscellany on 
perverted truths, purloined from our holy re-fl 
ligion and that of the Jews, which on ambi<l 
■us iudividual has made subservient to bi»fl 
11 tjcllish projects of doraiiiiuu, and hisi 
'orldly views. Peruse his book, and you will.1 
find little else than the histories of the Old I 
and New Testament travestied into the most I 
puerile and absurd tales, and the rest of it all 
tissue of vague and contradictory declama^l 
tion, of ridiculous or dangerous precepts, — ^1 
Again, sift and analyze the spirit of these pre*l 
cepts and the conduct of their apostle: andll 
you will find a shrewd and daring characterij 
which, to carry his own purposes, works withjl 
admirable address, it is true, upon the pas- 1 
sions of those whom he wishes to govern. — il 
He directs his discourse to simple and credo- 1 
lous men, and fills their minds with pretended I 
prodigies. They are ignorant and jealoU)>,fl 
and he flatters their vanity by holding up sci-J 
ence as an object of contempt; — they arefl 
poor and rapacious, and he iiiQumcs their dev 
sires by the hope of plunder; — having nothinflB 
at first to give them upon earth, he crealeB* 
treasures in heaven; he makes them long forfl 
death as the greatest of blessings; he threat- 1 
ens (he cowardly with hell; he promises pa*l 
radise to the brave; and animates the weak I 
by the notions of predestination and fatality;! 
in short, be produces that zeal and enthusi*J 
asm, which he finds requisite for the prosectlfl 
tion of bis designs, by every thiikgthat can 'm*M 
mtQ and captivate the reuses, by every provo- 1 
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^B calive and allurement that can interest or in* 
^B list all or any of the passions in his favour, 
^f " How ditrerentthe character of the Chris- 
1 lian doctrine ! and how much docs its empire, 
established on the counteraction of every na- 
tural inclination and the ejittinction of all the 
passions, prove its celestial origin ! How for- 
cibly does its mild, compassionate, and con- 
solatory morality attest its emanation from the 
Divinity ! Many of its dogmas, it is true, soar 
beyond the reach of the human understanding, 
and impose on reason a respectful silence; 
but this very circumstance tends the more ful- 
ly to confirm and authenticate its origin, since 
the inventive faculties of man could never of 
themselves, have attained to such sublime 
mysteries." — Then, with the Bilk'in one hand, 
I and the Four Evangelists in the other, he he- 
^1 gan to relate, that in the beginning, God (af- 
^H ter having parsed an eternity without doing 
^H aTiy thing) conceived at length the design 
^H (without ostensible motive) of forming llic 
^B world out of nothing: that having in six days 
^Vcreatcd ihe whole universe, he found himself 
f^ fatigued on the seventh: that having placed 
the first human pair in a delicious garden, in 
order to make them completely happy, he ne- 
vertheless forbad them to taste of the fruit of 
a certain tree which he planted within their 
reach: that these first parents having yielded 
to temptation, nil their posterity (that was 
I yet to be born) were roudemned to suffer the 
r penalty of a fault which they had no share in 
I committing: that, after pen 
'es to damn themseUe 
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tiiougaud }ears, this God of inercjhad order* J 
cd his dearly-beloved boh, engendered withJB 
out a mother and of the same age with him^ i 
self, to descend upon the earth in order to be 
put lo death, and that loo (without his being 
known but to a mere handful of people) for 
tbe universal salvation of mankind, the major 
'part of which has nevertheless continued to 
march on in the very same road to perdition 
as before : that to remedy this additional in- 
convenience, this God, the son of a woman, 
who was at the same lime both a mother and 
ii virgin, after having died and risen again, 
is born afresh every day, and. under the form 
of a morsel of dough is multiplied a thousand- 
fold at the voice and discretion even of the 
basest of mankind. Having esplnined these 
dogmas, he was going on to treat at large of 
the doctrine of the Sacraments, of the power- 
ful bimiins of the eonl by sin, and the unbinding 
of it by absolution, of the means of purifying 
men from crimes ofcvery sort with a few drops 
of water and the muttering of a few words; ] 
but he !iad no sooner pronounced the terms 
'nlgeitcf, papa! prerogative, sufficient and effectual 
ice. than he was interrupted by a thousand 
lices at once. " It is a horrid corruplioti,'" 
led the Ltiiherans, " to pretend to sell lor 
mey the pardon of sins." " It is totally in- 
m^islent with the genuine sense and spirit of 
2 gospel,'' said the Cahinists, " to talk of tbej 
\i presence m the Sacrament." — " The Popo^S"^ 
[Claimed the Janscnists, " has no power t9 
icide upon any thing of himself." — Tliirty 
is at once mutually accused each other of 
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heresy and blasphemy, and tlie clamonr 
vociferation became at length so great, that 
it was no longer possible to digtinguisb a syl- 
lable lltey uttered. 

After some time, however, silence was 
stored ; when the Mussulmen, addre 
tfiemseives to the legislators, claimed the ^ 
vilege of being heard : — " Since you have re- 
jected our doctrine," said they, " as contain- 
ing things which you deem incredible, can you 
possibly admit that of the Christians? Is it 
not iniinilely more contradictory to justice 
and common sense ? An immaterial and infiniu 
God to transform himself into a mnw/ To have 
a son as old as himself! T]m& Man-God to be- 
come bread, which is eaten and which under- 
goes digestion! What absurdities, let us ask, 
have we equal to these ? And have these men 
the exclusive right of exacting a blind and ' 
plicit obedience to their faith ? And will ; 
concede to them such extraordinary theoli 
ca.\ privileges to our detriment?" 

Some savage tribes next advanced. — 
" What,"' cried they, " because a man and a 
woman chanced to eat an apple six thousand 
years ago, is the whole human race to be in- 
volved in damnation ? And ye talk too of 
your God being just ; — Now, what tyrant ever 
made children responsible for the sins of their 
fathers? How can one man be accountable 
for the aclions of another? Would not this 
a fatal slab to every principle of equity 
of reason?" 

" Where," exclaimed others again, " 
the witnesses, the proofs of all these pretei 
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ed facta? Are we to take tbem barely upon 
trust without the examiuation of evidence? 
The most trivial action in a court of judica- 
ture requires at least two witnesses, and are 
we to believe and take all this for granted up- 

tmere tradilion and hearsay?" 
L Jewish Rabbin then, addressing the as- 
ibly, said: "For the simple facts thera- 
/es we are ready to stand vouchers ; but, 
tffi to the form and the application that has 
been made of those facts, the case is widely 
different, it being here that the Christians pass 
the sentence of condemnation upon them- 
selves by the very testimony of their own lips: 
for, they camiot deny that we are the priml- | 
tive root and parent stock from which they ' 
nre religiously descended, — that onrs is the 
sacred trunk upon which their doctrine has 
been grailed : — whence it follows as an inevi- 
table consequence, either that our law is from 
God, and, if so, then theirs, by deviating from 
ours, becomes, of course, a heresy; or, else 
thai our law is imt from God, and, in that case, 
the divinity of theirs sinks along with that of ; 
ours, with which it is derivatively and insepa- | 
rably linked. 

" But there is an important line of distinc-' 

lion to be drawn betwixt (hem." said thel 

Ctiristian, " to which it is necessary to attend. ~ 

\ our law is of God as ti/pital anA preparalin 

not a» final and absolute .- you are but the sAa-l 

V'tfi, of which we are the jt(6*/o«ce," I 

"We know well," replied the Rabbin, "that 4 

BBch is the customary plea to which you re-. 

Hpt in your owo defence; but itU &^%.Voa?| 
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tous and false assumption. Your system rests 
cnttpelj' on mystical (A 3) coustruciiotis, on vi- 
sionmy and atiegoriml inierprciations. You mur- 
der and pervert the letter of our books, yon 
conliiiually substitute for the true sense anil 
genuine acceptation of a passage the most 
preposterous and roraantic conceits oi your 
own, and discover in them whatever is oiost 
agreeable to jour fancj, just as a roving ima- 
gination discovers the figure of different things 

» ill the clonds Thus, joo have feigned a 

fpirilnal Messiah, where our prophets speak 
only of a political king. You have construed 
into a redemption of the human race, what 
expressly ana solely refers to the re-establish- 
ment of our nation. Your pretended concep- 
tion of the virgin is grounded upon a phrase 
which you have forcibly and unnaturally 
wrt-sted from its true meaning. And thus you 
ramble on at pleasure in the fairy-land of 
your own imagination, conjuring every thing 
by exposition into whatever import is most 
convenient for your purpose. Nay, you even 
manage to detect in our books your doctrine 
of the Trinity, though they contain not the 
most indirect allusion to it, being a prevalent 
notion among profane nations, and admitted 
into your system of religion together with a 
multitude of other opinions of every worship 
and sect, out of which it was fabricated dur- 
ing (he chaos and anarchy of the three 

At these words, foataing with tndigiiali 
and bellowing out — ■profaiifness. — bhsphev^, 
the Christian ecclesiasiica fell dippoaed lol 
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Tiolciil liaiida upon llie Jew : and a motlj host 
of fDoiikd, dressed in black and wliile, aiivau- 
cing willi a banner on wliicb a pair ofpincersy 
n gridiron, and apHe of faggols, togetlior with 
1 he words.^Wi'te, cfiarity^ and mercy, were paint- 
ed,* cried out : "It is absolutely incumbent 
upon us to make a re/tgioits example, an act of 
faith of these impious heretics, and to burti 
theni alive for the glory of God.'' And they 
had actually planned out the scene of torture, 
when the Mussulmen in a strain of irony ex- 
claimed : " Such forsooth is the religion of 
pem-e^ whose humble, humane, and gentle spirit 
ye hnve so loudly vaunted ! Such llial evange- 
/nr;/ fAanVf/ which combats incredulity with no 
riLher weapon than that o{ meekness, and oppo- 
•ce; only patience to injuries! — O ye high-sound- 
ing but double-hearted hypocrites! and bo it 
is tiius ye deceive nation^i — it is thus ye have 
propagatpd your poisonous and destructive 
tfrrors ! When weak, ye have preached up li- 
beriy, toleration and peace; when powerful, ye 
have practised violence and perseaUion !'''' • • . . 
And they were proceeding to give an histori- 
cal detail of the bloody wars and murders of 
the Christians, wlien the legislators, proclaim- 
ing silence, gave a check to these jarring eC- 
l4iMion« of irascibility and resentment. 
^L. *' It is not," replied the particolored monks, 
^n a lone of affected meekness and humility, 
" it is not in behalf of ourselves that we de- 
mand vengeance ; it is the cause and glory of 
tiod that we have alone at heart, and which 

• Siii-li is the real ensign of liic Inqiii»ilion o{ SparaahJO' 
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we feel ourselves called upon in his name i 
defenil." 

" And what right have ^ow," said the Ima 
'• to ttutke yourselves his represenlalives more thJI 
iM have ? \S h^i privileges^ in the name of won- 
der, have you to value j'ourselvcs upon ou 
that score, which we have not also,' Are ya 
a different order of human beings from onf 
selvi 

" To presume to defend God" said anoth< 
groupe, " or to avenge his cause, is a down- 
right insult upou his wisdom and omnipo- 
tence. Does he not know what becomes 1;' 
«wii dignity better than men ?" 

"Certainly," rejoined the monks; "but I 
ways are secret." 

" That you enjoy the exclusive privilege of 
comprehending them," said the Rabbins, " is, 
however, a problem, which we defy you ever 
to demonstrate." — And the Jews, proud of 
findiug supporters who leaned towards their 
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i cause, were wiUing to flatter themselves wil^^ 
the idea that the books oi Moses would be t^^| 
uinphant; when the Mobed* of the Por^^^^ 
came forward to speak : — j^H 

" We have heard," said he to the legia^^H 
tors, "the account of the Jews and Chl^^f 
tians respecting the origin of the world, aa^H 
' though prodigiously altered and disfigured, 
yet, it evidently contains a number of facts 

li which our religion admits; but we solemnly 

. protect against the idea of their having origi- 
nated with the Hebrew legislator. It was not 
I he who made known to mankind these sub- 
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dogmas and celeetial occurrences 
4is not to liim that God revealed tliem, but 
) our holy prophet Zoroaster ; and unqiies' 
tioiiable proofs of this are legible on the very 
iace of their own books. For, if you examine 
with attention the detail of laws, of ceremo- 
nies, and of precepts established by Moses, 
you will no where find the most tacit indica- 
tion of what conHtitutea at present the basis 
of the Jewish and Chrisliun theology. You 
will not discover a single trace either of the 
immortality of the soul, or o£ a. future stale, or of 
hell and paradise, or of the revolt of the principat 
angel, the author of all the evils which have befalkn 
Ihe human race, Sfc. These notions were un- 
known to Moses, and the reason of this is ob- 
vious and peremptory, because it was not tilF 
four hundred years after his lime that they 
■.vere broached and promulgated by Zoroasti 
iri Asia." (cii.) 

The Mo6cd (nrlher added, addressing h: 
self to the Rabbins: — "It was not till after this 
lera, that is, till after the age of your first 
kings, that these notions appeared in your 
writings; and even then they found their way 
into them hut by degrees, and stole ifito them 
imperceptibly at (irel, owing to the political 
relations subsisting between your anceston 
and ours. It was more particularly at the pe* 
no d when your progenitors, conquered ai/ 
TSsperaed by the kings of Nineveh and Baby 
, resorted to (he banks of the Tigris am' 
Ke Euphrates, and. by residing in our com 

f for three successive gCiieratioiis, imhibei 
became impregnated wilU oMt twww^ci 
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1^^ and opinions, which before-liine they IiacJ r^ 
gartlcd wi(h aversion, as contrary to llieir law. 
At the time when cup king, Cynts, delivpred 
them from slavery, their hearts glowed with 
gratitude towards us; ihey became our pro- 
•jclytes and imitators, and introduced our doc- 
tririee into theii" sacred books at the time they 
new-modelled and reformed them, ((/3;) for, 
youv Genesis, in particular, never was the work 
^ of Aloses, but a compilation digested on the 
return from the Babylonish capivity. in which 
the Chaldean opinions respecting the origin 
of the vvorld were inserted. 

" At first, the pure followers of the law, op- 
posing the emigrants by recalling their atten- 
tion to the pure letter of the lext, and to the 
absolute silence of the prophet touching the 
points in question, endeavoured to counteract 
^H these innovations; but our doctrine, notwilh* 
^■blandiirg, liiially prevailed, \iiiich being modi- 
^Hlied according to your peculiar taste and ideas, 
^" gave rise to a new sect. You looked for a 
^"itig, tlie restorer of your political indepen- 
dence : we announced a God,, the regenerator 
^_ of the world, and the «arioi«i' of mankind. The 
^H combination of these ideas constituted the te- 
^H nets of the Essonons, and through them be- 
^H fame the basis o{ Chrhtianily. And whatevi^^ 
^H may be your suppositions or pretensions, ^H 
^H Jews, ye Christians, and ye Mahometans, .^H 
^H are, with regard to your st/stem of spiriluoi^^^ 
^H ii'f(s, no moi'c than the blundering folbivera^^^ 
^K Zoroaster ^H 

^B Then iheMohid began logivc an oultin^^H 
^K //jf ,ir/icIcsof hisownreligioc, Find supportl^H 
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his observations by quotations from the Sad-- 
der and the ZemJ-ave^/a, recounted in the same 
order as thej are found in the book o(Gene^ 
sis^ the creation of the world in six gahans (c3.); 
the formation of a first man and a first woman 
in a celestial abode^ under the reign of good ; 
the introduction oX evil into- the world by the 
great snake, the emble^nof Ahrimanes ; the revolt 
and conflicts of this maleficent ^xvxus o( darkness 
against Ormuzd the benificent God o^ light ; the 
distribution of angels into white and black, good 
and evil; the various orders of their hierarchy 
consisting of cherubim, seraphim, thrones, domin^ 
ions,S,''c..; the end of the world at the close of six 
thousand years ; the coming of the Lamb, there- 
generator of nature ; the new world ; a future life 
in a place of happiness or misery ; the passage of 
souls over the bridge across the abyss-; the ceremo- 
nies in the mysteries of Mythras ; the unlea- 
vened bread eaten by those who were initi- 
ated therein; the baptism of new-born infants; 
the unction of the dead^ and the confession of 
sins (^f 3.); in a word, he repeated so ma- 
ny articles analagous to those of the throe re- 
ligions already aiiuded to, that his discourse^ 
seemed to be a comraentayy or a continuation 
of the Koran and the ^Ipocalypse. 

But the Jewish, Christian, and Mahometan 
Divines vehemently protested against this 
statement, and treating the Parsees,as idola- 
ters and worshippers of fire, charged them with- 
falsehood, forgeries^ and a spurious represen* 
tation of factR. And there arose a violent dis- 
pute respecting'the periodical dates of events,' 
their chronological order and Bace^«^\o\v>icis:r' 
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genuine origin of opinions, their transmission 
Irom one people (o another, the authenticity 
cl'lhe books on the authority of which they 
were buiU, the period when they were writ- 
ten, ihc character of their compilers, the com- 
pitralive validity of their testimony; — and the 
diflereiit parties proving each oilier to be guil- 
ty of contradictions, improbabilities, and apo- 
chryphal frauds, reciprocally accused one an- 
other of having founded their creed upon po- 
pular reports, vague traditions, and absurd fa- 
bles, invented by follyt and admitted without 
examination by unknown, ignorant, or pari' 
writers at uncertain periods and under fa 
historical dates. 

A considerable murmur was now excit) 
under the banners of the various sects o( India ; 
and the firomiw, entering their protest against 
the claims of the Jews and the Parsees, ex- 
claimed : " Who are these upstart and almost 
unknown people, these arrogant monopolizers 
and pretenders, who thus hold themselves up 
as the founders of nations, and the sole depo- 
sitaries of their archives ? To hear their cal- 
culations of live or six thousand years, one 
would suppose that the world was but of yes- 
terday, whereas our chronicles prove a dura- 
tion of many thousands of ages. And by 
rif^lu are their books to be considered as 
ferable to ours.* Are the Vedes, the Chasi 
and the Pouram, inferior to the BiOle, the Zi 
uvfsta, and ihe Scd-der (^3.).'' Is not the testi- 
mony of our progenitors and of our. Gods of 
equal value with that of the Gods and pro| 
nilors of (he OccidentaUate ? O that we wi 
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permitted (o reveal to profane nalionB the 
mysteries of our religion, were we not strictly 
bound to throw a sacred and impenetrable veil 
over our doctrine, so as to conceal it from the 
prj'ii)g inquisitiveness of every unhallowed 
eye !"....  

And here the _ Brarains, on uttering these'B 
words, fell into an abrupt and profound si-T 
lence : — '* How can we pretend to admit your 
doctrine," said the legislators, "if you refuses 
to make it known ? And how did its first ins[i> 
tutors propagate it, when, in consequence of 
the knowledge of it being exclusively and 
solely vested in themselves, their own people' 
became profane in llicir eyes? Has heaven 
revealed it, in order that the revelation might 
become an incommunicable secret ?" 

The Bramins, however, still contiMuingmute* 
and refusing to assign any reason whatever ' 
for their taciturnity ; — " No matter," said a 
European, " we can very well aflbrd to let 
Ihem enjoy the honour of their own secret, the- 
concealmfnt of which is now no better (ban 
an empty form, sitice their sacred books are 
in our hands, and the wholedoctrine publicly 
liivulgod ; a summary of which 1 will take the 
liberly of laying before you." 

Then, beginning with an abstract of Ihe/our 

fTedts, the eighteen Ponrans, and five or six of 

tie Chasires, he mentioned how an immaterial, 

finite, eternal, and round Being, alWr having 

wed a wliole etemilff of time in self-coitlempla- 

I, becoming at length desirous of manitest- 

f himselK separated the mate and femnlefa- 

picf, which existed withiu hiioseU'^ uvi \«i\- 
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formeil an act of generation, of which the 
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remains as an emblem : bow from this 
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hrst act sprutig three divine powers, bearing 
the names of Brama, Sicken or Vichenou, and 
Chib or Chiven {h 3.) ; tlie ofllce of the 6rst of 
which was to create, of the seCond \o preserve, 
of the third to destroy or change the forms of 
the universe. Ho next gave an liiutorical ile- 
lail of their operations and personal adven- 
tures, and related how lirania, proud of having 
created the world and itie eight Bobouns (or 
spheres) of yjcoAa/ioH, and of lieing preferred to 
his eqnal CAj'A, gave rise hy his pride to a con- 
flict betwixt them, in which the globes or ceks- 
lial orbcs ivere broken lo pieces, as if they had hem 
a basket of eggs: how Brama, subdued in this 
contest, was forced to serve as a pedestal to 
CAt'i, metamorphosed into the Liiigam: how 
Vichenou, the niedialorial GoA, had at dilierent 
periods, assumed nine animal and mortal 
t'orms for the preservation of the world ; how 
first, under that of a fish, he saved a family 
from the universal dehige^ by which the earth 
was re-peopled : how afterwards, under the 
form of a tortoise (j 3.) he brought out from the 
sea of milk the mountain Juandreguiri (the 
Pole ;) then, under that of a wild boar, lace- 
rated and tore to pieces the bowels of the gi- 
ant Erenniuchesseii, by whom the earth had 
been sunk in the abyss of Djole, from which, 
in his own defence, he restoi'ed it; how he;—. 
became incarnate under the form of the £iiidjifl 
Shepherd, and under the name of Chris-en, M^^| 
ji delivered the world of the venomous serpent 43|^| 
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k»gam,whose lieaci heat last crwsAct/, alter hav- 
ing hiiuselt'beeii 61/ in the foot. 

Passing on, in the next place, to the history 
oithc suLpallern ov secondary G€uii,hc veconni- 
etl to the assembly how the Etenia/, for ihe dis- 
jilai/ of his ghri/, had created divers orders of 
^/(^w,wlio were officially delegated to sing his 
praises and to have tlie direction of the uni- 
verse : how a part of these angela had revolt- 
ed under the comm'and of an ainhitious chief, 
who wished to usurp the power of God, and to 
take the whole reins of government into his 
own hands: how Gorf precipitated them into 
the world of darkness, there to suffer punish- 
ment for their misdeeds; how at last, moved 
with compassion, he consented to rescue them 
frota thence, and to receive them again into 
his good graces after they had been previous- 
ly tried by a long course of probation : how, 
for this purpose, having created fifteen orbs or 
planetary regions, and bodies lo inhabit them, 
he obliged these rebellious angels to undergo 
eighty-seven Iransmigrolions : how the souls, this 
^Mri^ff/, returned back to Iheir primitive source, 
to lite ocean of life and animation, from which J 
ihcy had emanated : how, since all living be- J 
ings coiitatncd a portion of this universal soulf\ 
it became an act ciiperlatively culpable lo de- 
prive ihem of it. Lastly, he proceeded tode- 
velope \\iQ rites and eeremunies of this rcligioti, 
' ~'ien, speaking of offerings and libations 0/ milk 

iof butter to Gods oficoodand ofbrnss, andofm 
trificatiom with, the dung and wine of the (wi^T 
. interrupted by an universal murmur,' 
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mixed willi loud bursls of laughter, which 
broke oflTlhe thread of his narrative. 

And each of the ditTerent groupes began to 
pass their judgment upon thia system. " Tiiey 
are idoiatprs," said the Mussulmen, " and it is 
our rrligioifs duty to exterminate them." .... 
" They are beside themselves, poor crea- 
tures," said the followers of Co»y"HctW, " and 
it is our duty to endeavour to cure them." . . . 
" What charming Gods,'" cried others again, 
'* what a droll and pleasant set of besmoked, 
greasylooking jackanapeses,which they wash 
like little babies that have befouled them- 
selves, and from which they are obliged to 
drive away the flies, that come to pay their 
Bweet-toothed devotions to the honey, and to 
deposit their excrementitious oblations uj 
them !" 

At these words a Bramin, bursting with in- 
dignation, furious-Iy exclaimed : " These are 
inscrutable and profound mysteries, emble- 
matical of truths, which you are unworthy to 
know" 

" And how comee it," replied a Lama of 
Thibet, " that you are more worthy to know 
them than ourselves? Is it because you pre- 
lend to be sprung from ike head of Brama, while 
you leave the rest of mankind to derive th< ' 
origin from the less noble parts of his bod 
If you mean toaupport the pride ofyour boi 
etl extraction, and tlie distinctions of y 
casts, prove to us first, that you are a different 
order of human beings from ourselves, Andi 
in the next place, prove the existeiicp of 
allegories, which you talk, so much of, bj 
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cing them hisloricall; lo iheir source; in a 
word prove to us, that you are the genuine 
founders of the whole ol this system: for, we 
will take upon us lo prove, were it at all ne- 
cessary, thut you are no more than plagiaries 
und corniplers of it; that you have borrowed 
the ancient paganism of the western world, 
and blended it. by a strange jumble of things, 
with the purely spiritual doctrine of our God, 
(k3;) a doctrme which stoops not to address 
itself to the senses, from which it is totally 
prescinded, and which was perfectly unknown 
to the world until the mission of flcrft/oK." 

And instantly voices without number called 
out to be informed of Uie nature of this doc- 
trine, and of this God, with whose very name 
the majority of them were wholly unacquaint- 
ed. In compliance, therefore, with their in- 
junction, the Lama thus commenced hia reci- 
tal : 

" In Ihe beginning,'''' said he, " there was one 
God, self-existent, who, after passing a whole 
eternity absorbed in the contemplation of his 
own essence, determined at length to mani- 
febt his perfections extraneously without him- 
self, and accordingly created the matter of 
the world. The /our elements being produced, 
but as yet in a stale of discordant con/union ; 
tJc breathed upoti tlu face of the waters, and they 
immediately became an immense liMle of the 
shape of an pgg-, which, when complete, be- 
came the vault or spherical frame of heaven, in 
which the world is iWwW (' 3.) Having made 
thp earth and Ihe bodies of different beiiigs, this 
fiody the essence of motion, imparted to theiaa. 
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portion o( his own aieiite nature or substance, i 
order to Titalize find animate them. Thus 
jok/ of every living thing, being only a 1 
tional part of the universal soul, ia never annii 
hiffl, never perishes, but merely changes ils/of! 
and mcwlii by passing succcHdively into diffcn 
todies. But of all forms, tliat of man is mdl 
'pleasing to tlie Deit^, as approaching til 
acarest to bis divine perfections. WbenJ 
man, hy withdrawing and totally divorciti 
bis mind from the senses, becomes . ' 
the eotUeiytladon of himself, he begins to disc^ 
ver (be Divinily, that resides within bim, and, 
in fact, becomes himself the Divinity. Thus 
is Goil incessantly rendering himself inrorwa/c; 
but his greatest atid most solemn incarnation 
s ibatin which he appeared three thousand 
years ago in Kaehernire. under the name of 
t^ or Beddou, for the purpose of teaching the 
doctrine of anmhilation and renunciation of self ^^ 
And the Lama (ben proceeded to give the his* 
tory of FUl, observing that he had spruid~ 
from the right side of a virgin of the royJ 

Klood, who, by becoming a mother, did . 
owever cease to be a virgin : that the ki^ 
;of the country, uneasy and chagrined at ' 
birth, loas anxiaus to put him to death, and a 
iugly caused all the males, who were bom at | 
same period, to be massacred: that, being savd 
by shepherds, Beddou spent his life in the a 
sert till the age of thirty years, at whivh time he J" 
pan his mission to enlighten maiikind, and to 
miver them from demons ; that he performed a 
nnultitude of the most astonishing miraeln 
Bpent bis life in fasting and the severest mCj^ 
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lificalions, and at his death bequeathed to his 
disciples the volume in which the doctrinal 
principles of his religion are contained. The 
Lama then began to read — 

•• He that fbrsaketh his father and his mo- 
ther to follow me," says Foif " shall become a 
perfect Samanean (a heavenly man, J 

" He that keepeth my precepts to the fourth 
degree of perfection, shall acquire the power 
of ilying in the air, of moving heaven and 
earth, of prolonging or shortening, his exist- 
ence, (of rising again.) 

'• The Samanean renounces the possession 
of riches, and restricts himself to the bare use 
of such things only as are indispensably ne- 
cessary. He mortifies his body, stilles his 
passions, covets nothing, attaches his affec- 
tions to nothing, meditates incessantly upon 
my doctrine, endures injuries with patience, 
and bears no enmity against his neighbour. 

" Heaven and carth^^^ says Fot, " shuU perish ; 
despise, therefore, your bodies which are com- 
posed of the (our perishable elements, and think 
only of your immortal souls. 

" Listen not to the solicitations of the flesh ; 
apprehension and sorrow are the product of 
the passions: smother the passions, and ap- 
prehension and sorrow will become extinct. 

" Whosoever dies," says Fot, " without hav- 
ing embraced my doctrine, shall return again 
upon the earth, until he shall practise it." 

The Lama was going on with his citations, 
when he was interrupted by the Christians, 
who insisted that this was no other than their 
own religion altered and disguvH^d ^wA^'c ^ 
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different dress ; (hat Fdl was Jesiis himself </«? 
figured, and that the Lamas were nothing raorc 
than a baetard and degenerate set of Nesto- 
rians and Manicheans masked under another 
name. 

But the Lama, (m3,) supported by all tlie 
Chamans, Bonzes, Gotinis, Tulupoins of Siam, of 
Ceylon, of Japan, and oi China, demonstrated 
to the Christians from the writings of their 
own authors, that the doctrine of the Samane- 
ans was known through the East upwards of 
a thousand years before Christianity existed; 
that their name was cited previous to the 
reign of Mexawlcr, and that the mention of 
Boulta, or Beddou, was anterior to that oi Je- 
sus — " And now," said they, retorting upon the 
Christians, "do you prove to us in your turn 
that you are not yourselves degmeraied Sajna- 
neans, and that the man whom you consider as 
the institvtor of your seel is not Fol himself un- 
der a different garb. Demonstrate his exist- 
ence by positive historical documents of the 
same date with those which we have noticed, 
(n 3 ;) for, as there appears to us to be no os- 
tensible and authentic testimony on record to 
found our belief upon, we feel ourselves, on 
that ground, morally necessitated to deny it 
in the most unequivocal and formal terms; 
and we moreover maintain, on the contrarj'. 
that your gospels are taken from the books of 
t!ie JlJj/thriacs of Fersia^ and those of the Ei 
nimis of Syria, who were themselves only 
foi'med iSomaMCrtws." (o 3.) 

These words excited a general outcry 
'he part of the Christians, and a fresh dispute 
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la 6tiU more violent auil serious nature wa$. 

the point of breaking out, when a groupe 

Chinese Chanians, ami Talapoiits of Siam 

anie forward, assuring them that tliey cuuld 

leadilv adjust every difference, and produce 

a general harmony of opinion in the whole bo- 

*' And one of them, addressing the assem- 

said : " It is high time we should put an 

to all these frivolous altercations, by 

*ing aside the veil which conceals from, 

lur view the ('/i/mor and secre/ doctrine which;] 

)/ himselii on his death-bed, revealed to hii 

iciples (p 3.) 

'AH these theological opinions," said he, 
_ are mere fables ; all these etories of the at- 
tributes, actions, and life of the Gods, are no- 
thing more than allegories and mythological 
emblems, invented to convey, under a pleas- 
ing mask, ingenious moral sentiments, and the 
knowledge of the operations of nature in the 
action of the elements and the revolutions of 
the planets. 

" III fact, the whole \b in amount nothii 
more, strictly speaking, than mere illusion, vi 
iy and romance ; the moral mcfi-mpsychoais u 
more than a figurative sense of the ;)%si(:aj 
ttempsi/chosis, or ihe transition of that iu^res' 
le moving power whereby ihe component ele^ 
iits of a body, which never perish, migrat' 
pass, after the body itself i'S dissolved, intu 
er me<iiiims. and again form new combina' 
i». The sovl is merely the principle of vita- 
resulting from the properties of niai/c/- aiiij 
activity of (he elcmcntB in bodies, wliero- 
lUiey create » spontaneous moveinenl, T 
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luppoEic this effect oi' tile active Drgiiii.^,v(fii 
IS coeval with litem, wliich is co-devfloped 
«ilh tliem, and which sleeps «hen tlie}- sleep, 
to survive and separately subsist when oi 
nization or mechai)ism is no more, is one: 
the (ictions of a prolific but perverted imi 
nation, which, however plausible and ca[ 
valiiig, however delicious and enchanting to 
the fancy, is but an empty dream in reality. 
God himself is nothing more than Ihe great mo- 
vir, the occull power dtffiised through all things 
tfuit /tare being, the sum or aggregate of their laws 
and their properties, the animating principle, in a 
viovA, i\\e soul of (he universe ; which, by rea- 
son of the infinite diversity of its relations and 
operations, considered sometimes as simple, 
and sometimes as multiple, sometimes as active 
and sometimes as passive, has ever presented 
to the human mind an insoluble enigma. 
What the understanding is capable of com- 
preliending with the greatest perspecuity is, 
that mailer docs not perish, that it possesses es- 
;-cntinl properties, by which the whole oecono- 
ray of the world is governed analogous to that 
of a lii-ing and organized being; that l" 
knowledge of Its laws relatively to man is wi 
constitutes his wisdom ; that in the obscrv* 
of them consist virtue and merit; and evil,' 
-and vice, in the ignorance and violation of thi 
that happiness and mi.sforhtne are the resuli 
4«fA obscrca/icc or neglect pursuant to the 
law of necessity/ by which light bodies ascend and 
heavy ones full, and to a fatality of causes and 
itll'cts, the chain of which extern' 
Wlefnipled series of links from the most 
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nute atom to stars of the greatest distance and 
magnitude." (y 3.) 

No sooner had be uttered these woTds,"than 
a crowd of Theologians of other sects instant- 
ly exclaimed, that this doctrine was rank ma- 
terialism^ and those who professed it, impious 
jliheists^ enemies both of God and man^ who ought 
to be destroyed and weeded out from the face 
of the earth. — " A very pious and summary 
mode of proceeding truly T' said the Cha- 
mans : " but even supposing that we are mis- 
taken, which indeed is by no means impossi- 
ble, since it is one of the leading characteristics 
of the human mind to be fallible^ — yet, what right 
have you to deprive human beings like yourselves 
of the life which God has given them ? If Am- 
ven considers us as so very criminal^ and looks upon 
us with an eye of horror^ why does it dispense 
to us the self-same blessings as to you ? If it 
treats us with perfect toleration^ what right 
have you to be less indulgent? Ye religious 
men, who speak of God with so much confi- 
dence and certainty, condescend to tell us 
what he is; teach us how to comprehend 
those abstract and metaphysical beings which 
you call God and soul — substance without matter, 
existence without body^ Ufe without organs or sen- 
sations^ If ye have cognizance ol these be- 
ings by means of your corporeal senses, or by 
their operation in reflection, render them ia 
like manner cognizable to us. But, if ye speak 
of them merely upon testimony and tradition, 
produce your credentials regularly authenti- 
cated, and establish our faith, by a clear and 
explicit recital of facts, upon the eatae c.q\s^ 

<i2. 




^H]8(j i'kobli:m of religious 

^BtDon ground of evidence and conviction wil 
^Hyoiir own." 

^F There now arose a warm and general ci 
[^ troversy between the Theologians respecting 
God and his divine nature, his mode of acting and 
mmiifetiting himself, the naiure of the soul and its 
viiian with the body ; whether it has existence prior 
to the organs, or from the period of their formation 
only ; concerning a future state and another woihl; 
and pvety school, every sect, every individu- 
al, diflering more or less on all these points, 
and supporting ihe motives of their dissent by 
plausible arguments, and by respectable but 
opposite authorities, became universally be- 
wildered in an inextricable maze of contra- 
dictions. 

At length the legislators, having proclaim- 
ed silence, and recalling their attention to the 
^m original object of discussion, thus addressed 
^B them: — '^ Leaders and instructors of nations, 
^V the great motive for which you 6rst assem- 
^^ bled together was the investigation of trtitk ; 
and every one of you, confident at the outset 
in his own iniallibility, expected the minds of 
the rest to bow implicit assent to the transi 
dent rectitude of his creed : but, soon al 
finding opinions to clash and run counter 
each other, you felt the absolute necessity 
submitting them lo some common test of com- 
parison, some regular standard or criterion of 
evidence; and it was accordingly agreed, that 
all should come forward and severally exhibit 
the proofs and grounds of their respective. 
, laitb. A series of factg were therefore a " ' 
Ked. with that view, and elrenuously defei 
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by ihe advocates of each parly; but every re-1 
ligioii, every sect boasting its miracles and itsfl 
martyrs, and all equally producing aiithontie9>B 
in vindication of their own, and ollering tosa-^ 
entice their lives in order to evince theicf 
truth, the balance seemed to preponderate i 
lavour of no particular party more than aiio-'l 
ther on that score. J 

" Ye proceeded, in the next place, to eub--^ 
mit your doctrines to thescrutifiy oi reason ; — 
but, alnce the selfsame testimony was alledg- 
ed in proof of opposite tetieta ; since asser- . 
tions were advanced and combated by theJ 
same kind of gratuitous aBSumptions, audi 
since both the atiirmative and nec^ative sidel 
of every question of faith was equally contest- 
ed and denied by ihe same common ritrhl of objec- 
tion, nothing of course was eventually demon- 
strated. A still further consequence that 
arose from thus confronting your systems, was, 
that, notwithstanding they exhibited an ex- 
treme disparity of ieature in a great many 
points, tiieir resemblance to each other in the 
general ground of the picture was not less 
Jtrikiiig. Hence arose another perplexing 
^embarrassment respecting the ongimdilii of 
your different scriptural codes. Accoidingly, 
each party insisted on its own sect being the 
sole patentees and genuine promulgators o^ 
the primitive and orthodox fatth, to whomlhgj 
,cred deposit had been first given in charge^ 
id taxed the rest with helerodoxi/, adnllernlion^ 
'igiarixm; and this again led to the iu-^ 
; question, how ihe various mliom of reli-M 
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gion had been handed down and IransmiUed ft 
people to people. 
" But your difficulties iiicreaaed in a com- 
pound proportion, wlieu you cauie to unravel 
and trace out the succesdive progression and 
historical mcanderings of these religious no- 
tions. The farther you advanced, the more 
you became enveloped in darkness and per- 
plexity ; and, after all your most sanguine and 
elaborate researches, you found that you were 
only grasping al a shadow, that they rested 
on a basts totally inaccessible to the senses, 
and that there was, of consequence, no possi- 
ble mode of judging or framing an opinion up- 
on the subject. Thus, foiled in your enqui- 
ries, you were driven to the unavoidable ne- 
cessity of owning, that, in asserting them as 
undoubted matters offset, you were no more 
than the mere echo of your forefathers. Ano- 
ther important question then presented ilseli' 
to your notice, — how your forefathers came at the 
knowledge of lhcm,vho had themselves no other 
faculties or means of becoming acquainted 
with them than yourselves. Bui, as the regu- 
lar succession of iheologicalideas, as well as thi 
origin and manner of existence in the hu 
understanding were equally mysterious, 
whole mechanism of your religious opinii 
became a complicated problem of metaphysi- 
cal Bubtilty and historical research, 

" But, since these opinions, however exii 
ordinary they may be, have nolwUbstaodf 
some origin, as indeed all ideas, even tbe n 
l^abstract and fantastical, have in nature Si 
pbfsical model, we oiust use our best e0c 
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in order to discover that origin, and what that 
model is ; in short, we must inform ourselves 
how the understanding came by these ideas 
of God^ the soul^ and immaterial beings^ that are 
so abstruse and obscure, and which form the 
basis of so many religious systems ; and we 
must accordingly labour to trace out their li- 
neal descent^ and the periodical alterations they 
have undergone in their successive progress 
and ramifications during the lapse of ages. If 
therefore there can be found in this assembly 
persons who have made these objects their 
peculiar study, let them come forward and en- 
deavour, in the face of the world, to dispel 
the gloom of opinions, by which the intellec- 
tual horizon has for so long a period been 
overcast'' 



CHAP. XXII. 

ORIGIN AND GENEALOGY OP RELIGIOUS IDEAS. 

No sooner had the legislators made this 
proposal, than^a new groupe, formed of per- 
sons from different standards, but not desig- 
nated by any of its own, advanced within the 
circle; one of the members of which thus 
spoke in behalf of the rest : 

" Legislators, friends of evidence and of 
truth ! — It is not at all astonishing, that the 
subject, which we have jointly undertaken to 
investig.ite, should be involved in such a cloud 
of darkness and obscurity, when we reflect, 
that, exclusive of the difliculties ualwr^lVj ^- 
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tending such a discussion, the mind, feUei'Aii 
and chained down hy the oppressive restraints 
and despotical intolerance of every religious 
system, has not to this hour been able to give 
free scope and utterance to its thoughts, or to 
enjoy the virtuous privilege of liberal enquiry. 
But, since it has at length recovered its free- 
dom and natural elasticity, and can speak the 
ingenuous language of its own feelings with- 
out fear or reflection, we will, now that our 
duty beckons us to fulfil the object of your 
request, publicly submit to your candid and 
impartial consideration, and to that of the 
world at large, what a long and laborioos 
course of study has suggested as most rational 
in the solution of this intricate problem to 
minds not blinded or warped by the bias of 
prejudice: and we shall do this, not with the 
pretension of controlling your opinions by im- 
posing our own as a dictatorial creed, but 
merely with the view of putting the minds of 
others in motion, who are capable of illumi- 
nating the subject by a greater accession of 
light. 

- " To yon, ye religious guides and precep- 
tors of nations, to you it is well known, iu 
what profound obscurity the nature, origin, 
and history of the doctrines you teach are en- 
veloped. Imposed by force and authority, iiH 
culcated by education, and maintained by the 
induencG of example, they have been perpe- 
tuated from age to age, while habit and 
thought less inattention have rivetted and giv- 
en stability to their sway. But, if man, eil- 
Jfgbteaed by experience and reOcclion. will 



^Tnl^B&k back ami carefully examliie into tbe 
prejudices of liis infancy, he will not fail toditi- 
cover a mulliplicity of revolting incongruities 
and coritradictioits, which will awaken his 
sagacity, and call forth the exertion ofhis rea- 
soning powers. 

" Ilecurririg, in the first place, to the diversi- 
ty and opposition observable in the articles of 
iaith adopted by different nations, his mind 
, becomes callous to all their rival claims to in- 
fellibility, and, arming itself with the itifeiv] 
^nces deducible from the reciprocal preten-' 
*onb of the contending antagonists, is impel- 
, with all the mental force and hardihood 
\ rational conviction, to conclude, that the 
^ses and the understanding emanating directly 
i God are a law not Use sacred and a guide 
t less sure than the indirect and contradictory 
' s of prophets, (r 3.) 

" When he comes, in the next place, to pusi 
} researches into the structure and conlex- 
i of these codes thcmBelves, he finds that the 
8 which are reputed divine, that is, immuia- 
land eternal, originate from the circumstances 
r times, of places, and of persons; that they 
(leriveone from another in a kind ofgenealo-, 
gical order, in as much as they all mutually, 
borrow their fundamental principles from the 
same relative and common stock of ideas, 
which the founders of them have modified 
-.every one according lo his own fancy, 
when he attempts to trace 
leas (o their source, he finds that tbcy lose! 
emselves in the night of time, in (lie iiifanciji 
atioDS, even a& far back as tbc origin oC(.li» 
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(non ground of evidence and conviction 
jour own."' 

There now arose a warm and general col 
troversy between the Theologians respedtn^ 
God anii his divine nature, his mode of aclmg and 
ifenling himself, the nature of the soul and its 
miort tvith the body ; whether it has existence prior 
4o the organs^or from the period of their formation 
cnbf ; conecrning afuturestale and another wotltl; 
and evepy school, every sect, every individu- 
al, difiering more or less on all these points, 
and supporting the motives of their dissent by 
plausible arguments, and by respectable but 
opposite authorities, became universally be- 
M'ildered in an inextricable maze of contra- 
dictions. 

At length the legislators, having proclaim- 
ed silence, and recalling their attention to the 
original object of discussion, thus addressed 
ihem : — " Leaders and instructors of nations, 
the great motive for which you first assem- 
bled together was the investigation of tritth ; 
and every one of you, confident at the outset 
in his own infallibility, expected the minds of 
the rest to bow implicit assent to the transcen- 
dent rectitude of his creed : but, soon after 
tinding opinions to clash and run counter to 
each other, you felt the absolute necessity i ' 
submitting them to some common test of c<^"' 
parieon, some regular standard or criterion^ 
evidence; and it was accordingly agreed, tba 
all should come tbrward and severally exhibit 
the proofs and grounds of their respective 
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^_ faith. A series of facts were therefore add^^J 
^Bpe4 ifJlb that view, and strenuously defencM^H 
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oy ihe advocates of each party; but every re-' 
ligioii, every sect boasting its miracles and itsJ 
^ martyrs, and all equally producing anthorities'l 
i[i vindication of their own, and offering to 8a-*J 
entice their lives in order to evince theirf 
trutli, the balance seemed to preponderate i 
favour of no particular party more than aiiO'l 
ther on that score. " 

" Ye proceeded, in the next place, to sub-j 
mit your doctrines to the scrutiny of reason ;• 
but, eince the selt'same testimony was ailed 
ed in proof of opposite tenets ; since asser- 
tions were advanced and combated by the 
same kind of gratuitous assumptions, and 
since both the afTirm^tive and neirative side 
of every question of faith was equally contest- 
ed and denied by the same common ritiht of objec- 
tion, nothing of course was eventually demon- 
pStrated. A still further consequence that 
mrose from thus confronting your systems, was, 
Ir&at, notwithstanding they exhibited an ex- 
treme disparity of feature in a great manyj 
points, their resemblance to each other in thi 
general ground of the picture was not lessl 
striking. Hence arose another perplexing 
embarrassment respecting the originidily of 
your different scriptural codes. Accoidingly, 
each party insisted on its own sect being the 
sole patentees and genuine promulgators of 
the primitive and orthodox failli, to whom the 
aacred deposit had been first given in charge] 
and taxed the rest with heterodoxy, adiilteralii 
an d jifattiarism ; and this again led to the i 
^pcate question, koio the various notions ofreli 
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gion had been hmidal dowti ajid transmitted from 
people to people. 

" But your difficulties increased in a com- 
pound proportion, when jou came to unravel 
anil trace out the successive progression and 
historical meanderings of these religious no- 
lions. The farther you advanced, the more 
jou became enveloped in darkness and per- 
plexity; and, after all your most sanguine and 
eiahorate researches, you found that you were 
only grafipiiig at a shadow, that they rested 
on a basit! totally inaccessible to tbe senses, 
and that there was, of conaequence, no possi- 
ble mode of judgifig or Iraraiug an opinion up- 
on the subject. Thus, foiled in your enqui- 
ries, ytiu were driven to the unavoidable ne- 
cessity of owning, that, in asserting them as 
uridoubted matters oi' fact, you were no more 
than the mere echo of your forefathers. Ano- 
ther important question then presented itself 
to your notice, — kow your forefathers came at the 
knowledge ofthcm,who had themselves no other 
faculties or means of becoming acquainted 
with them than yourselves. But, as the regu- 
lar succession of theological ideas, as well as their 
origin and manner of existence in the human 
understanding were equally mysterious, the 
whole mechanism of your religious opinions 
became a complicated problem of metaphysi- 
cal subtilty and historical research. 

" But, since these opinions, however exlra- 
L ordinary they may be, have notwithstanding 
I Some origin, as indeed all ideas, even the most 
B-abstract and fantastical, have in nature some 
i^A/sical model, we must use our best etforte 
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ill order to discover that origin, and what that 
model is ; in short, we must inform ourselves 
how the understanding came by these ideas 
of Gorf, the sotd^ and immaterial beings^ that are 
so abstruse and obscure, and which form the 
basis of so many religious systems ; and we 
must accordingly labour to trace out their li- 
neal descent^ and the periodical alterations they 
have undergone in their successive progress 
and ramifications during the lapse of ages. If 
therefore there can be found in this assembly 
persons who have made these objects their 
peculiar study, let them come forward and en- 
deavour, in the face of the world, to dispel 
the gloom of opinions, by which the intellec- 
tual horizon has for so long a period been 
overcast." 



CHAP. XXII. 

ORIGIN AND GENEALOGY OP RELIGIOUS IDEAS. 

No sooner had the legislators made this 
proposal, than^'a new groupe, formed of per- 
sons from different standards, but not desig- 
nated by any of its own, advanced within the 
circle; one of the members of which thus 
spoke in behalf of the rest : 

" Legislator."^, friends of evidence and of 
truth ! — It is not at all astonishing, that the 
subject, which we have jointly undertaken to 
investig.ite, should be involved in such a cloud 
of darkness and obscurity, when we reflect, 
that, exclusive of the ditliculties aatMtvvVVj ^- 
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tending such a discussion, the mind, fellei 
and chained down hy the oppressive restraints 
and despotical intolerance of everv religious 
s^'stem, has not to this hour been able to give 
free scope and utterance to its thoughts, or to 
enjoy the virtuous privilege of liberal enquiry, 
But, since it has at length recovered its free- 
dom and natural elasticity, and can speak the 
ingenuous language of its own feelings with- 
out fear or reflection, we will, now that our 
duty beckons us to fulfil the object of your 
request, publicly submit to your candid and 
impartial consideration, and to that of (he 
world at large, what a long and laborious 
course of study has suggested as most rational 
in the soiuliori of this intricate problem to 
minds not blinded or warped by the bias of 
prejudice: and we shall do this, not with the 
pretension of controlling your opinions by im- 
posing our own as a dictatorial creed, but 
merely with the view of putting the minds of 
Others in motion, who are capable of illu 
nating the subject by a greater acccssiol 
light. 

" To you, ye religious guides and pret 
tora of nations, to you it is well known, in 
what profound obscurity the nature, origin, 
and history of the doctrines you teach are en- 
veloped. Imposed by force and authority, in- 
culcated by education, and maintained by the 
influence of example, they have been perpe- 
tuated from age to age, while habit ami 
thoughtless inatlcnlion have riietted and gir- 
en stability to their sway. Bui, if man^ 
i'tghteneA by experleuce and relleclioRt 
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^Tui^obk back ami careful!}' efamiiie iiito tUe 
prejudices of his infancy, he will not fail to dis- 
cover a multiplicity of revolting incongruities 
and contradictions, which will awaken his 
sagacity, and call forth the exertion of his rea- 
soning powers. 

" Recurring, in the first place, to the diversi- 
ty and opposition observable in the articles of 
faith adopted by different nations, his mind 
I becomes callous to all their rival claims to in- 
bllibllity, and, arming itself with the itifer- 
"pces deducible from the reciprocal preten- 
'finu of the contending antagonists, is impel- 
B, with all the mental force and hardihood 
L rational conviction, to conclude, that the 
wes and the understanding emanating directly 
ftn God are a law not lese sacred and a guide 
t leas sure than the indirect and contradictory 

of prophets. (r3.) 

"When he comes, in the next place, to push 

^s researches into the structure and conlex- 

i of these codes themselves, he finds that the 

wts which are reputed divine, that is, immuta- 

land eternal, origitiate from the circumstances 

limes, of places, ai>d of persons; that they 

rive one from another in a kind of genea)o- 

tal order, in as much as they all mutually 

Irrow their fundamental principles from the 

same relative and common stock of ideas, 

which the founders of them have modified 

pCTCrj one according to his own fancy. 

' Again, when he attempts to trace these 

1 lo their source, he finds thai Ihey lose 

ititelves in the night of time, in the infancy . 

latJoue, even as &r back a? the ofigia of Uis. 
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wo'rlJ, with whicb they claim a C6nntcli( 
where, buried in the gloomy darkness oi'cl 
OS and llie fahulotis empire of tpaditiuii, ll 
present themselves to his tiolice accompani 
with circumstances of so wonderful a ci>( 
plexion, and so strikingly repugnant to 
ordinary course of things, that they seem 
set human coraprehensioii at defiance. These 
very circumstances themKelves shed, however, 
a ray of light upon the mind, when it first ' 
gins to reason upon them, which tends to 
cidate and resolve the diHicully : for, if 
wonderful and miraculous events, which 
find montiobed in systems of religion, have 
tually taken place; if, for example, the IQeJ 
morphosee, the apparilions, and the convi 
sations of one or a plurality of Gods, as re- 
corded in the sacred booh of the Hindoos, the 
Hebrews, and the Parsees, be real historical 
[ truths, it follows as a necesnary consequence, 
\ tliat nature at that period was perfectly diflfer- 
mtitl from the nature we are at presem ac- 
Kquainted with; that the people of modern 
H^ays do not resemble those of the primeval 
^h'orld, and that they have no occasion, ttiei 
pore, to trouble their heads further abi 
I them. 

I " On the contrary, if these miraculous c 
I currencea have never had any real existeoj 
B in nature, then we must, of course, i 
I them in no other point of view, than ; 
I mere creatures or fabrications of the human 
|tniiid itself: and, in an much as our own ex- 
Iperience convinces us, that the mind is stU^ 
E«t this day, capable of producing Ihe m^H 
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I'lutasllc combinations, this very fact its 
crvcs at once to account for tlie appearar 
I'f ^iicli motistroria phoeiiomcna in liialorj, 1 
only dirticulty then is to ascertain how 8 
for what purpose these antique productions 
of the iinfigination wpre originallj' fonned. — 
Now, if we examine with minute attention the 
subjects they pourlray, if we analyse the ideas 
which thej combine and associate, and accu- 
rately weigh all the circumstances to whicii 
they allude, we shall be enabled to come 
an explanation of these incredible incident! 
perfectly conlbrtnable to the laws of nature! 
Tiy this process it will be found, that these 
citaU, which have so fabulous an aspect, posi 
sess a figurative meaning diflerent from lli 
apparent one; that the facts, which are thought 
to partake so much of the marvellous, are 
events of a very simple and physical natu 
hut, by their being either lamely uuderstooi 
or lamely represenled, have become dis^figui 
ed. owing to accidental causes arising from 
the very nature of the human mind, io the 
confusion of signs symbolically employed to 
represent the objects, to the indeterminate 
meaning of wordw, and to the defects of oi 
and the imperfection of written langufige. fl 
>vill be found, for iTistance, thai those Goda' 
ihat have such singular olBces assigned theia 
Ifiall these systems, are nothing but the oAysi- 
■il pou!er<i of nature, the elements, the »iV««,thc 
I'lrs, and mdeors, that have been personified by 
ihe rifcejwary mechanism of language and of 
J uiideratanding ; — that their ftfi, their jnoa-j 
', aud their actions., are nolhitig more ih: 
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Ihe divers operatioitt and relations of thesCy aW 
thai ibe whole of Iheir pretended history, is 
nothing more than a description of their vari- 
ous pboetiomena, drawn hy the6rst naturalists 
who observed them, but taken in a contrary 
sense by the rulgar ffho did not understand 
it, or by succeeding generations who forgot it. 
In a word, it will be discovered, that all the 
theological notions respecting the origin of the 
world, the nature o(God, the revelation of his 
laws, and Uie mani/cslalion of his person^ are 
merely recitals of astronomical faclB, 6gura- 
tive and emblematical narratives of the mo- 
tion and inilueitceofthe heavenly bodies : and 
it will be thus convincingly seen, that the very 
idea of the Divinity, at present so obscure, ab- 
stracted, and metaphysical, wag, according to 
ils primitive model, merely that of the powers 
of the material universe, considered sometimes 
analytically, as they appear in their agents 
and their pLoejiomcna, and sometimes synthe- 
tically, as forming oi« whole, and exhibiting 
an harmonious relation in all its parts: and 
this investigation will shew, that the name God 
has been bestowed sometimes upon the wvW, 
Jire, water, and the whole of the elements ; 
Bomelimrs upon the swn, the stars, Ihe plamls, 
and their induences; sometimes upon thewH?* 
verse at large, or the component mass of visible na- 
tare ; sometimes upon abstract and mctapbr' 
eical fjuaHlics, such as space, duralion,motion, and 
iiitellige/ice, and altogether with this result, that 
l/u iiltu of a Deitij has not originated from the 
vurtic'dous revelation of invu 
e nalttrai production < 



^^^w^ne progreas and revolutions of whicli ire 
the knowledge of the visible universe and ilsa 
material agents it has conslantlj' and uolform 
I^ followed. 

" Ves. in vain do nations refer the origin ofl 
their religion to heavenly inspiration: in vain 
do their dogmas plead a eupornatural com- 
mencement of things: the original barbarism 
of the human race, attested by their own mo- 
immeiits {s3.\ belies at once all their asser- 
tions: and, wnat is more, an existing and ir- 
resistible (act bears a victorious teslimony 
against the dubious and uncertain facts of past 
times : for since man receives no ideas but throui^h 
the medium of his semes (t 3.), it evidently fol- 
lows, that every notion, attributed to any oth- ' 
er origin than ihatofsensation and enperiencc, 
is an erroneous hypothesis invented at some 
period posterior to that of the pretendeds 
events. But, indeed, we need only taki 
very cursory view of Ibe different rcligioi 
systems relating to the origin of the world 
the action of the Guds, to discover at evei 
turn, both i[i the ideas and the language, ai 
anticipation of a state of things, which had ntV 
existence till a long time subsequent to the 
period supposed. Hence, fortifaed and ren- 
p^^red impregnable by all these contrnuic^ 
^ion9, reason, at once discarding every (hiiw 
which has to step beyond nature for itsproofl 
'ind regarding every historical system as inad^ 
^is&ibly bad. which militates against proba- 
bjlily, Dstablishes its own, and says with con- 
flenre : 
' Before any nation I' ' V 
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\y invented from another nation ; before oui 
gciicrnlioii inherited the ideas of a preceding 
generation, none of these eomplicated systems 
had existence. The first human beings, the 

imple children of nature, antecedent to eve- 
ry event, being entire strangers to every spe- 
cies of knowledge, were born without any idea 
of those articles offail^ which are the result 
of echfilaslic disputation: of those religions 
rites, founded on arts and usages which had 
as yet no existence ; of those precepts, which 
Tiuppose the pre-developement of the passions; 
of those codes of law, which suppose a lan- 
guage and a social system not then in being; 
of that God, the whole of whose attributes im- 
ply a previous knowledge of physical objects, 
and the very idea of whose actions Ib suggest- 
ed by the experience of a despotical form of 
government; or, in fine, of that soul and all 
those metaphysical or spiritual existences, 
which we are told are not the object of llic 
senses, but which, however, h e must forever 
have remained unacquainted with, if our un- 
derstanding had not gained intelligence of 
them by the perceptive feelings or sensations 
of our organs (m 3.) Before it could arrive at 
all these notions, an immense series of preli- 
niinary facts and results, must have been pro- 
gressively traced and explored. Man, origi- 
nally in a savage stale, must have learned 
from slow and repeated trials the scientific use 
of his organs. Successive generations must 
have invented, multiplied, and refined upon 
(he mrans of subsistence ; and ihe understand- 
ing, (/(^engaged from aUcuding to the ■first 
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'wants of uature, must have risen to the com-3 
plicated art of comparing ideas, digesting ' 
reasonings, and seizing upon abstract aimili- 

_ tudcs." 




Iect. I. Origin of the idea of God : IVonshlp oj 
the dements ami physical powers of nature. 

' It was not till after having surmounted 
hese obstacles, and run a long career in thi 
tht of history, that man, reflecting on his 
l-n condition, began to perceive himself in 
■bjection to powers superior to his own anil^ 
mfjjetideiit of his will. The sun gave him lighl 
Itl warmth; fire burned, thunder terrifiedli 
pter drowned, the winds buQettedhim; all 
'■'beings acted upon him in a powerful manner 
not to be resisted. For a long time, an automa- 
ton or mere animal- machine, he remained pas- 
sive to this action, without ever eiKgiiiriiig ins 
to the Cause of it; but the moment he begaa 
to be prompted by the feeliftg of desire to acJ 
count to himself for it, he was electrified witM 
astonishment; and, passing from the snrprisq 
of the first impulse of thought to the reverie oB 
curiositj', he formed a series of inferences, j 
" At first, on considering the action of tlia 
elements upon bin], he conceived, relativel<| 
tftja himself, an idea of weakness, o( subjection, anal 
nelatively to them, an idea of power, o( damnum 
■un; and this idea of power was the primitivJ 
Hbd fundamental typeof allhiscouccptionsol 
^■c Divinity. § 

^B^ The action of natural bodies, in the sel 
^nnl place, excited in him senealions oSpleau 
K r2 i 
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^BtDon ground of evidence and conviction wi{^ 
^Hj'our oMti.'' 

^H There now arose a warm and general con- 
^Btroverby between the Theologians respecting 
^H God and his divine nature, his mode of acting and 
^^ tnunifenling himself, the nature of the soul and its 
1^^ vnion with theboity ; whether it has existence prior 
to the organs, or from the period of (heir formation 
only ; concerning a future state and another world; 
and everj school, every sect, every individu- 
;il, ditlering more or less on all these pointB, 
and supporting ihe motives of their dissent by 
plausible arguments, and by respectable but 
opposite authorities, became universally be- 
wildered in an inextricable maze of contra- 
dictions. 

At length the legislators, having proclaim- 
ed silence, and recalling their attention to the 
original object of discussion, thus addressed 
them : — " Leaders and instructors of nations, 
the great motive for which you first assem- 
bled together was the investigation of truth; 
and exery one of you, confident at the outset 
.. in hia own infallilMlity, expected the minds of 
^p the rest to bow implicit assent to the transcen- 
^fe dent rectitude of his creed : but, soon after 
^B finding opinions to clash and run counter to 
^^ each other, you felt the absolute necessity of 
submitting them to some common test of com- 
parison, some regular standard or criterion of 
evidence ; and it was accordingly agreed, ll 
all should come forward and severally exbi 
the proofs and grounds of their respeclj 
^ faith. A series oflacts were therefore a^ 
eed, with (bat view^ and stvenuously dekn 
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Iiy Ihe advocates of each part^j'; but every re-i 
Igioti, evory sect boaating its miracles and itsJ 
jiartyrs, and all equally producing antbonticai 
in viiidicatioit of theii' own, and otiering to sa-^ 
entice their lives in order to evirtce thein 
trutli, the balance seemed to preponderate i 
favour of no particular party more thad ano-l 
ther on that score. 

" Ye proceeded, in the next place, to Bub—' 
mit your doctrines to the scrutiny oireason; — 
but. eitice the seU-same testimony was alledg- 
ed in proof of opposite tenets; since asser- _ 
tions were advanced and combated by tb&J 
same kind of gratuitous assuoiptioris, andl 
I since both the alfirmative and nejmtive sidel 
f every question of faith was equally contest- 
1 and denied bu the same common riaht of ohjec- 
m, nothing of course was eventually demon- 
jitrated. A still further consequence that 
[rose from thus confronting your systems, was, 
Notwillistanding they exhibited an ex- 
tireme disparity of feature in a great many 
noints, their resemblance to each other in the 
general ground of the picture was not less 
'striking. Hence arose another perplexing 
embarrassment respecting the miginoliiy of 
your different scriptural codes. Accoidingly, 
each party insisted on its own sect being thft 
sole patentees and genuhie promulgators o^ 
the primitive and orthodox faith, to whomthd 
acred deposit had been tirst given irt charges 
nd taxed the rest with heterodoxy, adidleraliot^ 
d plugiorum ; and this again led to the inn 
ate questioD, how the various notions ofreltA 
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{fion hml been hamitd down and trunsmiltod from 
jtrojAe to peoph. 

•^ But j'our dilCcuUies increased in a com- 
pound proportion, when ^ou came to unravel 
aiid trace out the successive progrei^sion and 
historical meaitderings of lhei>e religious no* 
tions. The farther jou advanced, the more 
you became enveloped in darkness and ppr- 
plcxilv ; and, after all your most sanguine and 
elaborate researches, yon found that jou were 
only grasping at a shadow, that they rested 
on a basiti totally inaccessible to the sejises, 
and that there was, of consecjuence, no posst- 
ble mode of judgii'g or framing an opinion up- 
on (he subject. Thus, foiled in your enqui- 
ries, you were driven to the unavoidable ne- 
cessity of owning, that, in asserting them as 
undoubted matters of fact, you were no more 
than the mere echo of your forefathers. Ano- 
ther important question then presented ilself 
to your notice, — hoxc your forefathers came at the 
knowledge oft!iem,v,bo had themselves no other 
faculties or means of becoming acquainted 
with them than yourselves, Bui, as the regu- 
lar suceessioTi of theological ideas, as well as their 
origin and manner of existence in the human 
understanding were equally mysterious, the 
whole mechanism of your religious opinions 
beeame a complicated problem of metaphysi- 
cal subtilty and historical research. 

" But, since these opinions, however extra- 
ordinary they may be, have notwithstanding 
Some origin, aa indeed all ideas, even the most 
abstract and fantastical, have in nature son 
jyeical model, we must use our best effoi 
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in order to discover that origin, and what that 
model 13 ; in short, we must inform ourselves 
how the understanding came by these ideas 
of God^ the soid^ and immaterial beings^ that are 
so abstruse and obscure, and which form the 
basis of so many religious systems ; and we 
must accordingly labour to trace out their li- 
neal descent^ and the periodical alterations they 
have undergone in their successive progress 
and ramifications during the lapse of ages. If 
therefore there can be found in this assembly 
persons who have made these objects their 
peculiar study, let them come forward and en- 
deavour, in the face of the world, to dispel 
the gloom of opinions, by which the intellec- 
tual horizon has for so long a period been 
overcast." 



CHAP. XXII. 

ORIGIN AND GENEALOGY OP RELIGIOUS IDEAS. 

No sooner had the legislators made this 
proposal, than*'a new groupe, formed of per- 
sons from different standards, but not desig- 
nated by any of its own, advanced within the 
circle; one of the members of which thus 
spoke in behalf of the rest: 

" Legislators friends of evidence and of 
truth ! — It is not at all astonishing, that the 
subject, which we have jointly undertaken to 
investig.«te, jshould be involved in such a cloud 
of darkiiess and obscurity, when we reflect, 
that, exclusive of the ditlicuUies ualwoW^ ^X.- 
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gion had been handed dawn and Iransmilted j 
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^H people to people. 
^V " But your dilHculties increased 
^^■' pound proportion, when you came to unraveT 
and trace out the successive progression and 
historical meanderings of these religious no- 
tions, The farther you advanced, the more 
you became enveloped in darkness and per- 
plexity ; and, alter all your most sanguine and 
elahorate researches, yoa found that you were 
only grasping at a shadow, that they rested 
on a basis totally inaccessible to the senses, 
and that there was, of consequence, no possi- 
ble mode of judging or framing an opinion up- 
on the subject. Thus, foiled in your enqui- 
ries, you were driven to the unavoidable ne- 
cessity of owning, that, in asserting them as 
undoubted matters of fact, you were no more 
than the mere echo of your forefathers. Ano- 
ther important question then presented itself 
to your notice, — how your forefathers cenne at ihc 
knowledge ofthcm,v/lio had themselves no other 
faculties or means of becoming acquainted 
with them than yourselves. But, as the regu- 
lar succession of theologicaliJeas, as well as their 
origin and manner of existence in the human 
understanding were equally raysteiious, the 
whole mechanism of your religious opiniooB 
became a complicated problem of melaphy&i- 
cal subtilty and historical research. 

" But, since these opinions, however extra- 
ordinary they may be, have notwithstanding 
some origin, as indeed all ideas, even the roosi 
abstract and fantastical, have in nature some 
\phjBica\ model, we muat use our best efforw 
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ill order to discover that origin, and what that 
model 13 ; in short, we must inform ourselves 
how the understanding came by these ideas 
of God^ the soul^ and immaterial beings^ that are 
so abstruse and obscure, and which form the 
basis of so many religious systems ; and we 
must accordingly labour to trace out their li- 
neal descent^ and the periodical alterations they 
have undergone in their successive progress 
and ramifications during the lapse of ages. If 
therefore there can be found in this assembly 
persons who have made these objects their 
peculiar study, let them come forward and en- 
deavour, in the face of the world, to dispel 
the gloom of opinions, by which the intellec- 
tual horizon has for so long a period been 
overcast." 



CHAP. XXII. 

ORIGIN AND GENEALOGY OP RELIGIOUS IDEAS. 

No sooner had the legislators made this 
proposal, than*'a new groupe, formed of per- 
sons from different standards, but not desig- 
nated by any of its own, advanced within the 
circle; one of the members of which thus 
spoke in behalf of the rest : 

" Legislator}^, friends of evidence and of 
truth ! — It is not at all astonishing, that the 
subject, which we have jointly undertaken to 
investigtute, should be involved in such a cloud 
of darkiiess and obscurity, when we reflect, 
that, exclusive of the ditlicuUies ualwrdXVj ^X- 
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tending such a discussion, tlie mind, fellerei 
and chained down hy the oppressive restraints 
and despotical intolerance of every religious 
system, has not to this hour been able to give 
free scope and utterance to its thoughts, or to 
enjoy the virtuous privilege of liberal enquiry. 
But, since it has at lenglh recovered its free- 
dom and natural elasticity, and can speak the 
ingenuous language of its own feelings with- 
out fear or reflection, we will, now that our 
duty beckons us to fulfil the object of your 
retjuest, publicly submit to your candid and 
impartial consideration, and to that of the 
world at large, what a long and laborious 
course of study has suggested as most rational 
in the solution of this intricate problem to 
minds not blinded or warped by the bias of 
prejudice: and we shall do this, not with the 
pretension of controlling your opinions by im- 
posing our own as a dictatorial creed, but 
merely with the view of putting the minds of 
others in motion, who are capable of illumi- 
nating the subject by a greater accession of 
light. 

" To you, ye religious guides and precep* 
tors of nations, to you it is well known, ill 
what prolbuiid obscurity the nature, origin* 
and history of the doctrines you teach are en- 
veloped. Imposed by force and authority, in- 
culcated by education, and maintained by the 
influence of example, they have been perj 
tualed from age to age, wliile habit 
thoughtless inattention have rivetted and 
eii stability to their sway. But, if man, 
Jt^biened by experience and reBccliortt 
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Only look back and carefully exaiiiiiie Jiito the 
prejutlicesofllis infancy, he will not fail to dis- 
cover a multiplicity of recoiling incongruities 
and contradictions, which will awaken bis 
sagacity, and call forth the exertion ofhis rea- 
soning powers. 

" Recurring, in the first place, to the diversi- 
ty and opposition observable in the articles of 
faith adopted by difTerent nations, his mind 
becomes callous to all their rival claims to ii 
fallibility, and, arming itself with the inlei 
dices deducible from the reciprocal preten- 
sions of the contending antagonists, is impel- 
led, with all the mental force and hardihood 
of rational conviction, to conclude, that the 
■wnses and the understanding emanating directly 
from God are a law not lese sacred ana a guide 
not less sure than the indirect and contradictory 
fades of prophets, (r 3.) 

"■ When he comes, in the nest place, to push 
his researches into the structure and contex- 
yiure of these codes themselves, he finds thai th< 
Bbws which are reputed divine, that is, I'mmu/t 
Bil and eternal, originate from the circumstanci 
^■jtimes, of places, and of persons; that they] 
^^vive one from another in a kind ofgenealo^ 
^Ipal order, in as much as they all mutually 
Ipbrrow their fundamental principles from the 
Kune relative and common stock of ideas, 
Bi»bich the founders of tbcm have modified 
HeTcry one according to his own fancy. 
B^ ** Again, when he attempts to trace thesei 
Bfleas to their source, he finds that they losef 
B^emselres in the night of time, in the infaiicn 
Bfoations, even as far back as ihc origtu oCUvq 
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world, with winch thny claim a conntctic 
where, buried in (he gloom}' ilarkness of cha- 
os and ihe fabulous empire of tradition, they 
present themselves to his notice accompanied 
with circumstancea of so wonderful a com- 
plexion, and so strikingly repugnant to the 
ordiiiarj course of thijigs, that they seem to 
eel human comprehension at defiatice. These 
very circumstances themselves shed, however, 
a ray of light upon the mind, when it first be- 
gins to reason upon them, which tends to elu- 
cidate and resolve the difiiculty : for, if the 
wonderful and miraculous events, which we 
ftnd mentioYiedin systemsof religion, have ac- 
tually taken place ; if. for example, the raeta- 
morphoaes, the apparitions, and the conver- 
sations of one or a plurality of Gods, as re- 
corded in the sacred boo/rs of the Hindoos, the 
Hebrews, and the Parsees, be real liietorical 
truths, it follows as a nece&yary consequence, 
that nature at that period was perfectly differ- 
ent from the nature we are at preseni ac- 
quainted with ; that the people of modern 
days do not resemble those of the primeval 
world, and that they have no occasion, there- 
fore, to trouble their heads further about 
them. 

" On the contrary, if these miraculous oc- 
currences have never had any real existence 
in nature, then we must, of course, regard 
them in no other point of View, than qs the 
mere creatures or fabrications of the human 
mind itself: and, in as much as our own ex- 
pei'ience convinces us, that the mind is sti] 
flt (his day, capable of producing the i 
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ffmtaslic combiiiations, lliis very fact iUelf, 
rrvcs at once to account for Uie appearance 
■i^^iicli inonslrousplioeiiomena In liislory. The 
»\\\y difliculty ihea is lo ascei-tain bow and 
for wliat purpose tlicse antique productions 
of the imagiiialion were origitiallj' fonned.- 
Now, if we examine with minute attention the i 
subjecis they pourtray, if we analyse the ideas4 
which they combine and associate, and accu-J 
rately weigh all the circumstances to wbicIiJ 
they allude, we shall be enabled to come atJ 
an explanation of these incredible incidents! 
]nMfiH;tly conformable to the laws of nature.! 
!U this process it will be found, that these re-tT 
citals, whicli have so fabulous an aspect, posJ 
■•lss a figurative meaning diffi^reiit from tlieirl 
..[>parentone: that (he fads, which are thouglitl 
<<) partake so much of the marvellous, ar&l 
events of a very simple and physical nature,- 
but, by their being either lamely understood 
or lamely represenled, have become disfigur- 
_ etli owing to accidental causes arisitig from 
lij^ie very nature of the human mind, io Ihc 
Hnofuslon of signs symbolically employed to 
 reppesent the objects, to the indeterminate 
meaning of wonlf, and to the defects of oral 
and the imperfeclion of written language. IL 
^iW be found, for i^istance, (hat those Gods 
lat have such singular ollices assigned them 
'I llie»^e sysLems, are nothing butlhepA^ji- 
ii powers of nature, the elemeiils, the wJUif/*, the 
tarj, and mclcnrs. that have been personified by 
necessary mechanism of language ami of 
juderilandiiig; — that their life, their )«««-_ 
and their actions, are DOlhilig o 
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the divers operations and relations of lkesc_ 
that the whole of their pretended history, is 
nothing more than a description of their vari- 
ous phoenomena, drawn by thetirst naturalists 
who observed them, but taken in a contrary 
sense by the vulgar who did not understand 
it, or by succeeding generations who forgot i(. 
In a word, it will be discovered, that alt the 
theological notions respecting the origin of the 
world, the nature of Go(/, the revelation of bis 
laws, and the manifestation of his person^ are 
merely recitals of asironomical facts, 6gura- 
live and emblematjcal narratives of the mo- 
tion and indueiice of the heavenly bodies : and 
it will be thus convinciugly seen, that the very 
idea of the Divinity, at present so obscure, ab- 
stracted, and molapbyeical, was, according (o 
its primitive model, merely (hat of the powers 
of the material universe, considered sometimes 
analytically, as they appear in their agents 
and their phcenomena, and sometimes syiiide- 
lically, as forming one whole, and exhibitijig 
an harmonious relation in all its parts: and 
this investigation will shew, that the name God 
has been bestowed sometimes upon the tand, 
fire, water, and the whole of the elements; 
Bomelimos upon the sun, the stars, the jjianeij, 
and their ifitluences; sometimes upon Ihewni- 
verse at large, or the component, mass of visible na- 
ture ; sometimes upon abstract and metaphy- 
sical qnuHlies, such as space, Juration^motton, and 
itilcUi^-ence, and altogether with this result, that 
the idea of a Deity has not originated from the 
jnirneidom revelation of invisible beings, but has 
been the nalnrat jprodvciion oflhehuitun vtind U- 
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_ le progress and revolulioiis of whicti in 

.l£e knowledge of the visible universe and it» 

latei'ial agents it has constantly and uniform^ 

followed. 

" Ves. in vain do nations refer the origin of 
liicir religion to beavenlj itiepiration : in vain 
(lo their dogmas plead a eupernalural com- 
mencement of things; the original barbarism 
of the human race, atU-sted by their own mo- 
numents (5 3.), belies at once all their asser- 
tions: and, what is more, an existing and ir- 
ret-istible fact bears a victorious testimony 
against (he dubious and uncertain facts of past 
times : for since man receives no ideas but through 
the medium af his senses (( 3.), it evidently fol- 
lows, that every notion, attributed to any oth- 
er origin than that of sensation and experience, 
is an erroneous hypothesis invented at some 
'iod poi^terior to that of (he pretendeda 
eats. But, indeed, we need only take ; 
[■©ry cursory view o[ the different reli^iou^ 
systems relating to the origin of the world and' 
I tie action of the Gnds, lo discover at every 
'urn, both in the ideas and the language*, au 
uiticipation of a state of things, which had t 
existence till a long time subsequent to tht 
period supposed. Hence, ibrtifjcd and rer* 
[Oercd impregnable by all these contraui< 
"^ona. reason, at once discarding every thing 
'bich has to step beyond nature for its proo^ 
id regarding every historical system as inad-T 

'bly bad. which militates against nroba- 
lily, establishea its own, and says with COD- 
lence : 
Before any nation received dogtn^ 
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^^y invented from another nation ; before one 
^iicralion inherited the ideas of a precediuj; 
generation, none of these complicated systems 
jhad exiateiice. The first human beings, lUe 
simple children of nature, antecedent to eve- 
ry event, being entire strangers to every spe- 
cies of knowledge, were born without any idea 
of those articles offait^ which are ihc result 
of scholastic disputation : of (hose religious 
rites, founded on arts and usages which had 
as yet no existence ; of those precepts, ^hich 
suppose the pre-developemeiitofthe passions; 
of those codes of law, which suppose a lan- 
guage and a social system not then in being; 
of that Go(/j the whole of whose attributes im- 
ply a previous knowledge of physical objects, 
and the yery idea of whose actions is suggest- 
ed by the experience of a despotical form of 
government; or, in tine, of that soul and all 
those metaphysical or spiritual existences, 
which we are told are not the object of the 
senses, hut which, however, we must forever 
have remained unacquainted with, if our un- 
derstanding had not gained intelligence of 
them by the perctiptive feelings or sensations 
of our organs (u ,'i.) Before it could arrive at 
all tliese notions, an immense series of preli- 
minary facts and results, must have been pro- 
gressively traced and explored. Man, origi- 
nally in a savage slate, must have learned 
from '^low and repeated trials the scietitific use 
of his organs. Successive generations must 
have invented, mulliplied, and refined uj)OU 
the means of subsistence: and the undersfand- 
it)g, (iiaengaged ftom aUeuding to the ■first 
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iraiils of nature, must have riseu to the com 
plicated art of comparing ideas, digeslin£[ 
reasonitig3, and seizing upon abstract similn 
"udes." 



BCT. I. Origin of the idea of God: Worship e 
I the elements ami physical powers of nature. 

f " [t was not till after having Burmountec| 
fcese ohstacles, and run a long career in iha 
Bght of history, that man, rctlecting on his 
nvii condition, began to perceive himself in 
lubjection to powers superior to his own and 
mdependcnt of his will. Tiie sun gave him light 
tlid warmth; fire burned, thunder terrified, 
■ater drowned, the winds buffetted him; all 
Beings acted upon him in a powerful manner 
at to fie resisted. For a long time, an aufoma- 
Bn or mere anitaal- machine, he remained pas- 
pve to this action, without ever enquiring in- 
m the Cause of it; biU the moment he began 
B be prompted hy tlie feeling of desire to ac- 
B>unt to himself for it, he was electritied wit^ 
nto!ii?hment; and, pasBing from the surpri 
If (he first impulse of thought to the reverie 
mriosilf. he formed a series of inferences. 
I " At first, on considenng the action of till 
■ements upon him, he conceived, relativen 
m himself, an idea odtealiiKss, oi' subjectioiit and 
Ifelativelj to them, an idea ol' power, oiihminS 
Epfi ; and this idea o( power wan (he pn'mitilJ 
nid fundamental type of all Uh conceptions of 
he Divinity. 

W " The action of natural bodice, in the se< 
Ipnd place, excited in hioi aensations of plec^ 
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^^m-siirc or pain, oi^aod or cnh As a cialural Ci 
^H Bpquence of Ins orgaiiizatioir, he became af^ 
^H ffcted with hve or aversion towards thein, he 
^H dexireil or dreaded their presence ; and 
^H fmr or hope became the origin of ever^f 
^H of rfi/ifrian. 

^H " A fterwarJs, judging ofevery thing bj-ci 
^H parison, and remarking in those beings a spoii- 
^H taneouB motion analagous to his own, be sup- 
^* posed a u'iil, an iulcl/igence to be connected 
with that motion, simitar to what he felt exist- 
ing in himself; and hence he »vas led, hy in- 
duction, to a further conchision. — Having 
found by experience that certain modes of be- 
haviour towards his fellow-creatures, wrought 
a change in their afifections and influenced 
their conduct, he had recourse to tlie same 
modes of beliaviour in order to inllueiice the 
powerful beings of the universe. — When my fel- 
low-being, of superior strength," said lie to 
himself, " is disposed to injure me, I humble 
myself before him, and my prayer has the 
knack of appeasing him. I will therefore pray 
to the powerful beings that assail me: — 1 will 
supplicate the intelligences of the *vinds, of 
k the planets, of the waters, and they willuiider- 
f stand me. 1 will conjure them to avert Ihe ca- 
^ /afflffiVs, and to gratil me the blessings whici 
f are at their disposal : — I will work upon thi ' 
I feelings by my tears, and win their com_ 
I by my gifts and offerings, and by this means 
I shall be enabled to cnjojf the benefit of a comfort' 
) able existence.''^ 

' Thus man. in the native simplicity of h»i 
heart during the infancy of his reason, 
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converge with the sun and moon, fancifull; 
gifted the great agents of nature with an ui 
derBtaiiding and passions like his own; and 
thought by empty aouiids and useless services, 
to change their inflexible laws, Fatal errorf 
He desired that the water should ascend, tin 
mountains be removed, the etone mount in ihi 
nd, superadding a 6ctitious to a rei 
world, he created in his own imagifiation ghosi 
■phantoms of belief, to be the scare-crows < 
IS mind and the torment of the human rac< 
3.) 
Thus, the ideas of God and of reliirioi 
iprung, iike all others, from physical objects, 
uid wei'e produced in the mind of man by his 
lensations, his wants, the circumstances of hJ 
life, and the progresijive state of his kno' 
ledge. 

" But, as these ideas of Ihe Dimnily had 
le divers orders of natural beings for theii 
rototypes or first models, the divinity was Jl 
;one>equence as various and manifold original 
ly, as the forms under which He seemed to 
act. — Each being was a Pou-er^ a Genius; and 
thus (he fii'st men fancied the universe crowd- 
id with Gods without number. 

Again, as the ideas o{ the Divinity were ac- 

\attd and moJifed by the aflections of the bo- 

mnn heart, they naturally became arrange*^ 

according lo the attribnles ofdiatinclionchair 

ed out by ihc sensations of pain and picasui 

love and hatred. The powers of nature, 

le Gods, and the Genii were consequently 

atuted into henefteent and maleficent, into 

ones ; and beiicc it js, (bat tbesi 
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characteristic dlstiticliona universally' pervaJS' 
every syslem of religion. 

" These ideas, analagous to the condilioft 
of their inventors, were, in principle, for a long 
time confused and grosa. Wandering in woods, 
beset with wants, and destitute of resources, 
men in their savage state had no leisure (o 
make tedious comparisons and draw conclu- 
sions. Experiencing more Bufferings than thej 
tasted enjoyments, their most habitual senti- 
ment was fear, their theology terror, their 
worship confined to certain modes of saluta- 
tion and of oblations, paid to beings whom 
they supposed to be ferocious and greedy like 
themselves. In their state of etjuality and «• 
dependence, no one look upon him the office of 
mediator with Gods as insubordinate and poor 
as himself No one having any superfluity to 
dispose of, there existed no parasite among 
them under the name of priest, no tribute un- 
der the name of victim, no jurisdiction under 
the name of altar; iheir doctrines aud. mo- 
rality indiscriminately confounded together, 
amounted to no more than self-preservation ; 
and their religion, merely an arbitrary idea, 
having no influence on the mutual relations 
sabgisting between man and man. was only a 
vain homage paid to the visible powers of nature. 

" Such Tvas necessarily the first origin ,f"* 
every idea of the Divinity." 

The orator then, addressing himself to 1 
Eavage nations, said : " We appeal to yd 
who have adopted no artificial or spanod 
ideas of foreign extraction, whether yoo hi 
ever formed to yourselves any other concj 
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the Xieily tbaii those already alluded I 
' We call yon also to witness, je leanicdv 
^feologians, whether the monuments of anti-l 
quity do not all unanimously bear record tol 
the same facts?" (w 3.) 



tT. II. Second System : Worship of ific StarsA 
or Sabeism. 
" But those very monuments afterwards 
present to us a more methodical and complex 
system, that of the worship of all the stars, 
adored at one time under ihelf proper form, 
at another under erablems and Ggurative sym- 
bols. This worship, however, was also thi 
effect of the knowledge of man in physics 
and derived immediately from those causes 
which first gave rise to the eoctal state: that 
Is to say. from wants and arts of the first ne- 
cessity, which indeed may be reckoned ases- 
seiiltal elements in the formation of society. 

■* For, when men began to unite in society, 
they found it indispenbably necessary to en- 
large the means of their subsistence, and con- 
equcnlly to apply themselves to ae;ricultare 
%t the practice of agriculture, of course, re- 
pired the observation and knowledge of thi 

■avens (x 3.) It was absolutely requisil 
■Crefore, to know the periodical return of If 

ne operations of nature, of the aitme pf 
ptnena in the celestial regions; in a word, 
igulale the duration anclauccession of scf 
Eif, of months, and the year. It ivas neceaj 

r iheii, that prompted them to become w 
Kiiijled with the course of the sun._ wtx\cK 
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its zodiacal revolution, allowed itself the firel 
and supreme agent of the whole creation; 
and, ill the next place, of the raoon, whicli by 
its various aspects, periodical changes, and 
returns, dispenied and regulated (he diBlri- 
bution of time; finally, of the stars, and even 
of the planets, which, by their appearance 
and disappearance on the horizon and noctur- 
nal hemisphere, formed the lesser divisions. 
In 8 word, it was necessary to establish an en- 
tire system of astronomy, to form an alma- 
nack; and the labour of this undertaking in a 
short lime spoVilaneously gave birth to a new 
method of considering the over-ruling and go- 
verning powers. Having observed that there 
■was a regular and conetant correspondence 
betwixt the appearance o( the heavenly bo- 
dies and that of the produclloiis of the earth; 
thai the origin, growth and rfceuy of every plant, 
were accompanied with the appearance, as- 
cension, and declination of the same planet, 
of the same groupe of stars; in short, (hat the 
languor or activity of vegetation seemed to 
depend on celestial influences, men hegan to con- 
ceive from this an idea of aclidn. of power in 
those bodies over terresliial beings ; and 
hence the stars, the acknowledged dispensers 
of abundance or scarcity, became powen 
Genii, (y 3,) Gods, authors of good and evik' 

" As the state of society had already inll 
duccd a methodical hierarchy of ranks, e 

' ploymeirts, and conditions, men, continuing 
reason by comparison, transfused their iiewl' 

Lacquired notions into their theology; 
hence resulted a complicated system of 
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uomri/ Divinities, in n-bicli (lie sun^ as th< 
first God, was a military ehief, a political A-tng 
llie moon, a queen, his consort; the planels, sei 
vaiits, bearers of commands, messengers : am 
the multitude of stars, a nation, an army of he- 
roes. Genii, appointed to govern the world uri 
I der the direction of their officers; so that ev 
■er; individual had a name, office, and attr 
jilcs, adapted to its supposed relations ani 
^uences, and even a sex derived from the 
Hider of the noun by which it was appella- 
■cl>' distinguished, {z 3.) 
l*' As the state of society had introduced 
■rtain usages and complex practices, reU< 
pus worship, leading the van, adopted sioii- 
rones. Ceremonies, of a simple and pri- 
^ vate nature at 6rst, became public and &n< 
lemn ; the offerings were more rich and in' 
greater number, rites more methodical; pla- 
cco of assembly, chapels, and temples were 
erected ; persons were cJiosen to officiate 
them: pontiffs and priests started up; devo-, 
lioiial forms and limes were settled ; and thu! 
religion became a civil act, a political tle^ 
But. in this state of progressive developemenf, 
it altered not its lirst principles; for, the idea 
of God was still the idea of physical beings, op- 
erating good or ill, that is to say, impressiitj 
-i^risat'iOTis of pleasure or pain: the docttiiu. 
jiart was the knowledge of tlieir Lms or rulei 
of conduct; />i>/y and sin the observance oi 
'iTringcment of those laws; and I'toro///^, ap 
earing in all its native simplicity, was a judi 
OU9 practice of all ibat \& conducive tothejite- 
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servation of existence ; lo the we/l-briiig of the\ 
dividual and of fus fdlow-CTcalurcs. (a 4.) 

Should it be asked at what epoch this 
tem took birth, we shall answer, supported 
the authority of the mouuments of a^ilroiiomy 
itself, that ils principles can be traced back 
with certainty to a period of nearly seventeen 
thousand years (i 4.) Should we farther be 
aeked to what people or nation it ought to be 
attributed, we reply, that those self-same mo- 
numents, seconded by tuianimous tradition, 
attribute it to the lirst tribes of Egypt. And, 
when human reason finds in that region a coii- 
currenee of ail the physical circumstances 
calculated to give risje to it ; when it finds a 
zone in the vicinity of the tropic, equally free 
from the rains of the equator, and the fogs of 
the north (c4;) when it finds there the cen- 
tral point of the antique sphere, a salubrious 
climate, an immense yet manageable river : a 
land fertile without art, without fatigue, — in- 
undated, without pestilential exhalations; si- 
tuate between two seas which wash the shores 
of the richest countries — it is forcibly impel- 
led to conclude, that the inhabitant of the 
[,^i/e, inclined to agriculture from the nature of 
[ his soil; to geometry, from the annual necessity 
of measuring his possessions; to comma 
from the facility of communication ; to oj' 
»wmi/, from the state of the sky ever opei 
observation, must first have passed froia 
savage to the social state, and consequently^ 
have attained that degree of physical and mo- 



^V of measuring his possessions; to commeo^S^ 

' fi'rttn ffip fnnlilv rii' frimmtinirat'trm • it) OJ^^^^I 

[uentlf^ 
lid mo- 
1^^ ral knmvledge appropriated to civiliiied m^^Hj 
^K "llivas accordingly upon the upper sb^^H 
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rUie Nile, atid among a nation of a sable 
roiiiplesion, that the complex system of the 
vvoraliip of the x/ars, as relatively connected 
with the produce of the soil and the labours 
III' agriculture, was constructed. And this 
first form of worship, characterised by the 
n<]oration of the stars under their natural 
forms, or their iialural n/tribulcs, was a proce- 
dure of the hufnan understanding perfectly 
simple; but, in a short lime, the multiplicily 
of objectB with their astrological relations, 
and their reciprocal agency, having rendered 
the ideas and the signs that represented them 
inlrieate and complex, a confusion ensued," 
«]iich was as absurd in its nature, as pernk' 
cious in its tendency. 

Sect. III. Third System: Worship of Symbols^j 
^E or Idolatry. 

^»*'From the instant this race of ngricultui^ 
^■e had begun (o make observations on th^ 
^Krs, they found it necessary to dislinguishl 
^^B individuals and groupes one from anothert a 
^Hd to assign to each a proper name, in on 
^ftr to make them^iclve?, by means of this no-' 
^Knclature, intelligible one to another. ButI 
^BiGoitsiderable difficulty here presented it'" 
^Bf; for. on (he one ha id, the celestial bo- 
^R8, from their similarity of form, offered uo 
^Bculiarily of character by which to deiiomi^ 
^Ble them ; oik), on the other hand, the pi» 
^pty and iufoiit slate of (he language, had n^ 
^Kms to express so mii-y '<ew and mflaphysiM 
^B ideas. Mecetfsity, however, the u^u^V vol 
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ceiilive of genius, surinomiled all obsfaci 
Having remarked, Ihat, in the annual revolu- 
tion, the renovation and periodical appear- 
ance of the productions of the earth, constant- 
ly corresponded with the rising and selling of 
certain stars, and with their position relative- 
ly to the sun, which they made the general 
rule of reference and comparison, the mind, 
by a natural mechanism, co-associated in its 
thoughts those terrestrial and celestial ob- 
jects, which had in fact a certain species of 
alliance; and, applying to them one and the 
same sign, it gave to the slars and the grovpes 
it formed of them, the very identical names of 
those terrestrial objects, to which they bore 
affiiiily ((/ 4.) 

"Thns, the Ethiopian of Thebes call 
stars oi imndahoti, or o( Jfjttarius, those utlj 
which the river began to overflow;* stars 
the ox or hull, those under which it was conve- 
nient to plough the earth; slars of ike Hon^ 
those under which that animal, driven by 
thirst from the deserts, made his appearance 
on the banks of the Nile; stars of the sheaf, 
or of the harvest maid, those under which tl 
harvests were got in; stars of the /ami, 8l 
of the kid, those under which those valual 
animals were hronght forth; and thus a 
part of the difficulty was obviated. 

On the other hand, man, having remarked 
in the beings that surrounded him certain dis- 
tinctive qualities peculiar to each species, 
atid having, in the (irsl instance, derived a 
name from thence by whjt 

' Tim must have lie«» Juw. ?«« ^'jW l^fc 1-^ 
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I discovered, in the secoud place, an 
liuuB mode of generalizing his ideni 
ansferring the name already invented to c 

^r^ thing possessed of a similar or analogou! 
properly or agency, enriched his language 
with an inexhaustible fund of metaphors. 

»' Thus, tlie same Ethiopian, havirig observ- 
ed that the return of the inundation was con^ 
blaritly attended with the appearance, at that 
time, of a very beautiful star towards tli 
sMirce of the JS'ik, wUich seemed to warn th< 
husbandman against being suddenly surprise! 
by the waters, compared this action with thai 
oi'lhe animal, which, by barking, gives notice 
of danger; and accordingly called this ytar 
the (/oo-, Ihe barker (Syrius.) In the same man- 
ner, he called stars of ihe crab those, which 
showed themselves when the sun, havin) 
reached the bounds of the tropic, returnei 
backwards and sideways like the vrab or Can 
ccr ; stars of the iritd goat, (hose where ihi 
sun, being arrived at its greatest altitude, at thi 
ton of the horary Gnomon, imitated the action 
ot that animal which delights in climbing to 

-Uie top oi'the highest rocks; stars of t!ie Aa. 
, those which, from the da^s and nighti 
ifing of the same length, seemed to be 
^Hipoisc, like that instrument; stars of ihl 
torpion, those which were visible when cei 

Htn regular winds brought a hot vapour, burn 

Vfis" like the poison of the scorpion. Again, hi 
■died by the name ^fnn^'s and seipcnts tin 
li^ures of the orbits described by the star' 
ind planets (e4;) and such was t lie gene i 
node of appropriating appcllatioiK i<\ tW.^ 
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heavenly bodies, taken singly or groupei 
clusters, according to their connection wild 
rural and terrestrial operations and the rela- 
tive analogies which every nation found t" 
to have with the labours of the field and 
ohjects of their own soil and climate. 

•; The inevitable consequences of this nn 
of proceeding was, that abject and tcrrest 
beings entered into association with the supr- 
nor and powerful beings of the heavens ; and 
this association became more and more rivet- 
ted every day hj the very constitution oflan- 
guage and the mechanism of the mind. Men 
would accordingly say, by a natural meta- 
phor : — " the bull disseminates upon the earth 
the germinating seeds of fecundity (in spring,) 
and brings back abundance and the vegeta- 
tive creation of plants (which afford nutri- 
cious food :) — The lamb (or ram) delivers the 
heavens from the male/icent Genii of winter : he 
saves the ivorM from the serpent (t!ie emblem 
of the wet season,) and restores the reign of 
(foorf, (that is, of the summer, tlie season of en- 
joyments :) — The scorjjton pours out his venoi 
upon the earth,and spreads disease and (J< 
&,c: — and so on of all other effects of a 
lar nature." 

" This language, understood by every 
dy. was at first attended with no inconvcm 
cnce; but, in process of time, when the alma- 
nac had been regulate4, the people, who had 
then no occasion for any further observation 
ofthe skies, lost eight of the motive which led 
to the adoption of these expressions: and the 
allegory oi Ihem, buU vcmavuuv^in full force 
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in the customary intercourse of life, beciii 
fatal stumbling block to tijc iinderstaiulira 
and to reason. Habituated to jiiin to sifinbiH 
the ideas of their models, the mind began tina^ 
\y to confound them ; when those very ani- 
mals, which the imagination had raised to 
heaven, re-descended upon the earth; but, 
on their return, decked in the livery of the 
stars, they became invested with their attrti^' 
butes, and tliereby imposed upon their owi| 
authors. The people then, imagining thai 
(hey saw their Gods before them, found i 
more easy task to offer up their prayers tg 
them. They solicited the ram of their Uo( 
for the influence, for which they before pel 
tioned the celestial ram; they prayed to th^ 
scorpion not to pour out his venom upon Na- 
ture ; theyrevered Ihccraiof the sea, theiea- 
//c or scarah of the muJ, and the jiah of the ri_^ 
ver: and thus, by a concatenated series i 
lalse analogies, they bewildered themselvcJ 
J)y natural consequence, in a labyrinth of coif 
!8ponding absurdities. 
' Such was the origin of this antique ani 
posterous icorskip oi'onimals ; such the traig 
ideas by which the characteristic attribute] 
the Divinity became transferred to tin 
:ancst of tlie brute creation ; and thus wai 
iCil ll>e vast, complicated and learned ihm 
ic'a/tiyatem, which originating on the bauKT 
ifThe Nile, and thence conveyed from cout^ 
■y to country by commerce, war, and core 
luesl. at length overspread nil the ancien! 
[prid ; and which, moditiej by time, by cir9 
tances, aiid by prejudices, is still to t 
s2 
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traccJ among a hundred nations, and is en 
at this day the radical and secret ground of 
the Ihcolagy of tliose, who despise and reject 
it/' 

Hearing murmurs now excited in varioos 
groupes, — " 'Tis true," continued the Speak- 
tr, "and I repeat the assertion. Yes, people 
li' Jlfrica! bencei, for example, has arisen 
itnong you the adoration of your Feteeha.. 
planti, animals, pebbles, and bih of ivoot/, before 
whicii your anceelors woidd never have been 
ao stupidly absurd as to prostrate iheniselves, 
if they had not looked upon them as falismans. 
endued with the virtues of the stars. ( / 4.) — 
Here too, ye nations oiTartanj! here you may 
trace the origin of your Pagods-, and of the 
ivbole train of nnimalg with which yourWin- 
maiis cmhelMeh their raagic robes. From the 
same source likewise originate those ^^wrw of 
birds and serpents, which all the savage na- 
tions, with rayslic and sacred ceremonies, iiD- 
■jirint on their skin. It is in vain for you, ye 
people oi/iidiaf to escape detection by screen- 
ing yourselves under a veil of mystery: the 
AnwA- ofyour God Vickeiioii is but one of the 
thousand emblems of the sun in Egypt, and his 
incarnations under the form ofafahy a boar, a 
hoii, and a turtk, together with all his njo^l 
^trous adventures, are nothing more thanj^H 
metamorphoses of the same star, which, p^^| 
ing successively through the signs oftbe fto^H 
animalsy* was said to assume their forms, ^^| 
to act their astronomical parts (g 4.) ^i^^| 
/•nil, ye Japanese/ which breaks Ike egg ^/^^| 
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PUie golden calf. It is also your bull, ye Sons of ^i 
Zoroaster f whicti, saciiticed in tlie BytDbolicai^^f 
mysteries oi JUilhra, shed a fruclif^n^ blvod (ot^^M 
the world. Nor has your buU of the Apoca-^^l 
Ivnse. ve Christians ! willi Inn wtnsrs. the samfiot ' 



world, is merely that of the heavens, which, i 
times ofyoie, opened the age. of the creation, ihel 
equiuox of Spring. That same i?(//is the Jlpi$\ 
worshipped in Egypt, and wdich your ances- 
tors, ye Jewish Halibins! adored in the Idol of 






lypse, ye Christians ! with his wings, the symbol 
oi the aify any otiier origin : yoiir lamb of God, 
immolated, like the btdl of Mithra, for the sal- 
vation of the world, is again the self same *Mn in 
the sign of the celestial ram, which, in a subse- 
quent age, opening in his turn the equinox, 
was said to rid the world of the reign of evil. 
that is to say, of the constellation of the ser- 
pent, of that large snake, ihe mother of winter^ 
and emblem of the ^9hrinui/ies or Satan of t!' 
/-*crsif(HS, your institutors. Yes, in vain do< 
your imprudent zeal consign idolalers to thi 
torments o( Tartarus which they have invent- 
ed : the whole ground of your system is no- 
thing more than the worship of the /MMiiViar^q/' 
'ay, whose attributes you have heaped upon 
'our chief personage. It is the sun, that, under 
he name oi Orns, was bom, like your God, in 
The winter solstice iit the arms of the celatial 
L-irgin, and passed through a childhood of ob- 
scurity, nakedness and want, answering to tbe 
season of cold and frost: It is the 5u;i loo, 
which under the name of Osiris, persecuted 
by Typhon and the tyrants of the air, V!»bput 
to death, laid in a dark sepulchre, the embtetQ 
of the lumisphere of winter, and which, ascend- 
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lical point of the heavens, rose again J'rt 
dead, triumphing over Ihe giants and tbq 
slro^ng angels. I 

" Yes, ye murmuring priests ! je yonrseW 
wear its signs all over your bodies. Your Ion- 
sure is the disk of the svn ; your shk its Zw/iac 
(A 4.); yoor rosait'* the symbols of the stars 
and planets. Ye porititI» and prelates! your 
miire, your crosier, your mantle, are thone of 
Osiris; and that crufiJix,oi which you bonst 
the mystery without comprehending it, is the 
cross o( Seropis, drawn by the hands of Egyp- 
tian priests on the plane of the figurative world, 
which, passing across the equinoxes and the 
tropics, became the emblem oi future life and re- 
surrection, because it reached to the eatts of 
ivory and horn through which the soul was lo 
pass in its way to heaven." 

Here the theologians ofthedifierenlgrouag|dQ 
looked with silent astonishment one at ^^| 
ther, but as none of tiiem seemed dispose^^H 
speak, the orator proceeded : ^H^ 

" Three principal causes," continued he; 
"concurred in producing this confusion of 
ideas. Fir3(,the necessity, on account of tJiejl^B 
lUnt state of language, of making use of/^ttn^^H 
expressions lo depict the relations of objeq^^| 
wfiich expressions, passing afterwards fro3H| 
particular lo a general, from a physical to ir^ 
moral sense, occasioned by their equivocal 
import and synonymous terras, a multiplic 
of misapprehensions and mistakes. , 

'■'■ Thus, having at first said, that the snn4 
mounted and made his passage through the Hm 
they afterwards supposed that 1 
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.^sabdiicd, and killed them; and out oj 
this arose the historical lite ot Hercules. 

*• Having said that it regulated the periods 
of operations in husbandry, of seed-time, am' 
of harvest; that it distributed seasons and ei 
ploymcnts, over-ran climaleR, ruled ovei" thi 
earth, and the like, it was taken for a legisla- 
live Icing, a congiiering warrior ; and hence were 
framed the stories of OstVi's,- of ^or t/tw*, and 
others of a similar description. 

"■ Having said that a planet entered into 
^ign, their conjunction was denominated 
marriage-, adultery, incest (i 4.) : having said, thai 
il was bid, /tuned, when it was sunk below the 
horizon: when it came again to light and re- 
s;ained its state of elevation, ibey gave it tl 
epithet of risen from the dead, raised into heavei 
&c, 

" The second cause of confusion was thi 
material figures themselves, by which thoughts 
were originally painted, and which, under the 
L^^nie oi hieroglypkiis, ov sacred characters, were 
^^Be Grtit invention of the mind. Thus, to give 
^^feliccofthe inundation, and the neceasity of 
^^i-eserving one's-self from it, they painted 
Doat, the vessel Argo ; to express the «!(W, tliej 
painted a. bird^s mmr ; to specify the eeasc 
the month, ihcy dt'hnoated the birdofpassa^ 
the insect, or animal, which made its appei 
ancc at that particular period ; to denote wii 
^^kr, they drew a hog or a serpen!, wliicli ai 
^^biid oi moist and miry places. The combinatii 
^0*111636 figures had also established meaninj 
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and stood for words and 8entences*(i '1.) 
Bui, as there was nothing fixed or delerd 
nate in this sort of language, and as (lie nul 
bcr of those 6gnres and their combination 
became excessive and over- burdensome to 
the ineroorj, perplexities and false interpre- 
tations were the first and obvious result. Hl| 
man ingenuity having, however, afterwards i 
vented the more simple art of applying sigj 
to sounds, of which the number is limited, a 
of painting speech instead of thoughts, kiei 
glffphic pictures were, by the introductionJ 
afyhabetkal writing (/ 4.) : brought into disusfl 
and from day to day their forgotten significa- 
tions made way for a vast variety of fallacies, 
equivocal acceptations, and mistakes. 

" Again, a third cause ofconfusion proceed- 
ed from the civil organization of ancient states. 
In fact, when the people began to apply them- 
selves to agriculture, the formation of the ru- 
ral calendar requiring continual astronoinif'al 
observations, it was necessary lo nominate 
particular persons, whose province it shoold 
be to notice the appearance and setting of 
certaiii stars, to give intimation of the return 
of the inundation, of particular winds nnd pe- 
riodical rains, and of the proper time for sow- 
ing every species of grain. These men, ort ac- 
count of their services, were exempted from 
vulgar occupations, and society provided for 
their subsistence. In this situation, solely < 
gnged in making observations, they soon I 
came acquainted with the leading phenol 
aturc, and even gained an insight i 
" See (he exaiiyks died m uow fft 4.) 
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SB^of her more secret operaUons. Thi 
learned the course of the stars and the plai 
ets; the analogy and coiineclion whicii iheji 
various aspects, disappearance, and return 
had with the productions of the earth and the 
progress of vegetation ; the medicinal and 
nutritive properties of fruits and plants ; th< 
general action of the elements, and their re- 
ciprocal affinities. Now, as there were 
meane of communicating this knowledge other- 
wise than by the tedious and operose one of 
oral instruction, they transmitted it only to 
their friends and kindred; and hence all 
knowledge and science became concentrat- 
ed in certain families, who, monopolizing 
within themselves this exclusive privilegef; 
instruction, assumed a kind of corporata 
1 separate capacity fatal to the public weal.l 
By this continued succession of the same train" 

Bot elaborate investigations and enquiries, the 
progress of knowledge, it is true, was expedi- 
ted, but, from the mystery that accompanied 

n(( the people, daily involved in a thicker 
9loud ot darkness, became more and more 
kipcrslitious and enslaved. Seeing human 
Being? produce certain phenomena, annmtnce, 
it were at will, eclipses and comets, cure 

' diseases, and handle noxious serpents, they 
supposed them to have preternatural inter- 
course with teUaliat powers (m 4 ;) and, in or- 
der to obtain good fortune, or to have the illi 
averted which they expected from those _ 
crs, they accordingly adopted these extraur- 
' personages as their medintors 
. Arid Ihus were establitihed 
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rj bosom of states sncrilegiojts corporaliwa of 
hypocrites and impostors, who engrossed lo 
themselves every kind of power; and thus the 
priesls, being at once both astronomers, tiivines, 
naturaUsls, pht/sivians, necromancers^ interpreters of 
the Gods, oracks of /he people, and rivals of icings 
or their aecompliccs, founded, under the name 
o( religion, an empire of mystery, and a monopoly 
of kHmvledge,vi\\\c\i to tliievery hour have been 

(he bane of the nations of the earth/' 

On uttering these words, the priests of all 
the groupes interrupted the orator; and with 
loud vociferations accused hira of impiety, ir- 
religion, and blasplicraj, and would have pre- 
vented him from proceeding; but the legisla- 
tors having observed, that what he was rela- 
ting was merely a detnil of historical events; 
that, if those events were fal^e or fabricated, 
it would be an easy matter to controvert and 
prove them fo be erroneous; and, that unless 
eiery one were equally allowed the liberty of 
declaring his opimon, pursuant to the plan al- 
ready adhered to, it would be impossible lo 
come at truth: — whcreupou he was permit- 
ted to go on. 

" Frum all these causes," continued the 
Speaker, " and from the perpertual associa- 
^K tion of discordaiit ideas, there followed a 
^H strange medley of confusion in theology, hki- 
^H rality, and tradition. And hrst, because the 
^* stars were figuratively represented by ani- 
mals, the qualities of the brute creatiou. their 
passions, their sympathies, and anlipallije? 
^_ were eventually transferred to the God8.u^|i 
^B. 0t7/)po8ed to be liieir actioua. TJius* Ihe^^H 
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Wtueumon made war upon the God crocodile 

B God icolf longed to prey upon the Goi 

^p ; the God sfork devoured the God ser- 

tilt; and hence the Deify became a most pre- 

tosleroiis,f(int(islie^ ntid ferocious being, the Idea 

Hif which embarrassed and confounded thi 

judgment of man, and corrupted at once boll 

his morals and his reason. 

*' Again, as every family, every nation, had' 
from the natural cast and tendency of their 
worship, adopted a particular star or constcUa- 
fioH for its tutelary no/mrt, the inslinclive afiec- 
lions and antipathies of the emblemattcal brute 
were tranferred to its votaries; and thus the 
partisans of the God dog were enemies to thosi 
iiflhe God wolf; the worshippers of the Goi 
liiiU held ihose in the utmost abhorrence wh) 
fed upon beef; and hence religion became 
fruitful source of ieaA^ and animosities, ani 
I he cause of the wildest frenzy and supersti 
tion. («i.) 

" Moreover, the names of the «7ima/s/a«, hav- 
ing, by the very consequence of this patronage 
been conferred on nations, countries, momi 
tains, and rivers, Ihose objects were accon 
ingly taken for Gods; and hence there aroSi 
a medley of geographical, historical, and m;' 
lholo<;ical beings, by which all traditiou w 
eflfeclually involved in confusion. 

" Lastly, from the planetary Gods havii 
been lateen for men, heroes, and kvtgs, by tb{ 
.-inalogy of the actions attributed (o (bet 
kings and heroes look, in (heir turn, the at 
tioiis of the Gods for their models, and be- 
came, from imitalioii, warlike, cotw^w'a^^.. 
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sanguinary, proud, lascivious, and inilolel 
and ihuti religion conBecrated the criraesi 
despots, and perverted the principles ol'| 
vernments. 



Sect. IV. Fourth System : Worship of Itvo pn 
ciplcs, or Dualism. 

' Meakwhile the astronomical priests, 
I joying in their temples peace and abundant 
I were daily making fresh progress in the 8cr- 
I cnces: and the mundane system gradually open- 
ing to their view, various hypotheses as to its 
agents and effects were successively started, 
which became so many syslemji of i/ieolofry. 

" The navigators of (he maritime ualioiis, 
and the caravans of the Asia*ic and African 
j JVomflf/cs, having, in the first place, given them 
a knowledge of the earth from the Forluitale 
Islands to Serica, and from the Baltic to the 
sources of the Nile, they discovered, hy a 
comparison of the phcenomena of the different 
Zones, the rotundity of the globe, which gave 
rise to a new theory. Observing that all the 
operations of Nature, during the annual peri- 
od, were resolvable into two prtncipfd ones, 
thatof producing and that of destroying; that, 
upon the major part of the surface of the 
globe, the term of each of these operations 
lasted from one equinox to the other; that is 
to say, during the six summer months all was 
in a stale of procreation and growth, and dur- 
ing the six winter months all was in a stale 
of lafiguor and decay, wearing the don 
.ip/i.earance of death, — tUey su pposed twi 
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trary powers in nature, always struggling withr 
ami resisting each other; and, considering^ 
the celestial sphere in the same view, tliey di- - 
vided the drawings, by which ihey represent- 
ed it, into two equiil portions or hemispheres, 
?o ttiat those constellations which appeared _ 
in the sunjiner-heavcn formed a direct and sUm 
pcriof empire, and those in the wtntcr-heaveilt 
an opposite and inferior one. Now. as the sunM 
mcr constellations were accotnpanted with thd 
seasoii of long, warm, and unclouded days loti 
gether with that of fruitage and harvests, they 1 
were characterized as the paioers of li^ht, fe- 
cundity, and creation ; and, by transition from a 
physical to a moral sense, as Genii, angek of 
Bcience, beneficence, purity, and virtue ; — in 
like matmer, as the winter constellations, 
were attetided with long nights and the polad 
fogs, they were regarded as genii of darknesdJ 
destruction, and death ; and, by a similai 
kind oi transition, as angels of wickedness^ 
ignorance, sin and vice. By this mode of ar 
rangcment, heaven was divided info two do 
minions, two factions; and the analogy of htl-l 
man ideas already opened a vast field for (hev 
excursions of imagination ; but a particular* 
ciraumstance determined, if it did not occa-fl 
^^^n, the mistake and illusion. 
^^K'^ In the projection of the celestial : 
^Bb drawn by the astronomical priests, (o 4,)^ 
liie Zodiac and the constellations disposed iiil 
it circular form, presented their two eqiialfl 
p ortions or halves in diametrical oppo'^itiou :jP 
^■bc ivintcr hemisphere, the .-httipode of ihal oq 
^^■mmcr, was accordingly' adverse. cou.tf'^c'fJ 
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opposed. These words, by a constant im 
plioji, assumed a moral sense; and llie 
verse aiigels atitl genii became rebels and 
miei (j> i.) From that period the whole 
I tronomical history of llie constellations was 
I converted into a political history; and the 
[ heavens became a human government, where 
I every thing was conducted in tlie same maii- 
' (icrasupon earth. Now, as ihe existing stales, 
tor the moet pai't despotic, had llicir moi)archs>i 
and as the sun was the apparent sovereign ol" 
the skies, the smnmer hemisphere (empire of 
lights) and its constellations (a nation oiichite 
angeh.) had for king an enlighlmed, iiitelligeiit, 
crc'ilive, benign God ; and, as every rebellious 

• faction must have its chief, the hemisphere of 
iiitiler {the subterraneous empire of gloomy dark- 
ness and melancholy,) together with its stars, (a 
I nation of bhtck angtlsi giants, or demons.) had, 
fur leader, a mrJe^pecnl Genius, whoso charac- 
ter « as personated by that star which Has 
most remarkably distinguished and most 
traded the notice of dlileicnt countries, 
Egypt it was originally the Scorpion, the 
sign of the Zodiac aficr the Balance, and (oi 
lung time chief of the wintry slgus: then it was 
ihe bear or the polar ass, called Typhon. that is 

Ito say, (/f/(fffc (9 4.), on account of the raine 
by which the earth was inundated during the 
icign of that star. In Persia, at a subsequent 
period {r i,), it was the serpent, wliich, under 
tlie name oi Ahrimanes, constituted the basiis 
cf the system oi Zoroaster ; and it is the verv 
tame. Ye Christians and Jews ! that is bcci 
^our serpent of Live (the celestial Virgin), 
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that of (he cross, in both cases the emblem of 
Satan the enemy, the great adversary of the jIii- 
cient of Days, celebrated hy Daniel. In Syria 
it waa the hog or wild boar, the enemy oi Mo- 
7iii, because in that country, the character sup- 
portetl hy the JVorthern bear was personated 
by the animal whose fondness for mire and 
dirt was embletnatical of winter. And it is for 
this reason, Ye Sons of Moses and of Mahomet, 
that you hold this animal in abhorrence, i.i 
itnitalion of the priests o^ Memphis and of Bal- 
licc, who detested in him the murderer of their 
God the s)w. This, Ye Indians! is likewise 
the prototype of your Chib-en, which was her(v 
tofore the Plu/o of your brethren the Greeks 
and Romans; your Brama also (the God of 
creation,) is only the Persian OrmnzJ, and the 
Osiris of Egypt, whose very name expresses a 
creative power, producer of forms. And these 
Gods were worsljipped in a manner analagou^ 
lo their real or fictitious attributes ; and this 
worship, on account of the difference of these' 
attributes, was divided into two distinct 
branches. In the one, the bentgii God recetr* 
(d a worship of joy and love : whence are dc^ 
"ived all religious acts ofa gay or gladsomi 
lature {s 4.), festivals, dances, banquets, offei 
ings of dowprs. milk, honey, perfumes: in 
word, of every thing that delighls the senses 
and the soul. In the other, the ?nalign GoiJ, oi 
the contrary, received a worship of fear am 
s;idne33; whence originated all religious acts 
of the dolcsomc kind (/ i.). weeping, wailing, 
mourning, splf-deiiial, blood -olfe rings, ami 
cruel 'sacrifices. 
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" From the same source proceetled the di- 
■vtfeioii of terrestrial beings into pure and im- 
pure, sacred or abominable, according as their 
species was found among the respective con- 
stellations of one or other of the two Gods, 
and made a part of their domains. This pro- 
duced, on the one hand, the superstitions ol' 
pollutions and purifications; and, on the other, 
the pretended etlicacj and virtues of amulets 
and talismans. ~ 

" You now discern," continued he, addrel 

ing himseir to the Hindoos, Persians, Ji 

Christians, and Mussnimen, — "■ you now dis- 
cern the origin of those ideas of warring con- 
fliiis and rebellion, which equally pervade your 
rGBpeclive mythologies. You perceive what 
[ li meant by white and black angels; by the 
I Chcnihs ami Seraphs with the head af mi eogk, a 
I tioiit or n bull: the Deiis^ devils or demons with 
I horns of goats, and tails of snakes f the thrones 
I and dominions, ranged in seven orders or gra- 
Wations, like the seven planetary spheres; all 
these beings personating and performing the 
same characters, and partaking of the same 
attributes in the Vedas, the Bible, and the 
Zendavesta, whether their chief be Ormuzdot 
, BramOy Typhon or Chib-en, Michael or Satan; 
whelher their form be that of giants with an 
hundred arms and with feet of serpents, or 
i that ofGods metamorphosed into Hons, storks, 

1 bulls, and cats, as they appear in the sacred 
talcs of ihe Greeks and Egyptians: you per- 
ceive the successive pedigree and genealogy 
of these ideas, and how, in proportion as they 
receded from their ies5ecV\\e sovicces, and as 
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the miiiJ of mail became more refined, their 
rude and grosser forms assumed a more im^ 
proved and polished aspect, and were reduced 
to a state leas nncoHtU and revolting. 

" But, just as the system of two oppositi 
principles or deities originated in that of sym- 
bols, which were interwoven with the whole 
of its contexture, so in like manner you will 
find a new system spring out of this, to which 
it served in its turn as a foundation and a step^ 
ladder." 
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lECT. V. Mystical or moral worship, or the s^slen 
of a future stale. 

" In fact, no sooner had the vulgar heard 
•speak of a new heaven and another world, 
than they began to give a body to these fic- 
tions ; their imagination materialized and 
erected its own self-conceptions of these into 
a solid stage with all the concomitant imagery i 
and dramatical scones of real life : and theicd 
notions of geography and astronomy served t^l 
favour, if not to give rise to the illusion. 

" On the one hand, the Pheneclan naviga- "■ 

ho passed the pillare of Hercules to 
itch the tin of ThtUi and the amber of the 
Btiltit; related that at the extremity of thej 
world, at the utmost boundary of the oceaal 
(the Med iterranean,) where the sun is obserr-f 
ed in the countries of Asia to set, there were 
fortunate islands, the residence of an everlast- 
ing spring; and, at a farther distance, hyper- 
Itorean regions, placed under ibe earth (rela- 
tively to the tropica,) where au etecnsAws^V 
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jeigiieJ.* Out oflhese relations, ill unOer. 
stood, and no doubt confusedly Bfaled. the im- 
agination of the people framed the Eljsian 
Fields (w 4.) deliehtful regions situated in a 
lower world, having their lieavcii, (heir sun 
and iheir stars ; and Tartarus, a place of 
darkness, wet, mice, and chilling frost. Now, 
inasmuch as mankind, inquisitive about every 
thing of which thej are ignorant, and eager- 
ly desirous of a prolongation of existence, 
had already questioned themselves respecting 
what was to become of them after death ; — in- 
asmuch as tliey had earlj reasoned upon that 
piinciple of life iviiich animates the body, ai.tl 
which quits it without changing the forin of 
the body, and bad conceived to themselvi 
Bubtile substances, phantoms, and shades, ll" 
flattered themselves w ith the belief, that ll 
should resume in the subterranean world tlw 
life which was too precious to lose ; and IIjus 
the infernal regions appeared a commodious 
■place of reception for those dearly belovi ' 
objects which they could not prevail on thfii 
selves to renounce. 

" On the other hand, the astrological ani 
philosophical priesls gave descriptions of 
t'lpir heavens, and constructed tables of them 
ttiat perfectly quadrated with these fictions. 
Having, in their metaphorical language, de- 
nominated the equinoxes and solstices the 
gales of heaven or the entrances of the seasoi 
they explained the terrestiial phenomena ' 
saying, that through the gate of horn (at 
the Bull, afterwards the Ram,) aud thi 
* Nights of si& iiion.i\\i ^Mn&oti. 
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Bat oi' Cancer, (lesccuilcd the vivifj-iiig fires 
which, in spring, gave life to vegetation ; and 
tbe aqueous spirits, winch caused, at the sol- 
slice, the oversowing oi" the Nile: that throng" 
the gate of ivory (tlic Balance, ociginail/ tli 
Bow or Sagittarius,) and through that of" Ca- 
pricorn or the urn, the emanations or intlucnces 
'jf ihe heavens returned to their source and 
and reascended to their origin. And the- 
Miiky Way, which passed through these gates 
of the solstices, seemed to them to have been 
placed there on purpose to serve as a road 

Rd conveyance for them (o 4.) The celes- 
;! scene farther presented, according to their 
las, a riucr (the Nile, designated by the 
ndings ofthe H^dra :) together with a barge ^M 
(the vessel jirgo^j and the aog Siritis, both re- ^H 
ierriiig to that river, the overdowing of which ^^| 
they loreboded. These circumstances com- ^^^ 
biried with the preceding ones, by supplying 
additional detaila, gave greater weight to the 
probability ofthe miction; and thus, to arrive. ^^ 
at Tartarus or Elysium, souls were obliged to^^^J 
cross the rivers Sli/x and ,/JrKerun, in the boat^^f 
of Charon the ferryman, and to pass through ^^ 
the gates of horn or ivory, which were guard- 
ed by the mastilT Ccricrw*. At length, the in- 
troduction of a civil practice, connected with -^^ 
all these Actions, gave full stability lo them. ^^M 
" The inhabitants of Bgypt having remark-^^J 
cd that the putrefaction of dead bodies be--^^ 
came, in their sultry climate, the source of 
pestilence and diseases, introduced inn great 

KBiber of states, the custom of burying the ^^ 
ad, at a distance from the iniiabiied di.<\-'^H 




trirts, in tlie desert situate at the West. To 
arrive there, it was iiecessarj to cross the ca- 
s of the river, to engage a passage in a boat 
and to pay a toll to the ferryman, otherwise the 
body, deprived uf the privilege of being buri- 
ed, would have been left a prey to wild beasts. 
This ciit>toiii suggested to her civil and reli- 
gious legislators a powerful means of influenc- 
ing the manners of her inhabitants ; and, 
strongly impressing on rude and uncultivated 
mindis the awful duties of filial piety atrd reve- 
rence lor the dead, they ordained, as acotidi- 
fional and necessary prelude, that a forotal 
process of itiqui •*i(ion should first be gone 
through, whereupon judgment should be 
awarded, whether the deceased merited to 
be admitted to the rank of bis family in the 
dark city. Such an idea too well accorded 
vith all the rest not to be incorporated with 
them; nor was it long before they became 
co-associated in the minds of the people: and 
hell had accordingly its Minos and its Rhado' 
manthus^ with the wand, the bench, the tip- 
Btaffs, and the urn, after the exact model of 
this worldly and civil transaction. The Di- 
vinity then became a moral and political be> 
jug, a legislator in society, the more formida- 
ble, inasmuch as this supreme law-giver, this 
final judge was inaccessible to inspection. — 
This mythohgicai and fabulous WorW,compoiind- 
ed of such strange and grotesque, such wide- 
ly scattered and discordant parts, then be- 
came a place of future punishment and re- 
ward, in which divine justice waseupposeil lo 
correct the vices and defects of this iraii^l'^ 
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rj* state. And this eptritiial and mystical sys^l 
tern acfiiiired the more credit, as it gained thd 
ascendency over niankiiid by Ihllitig in witW 
their natural inclinations. The feeble victim 
of oppression looked tliilher for an indemnifi- 
catioii, and consoled himself with the hope of 
future revenge: the oppressor expecting, by 
a profusion of rich offerings, to secure to him- 
self a lasting exemption from punishment here- 
after, made use at the same time of this hypo- 
thetical creed as an additional instrument of i 
terror to controul and keep the vulgar in awe : 
kings and priests, the heads of the people, 
saw in il a new source of despotic power by 
reserving to themselves the exclusive privi- 
lege of dispensing the retributions and the | 
cliHstitiements of the great judge apportioned 
to the merits or demerits of human actionSf 
which, however ihey represented and modifiii 
ed according to their own sovereign will an^ 
pjt-asure. I 

t" Such were the means, by which an invism 
ble and imaginary world became euperaddei" 
to that which was vir^iible and real : — Such, Ydl 
me'sians, was the origin of those regions ofde-" 
fcht and of affliction, on which you have 
Bunded the notions of your rejuvenescent 
Inrlh, your city of resurrection placed under 
the equator, and distinguitiihed from all other 
cities by this singular atlribule, that the bo- 
dip-s of its inhabitunts cast no shade (w 4.) — 
Such, O Jews and C/envft«ns. the disciples of 
the Persians, such was the source of your iieto 
JtnaaUm of the ApocdlypHC, of your paradis6t 
Aiid yoar heaven, ciiaracterised by all Une <I 
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^M tails of the astrological Iicaven of Hermes.— 
^B Agaiii; your bell, ye J\lussiilmen,, a subtcrm- 
^^ iieous abysg, willi a bridge exteiidttig ftcro^s 
^B il, your balance of souls and of Ibeir works, 
^B your judgment pronounred by tbe angeb 
^V Moukir and JS'ekir, all equally derive their oul- 
^^ hne from the mysterious ceremonies of the 
cave of Mitbra (j: 4) ; and your heaven also is 
an exact resemblance of that of Osiris, Or- 
muzd, and Brama." 
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Sect. V(. Sixth System: The animated world, 
worship of the universe under different emOkms. 

•' While nations were bewildering them- 
selves in the dark mazes of mythology and fa- 
ble, tbe pbylosophical priests, pursuing their 
studies and researches into the order and ar- 
rangement of the universe, made new dis 
veries, and framed new systems of powers tf 
moving causes. i 

" Long confined to simple appearanc^ 
they had only seen in the motion of the stars 
an unintelligible orderly course of luminous 
bodies, which they supposed to revolve round 
the earth, as the central point of all the 
spheres; but from the moment they had dis- 
covered the rotundity of the terraqueous globe, 
the consequencefi of this leading fact led rhein 
to other considerations, and by proceeding 
inductively from inference to inference, tin 
arose at length lo the sublimest notions o&i 
tronomy and physics. 

"Accordingly, having conceived the I 
liant and simple idea, that the terraqiuous giotf ''^' 
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"a sinuikf cirdcinscribcd in the larger drthof 
(ke heavens-, the theorj' oi' conreutricat circles na- 
turaUj prcHented itself in aid of Ihcir livpo- 
thesis to resolve the unkiiown circle of ihe 
terraqueous globe hy llic known points of the 
celestial circle ; and the measurement of one 
or more degrees of the meridian gave precise- 
ly the total circumference. Then, taking for 
his compasses the given diameter of the earth, 
a fortunate genius opened them and describ- 
ed with a masterly and bold hand the immense 
orbits of the heavens; and hence, by a most 
stupendous and prodigious effort of the under- 
standing, the diminutive creature man, ex- 
tending his comprehensive views from the so- 
litary grain of sand, which he himself is litlle. 
more than able to cover, to the Infinite dis- 
tances of the stars, launched forth and explor- 
ed the abyss of space and of lime. A new  
system of the universe now presented itself to-i 
his notice, of which the little atom of a globe * 
that he inhabited no longer appeared to him 
(o be the centre: the important function be- 
fore allotted to this was accordingly transfer- 
red to the enormous mass of the eun, which 
became the intlamed pivot or axis of eight sur- 

I rounding spheres, the movements of which were ] 
from this moment reduced to exact calcula- 
tion (w I.) I 
" The human mind had already done a great 1 
deal by undertaking to aucertain the disposi- ' 
tioi) and order of the great beings of xailke; ' 
but, not contented with this first achievement, 

Qudntihed a[^o to dive into ilii mechanism, and , 

^^■ud out its origiD and motive priuci^lc^— 
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And here It is that, absorbed in (he abslracl 
and metaph^'sical depths of motion and ili^ 
first cause, of the inherent or communicated 
properties of matter, of its successive forms, 
of its extent, or, in other words, of boundless 
space and time, these philosophizing divtuca 
puzzled and bewildered themselves in a 
tex of subtle ratiocination and scholastic 
Iroversy 

*' The action of the sun upon terrestrial 
dies, having first led them to consider its sub- 
stance as a pure and elementary fire, ibej 
made it the focus and reservoir of an ocean 
of igneous or luminous fluid, which, under the 
name of irlficr, tilled the universe, and gave 
nourishment to all beings. They were after- 
wards led, by the analytical investigations ol' 
an enlightened philosophy, to the detection 

I of this fire, or of one perfectly analogous to it, 
in the composition of all bodies, and perceiv- 
ing that it was the essential and grand agent 
in that spontaneous motion, which in animals 
is denominated life, and in plants vegetation, 
ibey regarded the operations and mechani&in 
of the universe in the light of an homogeneous 
■\ni0LE, of one ami the same body, whose parts, 
though ilistant from each other, hod tiolwifhstmtk^ 
itig an irilimale connexion (s 4,) and the world i^tM 
living Being, animated by the oiganical c|^| 
lation of an igenious or rather elecli-ical W^^ 
(a .'»,) which, by an analogy, borrowed ^»B 
men and animals, was supposed to have iBe 
sun for its heart or locus (6 5.) 
" Accordingly, among the theological phi- 
hsophen^ some set out from these principles 
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as the result of observation : — " That nothing 
is annihilated in the world ; that the elements 
are indestructible; that they change their 
combinations, but not their nature ; that the 
life and death of beings are nothing more than 
the varied modifications of the same atoms ; 
that matter possesses self dependent proper- 
ties, from which originate all its mode of ex- 
isting; that the world is eternal (c 5,) having 
no bounds either of space or duration :" — Some 
again maintained, — '* that God was the lohok 
universe ; and that He was at once both effect and 
cause, agent and patient, moving principle and thing 
moved, that the unalterable properties, which 
constitute fatality or physical pre-destination, 
are his Law, and they depicted their idea 
sometimes by the emblem of Pan (the great 
WHOLE ;) or of Jupiter, with a starry front, a 
planetary body, B,nd/eet of animals;* or by the 
synnbol of the Orphic egg, whose yolk suspend- 
ed in the middle of a liquid enclosed around 
by a vaulted concavity or ceiling, represented 
the globe of the sun swimming in cether in the 
middle of the vault or canopy of heaven (d5 ;) 
sometimes by the emblem of a large round 
serpent, figurative of the heavens, where they 
placed the first principle of motion, and for 
that reason of an azure colour, spangled with 
gold spots (the stars,) and devouring his tail, 
that is, re-entering or returning into himself 
by winding continually round like the revolu- 
tions of the spheres ; sometimes by the em- 
blem of a man, with his feet locked and tied 
together to denote immutable existence, co- 

 Vide CEdip. iEgjpt. torn. 11. p^^^e ^^'o. 
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erfd wilh a mantle of all colour.^, like (he 
lace of nature, and supjiortiiig on his head a 
sphere of gold (e 5,) reprcseiilalive of the 
planetary spberc ; or hy that of another man 
■sometimes sealed upon the flowers of llic Lo' 
/OS borne upon the watery abyss, at others, re- 
posing upon a pile of twelve cushions, symbo- 
lical of the twelve celestial signs. And this, 
O nations of India, Japan, Siam, Thibet and Chi- 
na! this is the theology, which was originally 
lounded by the Egyptians, and has been thence 
transmitted down and preserved among you in 
Ihe representations you give oCBrama, Beddou, 
Sommanacodom, and Omito. This too. ye Jew» 
and Christians, is the counterpart of an opin- 
ion, of which yoii have retained a certain pur- 
tion, when you describe God as Me breath of 
Hfe moving upon the face of Ihe waters, in allusion 
to the winu(/5,) which, a/ the origin of Iks 
world, that is at the departure of the spheres 
from the sign of the Crab, announced the over- 
flowing of the JVile, and seemed to be ihc Ibre- 
rtiiiner o(creation" 

SiXT. VII. Seventh St/stem. Worship of the So\.i. 
of the World, that is, of the clement (ff firc^tlie 
vital principle of the universe. 

But other theological philosophers, rew 
iig at the idea of a being at once both e^ 
and cause, agent and patient, and which u 
ed in one and the same nature such conti 
natures, distinguished the moving principle fm 
the ihiiig moved ; and assuming as an infallitT 
I position ov dalum, IhaV maWcTwasiu itseiriti- 
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Eey pretended that it received ila pro- 
erties by cotnmunlcalion from a distinct 
igeiil, of which it was only the enveloping 
tegument or case. Some tna.iie this agent the 
igneous principle, the acknowledged source 
of all iijolion: while others again made it the 
fluid called ather, as being thought more ac- 
tive and subtile. Now, as tliey denominate' 
the vital and motive principle in animals, 
soul, a spirit; and, as they always reasonet 
by analogy, and more particularly fay the anal- 
ogy of the human species, they gave to the mo- 
tive principle of the whole uni-verse the name' 
of soul, ititctiigence, spiril ; and hence God becai 
the vital spiril diffused through all beings, which 
itnated the vast mundane body. This idea Wi 
represented somclitnes by You-piter., essence oj 
motion and animation, principle of existence, or ra^ 
ther existence itself {g5); at other times b; 
i'uican, or Phtha, elementary principle of fir( 
or by the altar of Vesla^ placed in the centr 
of her temple, like the (-mi atnid. the spheres 
and again by Kiieph^ a human being dressei 
ifi deep blue, holding in his hands a sceptn 
and a girdle (the Zodiac,) wearing on hii 
head a plume of feathers to express the fiigS' 
city of thought, and bringing forth from hi) 
mouth the^re«( egg (A. 5.) 

" Now. as a consequence resulting from thil 
system, every being containing in itself a por< 

Ion of the igneous or cctliereal iUiid, the univei 
tl and common mover, and that fluid sonl oj 
« tcorld being the Divinily, it followed thai 
le souls of alt beings were a portion of Got 
mM^, partaking of ail his attributes^ llial' 
L_ _:!__ . 
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-•ing an invisible, simple, and immortal s 
['fituiice; and hence originated the whole s-ys- 
1 Icm of the immoiiaiilii of' the soni, which at first 
i tkniUij {i b.) Hence also \is transmigra- 
Vt'tons known by the name of mc(emyjs^cAosis, that 
, the transition of the vital principie from one 
trod J- to another, an idea derived from the real 
■Irarismigration of the material elements. — 
nucli, Ve Hindoos, Budsoists, Christians, Mus- 
fsulmen, such is the origin of all your ideas of 
r tilt! spirituality of the soul: such the source of 
I the dreams and reveries of Pythagoras and of 
Plato, your institutore, who were themselves 
no more than the mere echos of the conclud- 
ing sect of visionary philosophers, which we 
have to give an account of." 
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Sect, VIH. Eighth system: The world a! 
( TUNE : worship of the Dcmi-ourgos, JUake^ 
supreme Artificer. 

"Hitherto the theologians, through 
whole course of their pursuits and disquisitions 
on the 6ucand subtile substances of aether and 
the igneous principle, had however uniformly 
confined their views to objects which palpably 
fall under the preceptive cognizance and ju- 
risdiction of the senses, and their theology still 
continued to be the theory of physical powers, 
placed sometimes exclusively in the stars, and 
nometimes disseminated through the whole of 
the universe. But, at this period, some super- 
ficial minds, losing sight of the clue and con- 
catenation ofideas which had led to thene pro- 
, fbumliijguiries, or ignorant of thefacteoDwhicb. 
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re founded, deranged and blasted the 
[liable results already obtaiued from them 
ihe introduction of a novel and strange cLi- 
lera. Thej pretended that the universe, tl 
heavens, the sittars, the sun, differed in no n 
bpoct from an ordinary machine; and, appi; 
ing to this hypothesis a comparative analog 
borrowed from ibe works of art, they construct- 
ed a fanciful system erected upon the m<j8t 
'iiimsical and extravagant sophisms. '' A ma- 
bine," said they, " cannot form itself; there 
lUst antecedently exist an artificer or work- 
an to construct it ; its very existence implies 
this. Now, the worltiis a jnachine ; consequent- 
ly it must have a maker {j 5.)" 

" Hence originated the Demi-ourgas, or si 

preme artificer^ constituted independent, aut( 

cratic, and sovereign Divinity. In vain did th^ 

ancient philosophy urge in objection to this b* 

]>othesie, that the artificer himself was precisi 

ly in the same predicament with the tnachini 

hi question by standing in equal need of pa^ 

rents and an author, and that it was merely 

adding an imaginary step to the ladderiu order 

to carry the attribute of eternity a remove 

higher in their taking it away from the World 

:uid conferring it upon Him. But these iilno- 

ators, not contented with this first paradox, 

'oceeded to the fabrication of a second, ai»d 

, p'j''"g **^ their arlijicerthe theory of llie hu- 

taii unnerstanding, pretended that the Dcau- 

\rgos, fashioned his machine after n model or 

ea preexisting in his own mind. And, as their 

.Bters, Ibc natural philosophers, bad placed, 

le primum trwUie or sovereign power of. 
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the sphere of the fixed Btars under the appi 
latioii of inteliigeiice and of reason, so the 
spirilualislSy who nped them, availing themselres 
of the same principle made it an attribule of 
the Demi'Ovrgon, representing tliis being as a 
distinct, self-existetit substance, to which they 
gave the name of J(/c«5, Logos, (^reason or speech.) 
But, as they moreover held the existciiceof a 
solar principle or sovlof the icorld independentlj 
of this they were obliged to make three n '"" 
or gradations of divine personages; first, 
Demi-ourgos or Gofl the artificer : secondly, 
LdOgoi, (reason or speech ;) and thirdly', thej_ 
or soul (of the world) (i 5,) And this, O ye 
Christians, is the romantic foundation, onwhirh 
your doctrine of the Trimti/ \s bailt ; this is the 
system which was born a Heretic in the Egyp- 
tian temples, was transmitted a Heathen to the 
schools of Greece and Italy, and is now become 
Catholic and Orthodox by the conversion of its 
partizans, thedisciples o( Pythagoras aud Pla- 
to, to Christianity 

" Thus the Deity, after having been con&id- 
[ ered, in the early stage of its infancy or nativi- 
ty, as the sensible and multiform action of mtJeors 
and the elements : — then as the combined power of 
the stars,, considered in their respective relofions to 
terrestrial objects : — then as those terrestrial objects 
themselves in consequence of confounding sym* 
bols with the things they represented : — (hen. 
as the twofold power of JVature manifested ia 
I two principal operations of production and desi 
I tion: — then as tke animated ivorii without 
I tiiiction of agent and patient, of cause 
I effect : — then as f/ie solar principle or ekmi 
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fire acktiowledged as the sole cause of motion- 
the Deity, I say, considered under alt these 
different points of view, became in the end 
chimerical and abtsract being, a mere scholastic sui 
tility — a substance without form, a body withoi 
figure, — a raving dream engendered by a de^^ 
liriouB distemper of the mind, which it bafUes 
and must forever baffle all the powers of tlie 
human understanding to comprehend. But in 
vain does it eeek, in this last stage of its trans- 
formation, to screen itself from the senses : for, 
the seal of its origin is indelibly stamped upon 
it, and the whole of its attributes, borrowed 
either from the physical attributeB of the uni- 
verse, such as tnose of immemity, etendljf, indi- 
oisibility, incomprehensibility, or from the moral 
qualities of man., Buch aa goodness, Justice, majes- 
ty, and the like; nay, its very names (/3), be- 
ing all derived from the physical beings which 
have served as itc> types, particularly the sun, 
the planets, and the world, continually present 
to us, in spite of those who have laboured to 
corrupt and disguise it, the most perfect and 
iindisdguied traces of its genuine nature and 
extraction. 

" Such is the traiii of ideas which the humi 
mind had already traced out at a period anti 
rior to Uie poititive recitals of history; ai 
since their syHtcmatic form and connexi 
_prov€ them to have been the result of one con 
nucd series of jitudy and research, every thing 
icliiies us to place the theatre of investigation, 
liere Iheir primitive elements locally orlgln- 
hcd, in Egypt. There their progress wn» ra-j 
Hd. because the leisure and va^^nV (t^tvyii\V 
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of tlie theological philosophers haJ, in the re- 
lireraeiit of thi temples, no olher food than the 
enigma of the universe, which wag never ab- 
sent from their minds; and because. * ' 
political dissetitions which long distracted 
country, each state had its college of pri< 
who being successivelj auxiliaries or ri' 
accelerated by their disputes the progress of 
science and discovery (m 5.) 

"Now, there happened at that distant 
od on the borders of the Nile, what has si 
been repeated all over the globe. Accoi 
as each system was formed, it excited byj 
novelty quarrels and schisms; then, gain 
credit even hy the persecution levelled agi. 
it, it either destroyed anterior Ideas, or inci 
porated itself with and modiSed them. And as 
political institutions supervened, all opinions, 
by the successive aggregation of states and the 
commixture of people of diilerent nations, be- 
came at length confounded. The concatena- 
tion and connexion of ideas in consequence of 
this perished and sunk into oblivion, and the- 
ology, thereby degenerating into a perfect 
chaos, became a mere logogrypli of old tradi- 
tions no longer understood : so that Religion, 
having thus lost sight of its object, was now no 
more than a simple political exepedient em- 
ployed to lead and keep the credulous vulgar 
in awe, which was resorted to eiiher hy men 
credulous themselves and the dupes of '" 
own visionary imaginations, or hy bjld 
aspiring geniuses, who formed vast proj' 
of ambition." 
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. IX. Heligion of Moses, or worship of them 
sovl of the workl ( You-piler.) 

^" Of this latter description was the Hebrew 
^islator, who, desirous of separating his na- 
Tioii from every other, and of forming a dis- 
tinct and exclusive empire, conceived thede-, 
sign of founding it upon religious prejudices^ 
and of erecting around it a sacred rampart or 
rites and opinions. But in vain did he pro- 
scribe the worship of symbols, the reigning 
religion at that time in Lower Egypt and Phe- 
liicia («5:) his God was not on that account-' 
(he less an Efryptian God, of the invention ofl 
those priests whose disciple Moses had been j 
and Yahouh (o 5), detected by his very name, 
which means essence (of boinga), and by his 
sijmbof, ihe fiery bush, is nothing more than the 
loul of the ■world, the principle ofmolton, the same 
which Greece shortly after adopted under the 
same denomination in her You-piter, generative 
being, and under that of El, existence (p 5 ;) the 
same which the Thebans consecrated under 
the name of Kneph ; which Sals worshipped 
under the emblem of /sis i'«V«/, with this inscrip^J 
lion, / mil all ihut futs been, all that is, and all thai 
will ic, and no mortal being has ever drawn (iwd! 

tmy veil; which Pythagoras honoured under ihd 
^Appellation of Vesta, and which the Stoic phiS 
losophy correctly defined by calling it ihe prira 
ciple of^m In vain did Moses wish to oblir 
crate and exclude from his religion whatev^ 
might tend to revive or bring to remenibrancq 
"' IP worship of the stars ; a oiulliplicily of veaf 
;es, in spite ofall hU CKcrlionsi^lVVVi^ra&v.W 
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to iclenlif^ its presence: the seven hmtps ovp 
fts of the great candlestick, the itvelve slones or 
sigjis of the Urim of the high-priest, the feast 
oi the two equimres, each of which in those 
times formed a year, the ceremony of the lamb 
or celestial ram, then at its fifteenth degree; 
and lastly, the name even o( Osiris preserved 
ill his 8ong (y 5), and the ark or coffer, in im- 
itation of the tomb in which that God was in- 
closedj all which remain to bear record ofl 
genealogical extraction of hie ideas, and, 
their derivation from the common source."' 
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Sect, X. Religion of Zoroaster. 

" Zoroaster was also a man of the sa( 

bold and enterprising genius, who, five agM 
after Moses, and in the time of David, revived 
and moralized among ibe JHedes and Saclriaiis 
the whole Egyptian system of Osiris and TSj- 
phon, under the names of Ormusd and Ahri' 
wanes who called Virtue and Good the reign of 
summer. Sin and Evil the reign of winter, Cre- 
ation of the world the renovation of nature in the 
spring, resurrection that of the spheres in the 
secular periods of their conjunctions, future 
lije, hell and paradise, what were the Tartarus 
and Elysium of the ancient astrologers and geo- 
graphers ; in a word, who only conseci " 
the already existing reveries of the 
system." 

Sect. XI. Budsoism, or the religion of the Sd 
neans. 

■'■ Of the same enterprising class liken 
Iwere (he promulgaVora ot Vhe ?,e^vA^t«\ i 
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trine of the Samaneans, who founded on the me^ 
tempsychosis the misanthropic system of renuri' 
ciation and denial^ ^f ^^\f > who, laying it down 
as a principle, that the body is only a prison 
where the soul lives in impure confinement ; that 
life is but a dream^ an illusion^ and the world 
merely a thoroughfare to another country, to 
a life without end, placed virtue and perfection in 
absolute toipor, in the extinction of all sensibility, 
in the abnegation of the physical organs, in the 
annihilatvm oiihe whole being ; whence result- 
ed the fasts, penance^ mortifications, solitude, con- 
templatiom, and all the mad and deplorable 
practices of the wild-brained Anchorets^ 

Sect. XII. Brachmanism, or the Indian system. 

" Op the same description too were the 
founders of the Indian system, who, refining 
after Zoroaster upon the two principles of 
production and destruction, introduced an inter^ 
mediate one, that of preservation, and upon their 
trinity in unity of Brama, Chiven' and Bichenou, 
heaped together a mass of traditional allego- 
ries, in conjunction with the finespun subtle- 
ties of their metaphysics. 

" Such are the materials, which pervaded 
Asia, and have existed there for a long series 
of ages, when a fortuitous train of circum- 
stances and events gave rise to new modifica- 
tions of them on the banks of the Euphrates 
and on the shores of the Mediterranean.^' 
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^B Hect. XIII. Christianity, or the olleg 
^H yAi^ of the Stin under the calaUstical 
^H CHRis-Etf or Christ, mid Yes-us or Jesu 
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Is the cstabliehmenlot" a separate people, 
aiii did Moses imagine tbat he sfaonld 
guard them from the ititlueiice of'every foreign 
notion : ati invincible bias, founded on an ai- 
(iiiity of origin, coiitinuallj called back the 
Hebrews to the worship of the neighboring 
nations ; and the commercial and political re- 
lations tbat necessarily stibsiBted between 
them, tended every day to strengthen this 
congenial and growing propensity. So long as 
the Mosaic institution maintained its ground, 
the coercion of government and of the laws 
was a considerable bar to innovation, and el- 
iectually retarded its progress; yet even then 
the high places were filled mlh idols, and God the 
Sun had his chariot and horses painted in the 
palaces of kings, and in the very temple of 
Yakouh; but, when the conquests of the Sol- 
tans of JVineveh and of Babylon had dissolved 
the ties of public authority, the people, Ic/l to 
their own discretion, and encouraged by their 
conquerors, no longer opposed the bent of 
Iheir inclination, but openly professed profane 
opinions, which became currently received In 
JudcB. At lirst the Assyrian colonies, settled 
in place of the tribes, filled the kingdom of 
Samaria, with the dogmas of the Magi, which 
soon found their way into the kingdom of Ju- 
dah. Afterwards, when Jerusalem was suU" 
«'ated. the K^ifplianstSyrians^Aad^rabs, fldj 
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ing from all parls into this open couTitry, 
li'oduced iheir tenets, aiiJ the religion of Mo- 
ses thus underwent a double alteration. Agnii 
htbe priests and great men, removed to Baby- 
bu, and educated in tUe sciences of tlieChal 
ueaiiii, imbibed, during a resideiice of seventy 
voars, tLe wliole of their llicology, and from 
liat moment the dogmas oftlie inimical GcniuB 
-Satan,) of the Jirchangcl Mivhad {r 5,) of the 
.■Indent of Days (Ormuzd,) of the rebellious an- 
2^r/s, of the celestial conflicts, of the immortality of 
'he soul, and of (lie resurrection, (fhgmas unknown 
1.0 jMoscs or rejected by him since he observes a 
perfect silence respecting them,) became na- 
turalised among the Jews. 

" On their return to their own country, the 
emigrants brought back with them these for- 
eign notions: and the introduction of these 
innovations in opinion occasioned from the 
beginning disputes between their partisans the 
Pharisees, and their opponents the Saddurees, 
the great champions in behalf of the ancient 
national religion; but the former, seconded 
by the predisposition of the people, and the 
habits Uiey had already contracted, and sup- 
ported by the aulhority of the Persians, their 
deliverers, finally gained the ascendency over 
^^le latter, and thus the theology of Zoroaster 
^Bttcame consecrated by the children of M»>< 
^Eb (s a.) 

^K " A fortuitous analogy between two leadinj 
idcasj proved particularly favourable to thii 
coalition, and formed the ba^ts of the last sysTl 
^Jpra of all, the fortune of which was no lei 
^K^rprising than the causes of itt> formation. 
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" From llie lime t!int (tie Assyrians had 
I etrojed the kingdom of Samartn, some pen 
I of" eagacily and discernment, foreseeing 
I Jerusalem was doomed to undergo (he aai 
I fate, were pcrpclnally foreboding and pre- 
F dieting it : and their predictions iverc all 
' alamped with this particularity, that Ihey at- 
wajs concluded with pra^'ere for a happj re- 
establishment and regeneration, announced in 
the form oiprophecies. The enlhuBiasm of llie 
[ Hierophaiits had pictured to itself a royal de- 
I livcrcr, who was to re-establish the nation in its 

aiteicut ghry : Ike Hebrews were again to 
' come a jHiiverful und comjuering people, and- 
rusakm the capital q/" an empire that was to 
lend over the whole world. 

* From events having realised the first part 
of those predictions, the rvin of Jerusalem, the 
L minds of the people clung to the second nitli 
I u tenacious firmness of belief proportioned to 
L iheir misfortunes ; and the afflicted Jews wait- 
[ vd uhh the impatience of want and desire. 
I tlic victorious king and deliverer that was toct 
I lo save the nation of Moses, and to restore 
[ throne oi David. 

" The sacred and mvthological tradilil 
I of preceding limes had spread all over Asi 
I tenet perfectly congenial with the foregoi 
I A grand mediator, a. final judge, a future savii 
I was every where currently spoken of, whi 
I the charactcrnf /lLi«g-, Got/, C'o/iyiftffor, aiwl 
Xgislntar., was to restore the golden age U| 
I earth, to deliver the world (rom llie rciL 
\*iU^ and to re-establit^h among inanltiud 
Weign of good, peace and happiness. 'I'hese 
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tions interested and operated upon the minds 
of the people, the more from then* affording 
them consolation, under that deplorable state 
of real suffering and calamity into which they 
had been plunged, by the successive devasta- 
tions of conquests and conquerors, and the 
barbarous despotism of the governments.-— 
This resemblance between the oracles of dif- 
ferent nations, and the predictions of the pro- 
phets, excited the attention of the Jews; and 
the propheis had no doubt had the address to 
model and colour their representations, after 
the spirit and style of the sacred books em- 
ployed in the Pagan mysteries. The arrival of 
a great minister, of a final saviour, was there- 
fore the general expectation in Judea, when 
at length a singular circumstance served to 
determine the precise period of his coming. 

" It was recorded in the sacred books of the 
Persians and the Chaldeans that the world, 
composed of a cycle oi twelve thousand, was di- 
vided into two partial revolutions, of which one,, 
the age and reign of good, was to terminate at 
the expiration of six thousand, and the other, 
the afjre and reign of ei?i7, at the expiration of 
another six thousands 

" The original authors of these recitals 
thereby denoted the annual revolution of the 
great celestial orb called the World ; (a revoliUion 
composed o{ twelve months fyt signs, each divid- 
ed into a thousand parts,) and the two systema- 
tic periods of winter and summer^ each alike 
consisting oisix thousand. But aU these equi- 
vocal expressions having been erroneously 
explained, and taken in an absolute Mid motaU 

v2 
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instead of iheir astrological and physical 
ceptation, tbe ret^uti was, that (lie annual 
taken for a secular world, the thoimaiuh' 
lioie for Ikovsaiiffs of yearn ; and presuniin(^. 
from the appearance of things, tnat that in 
which tbej lived vas the age of tnis/brlwn, 
tbev concluded that it was (o terminale «t 
expiration of the six thousand pretended yi 

" Now, according to the Jewisli compi 
lion, bix thousand years had already iieariv 
elapsed sitite tlie (supposed) creation of fAc 

ft'orlfl (u 5.) This coincidence was the 
sonrcc of considerable agitation of mind. — 
The thoughts of the people were hent upon 
nothing but an appronchhig end. The HinO' 
ahanis were interrogated, and their mystical 
books examined, but were found to disagree 
as to the precipe term of its accomplisboK 
The great Mediator and final Judge was 
pectcd. and his advent anxiously coveledj 
order that he might put a period to so mi 
i;a!amilies. This personage was so much 
subject of conversation, that some one 
said to have seen bim, and a rumour of thi 
kind was all that was wanting to establisli a 
general certainty. Hence popular report was 
converted into an atlesled fact; the imagii 
rv bcinir became realised ; and all the circi 
stances of mythological tradition beio^ 
piled and linked with this phantom aesi 
ibp form of an authentic and regular hisli 

jhicb from henceforth it was nothing sbortl 

'laspbemy to doubt. 

'. ** In tlm mythological Uistory the foUoi 
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ditions were recoi-ded : — " That, in the be- 

hninx. « man and a woman had, hij their falli 

^vffht sin and evil into the world.'''' 

* By tbis was denoted the astronomical fact 

the celestial Virion, and the herdsman, 

tooles) which, setting heliacally at the au- 

tanal equinox, resigned the heavens to the 

ntry constellations, and seemed, in sinking 

pow the horizon, to introduce into the world 

genius of evil, Ahrimanes, represented' 

f the constellation of the Serpent {x 5.) 

' l^hat the woman had drawn and seduced 
way the man (y 5."J 
" And indeed the Virgin which sets the 
first, actually appears to draw the Herdsmaa 
(Bootes) after her. 

'• That ike woman had tempted kirti by offering 
him fniit pleasant to the sight and good for food, 
which gave the knowledge of good and evil." 

" Now, the Virgin is accordingly depicted 
holding a bunch offrvit in her hand, which she 
appears to extend towards the Herdsman: in 
like manner, the branch, the emblem of au- 
tumn, placed in the jticlure o( Mitkra (s 5) oil 
the confines of winter and summer, iieems to 
open the door, and to give the knotdetlge, the 
ke^, of good and evil. 

'■ That this couple had been driven from the ce- 
irtfial garden, and that a cfierub with a flaming I 
yu-ortl hatl been placed at the door to guard it.^' j 
^v^AikI when the Virgin and the Herdsman 
Hkik below the Western horizon, Perseus riseu ] 
^K the opposite eide {a 0), which gcniua ap- 
^ftdrti to drive Iheio, sword in hand, from the i 
^■omer hearen, K\m ganien and reign oC ffrnte j 
^m_M-ers. 
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^V " That from this virgin would be horn, 
^K spring up a shoot, a child, tliat should crush tlu 
^E perils head, and deliver the world from sin.'''' 
^m " By this was denoted Lhe Sun, which, at 
^H period of the winter Boltjtice, at the precise 
^M moment that tlie Prrs-ian Magi drew the horo- 
^B scope of the new year, teas found in the bosom of the 
^K Virgin, in its heliacal riaing on the eastern horizon ; 
B and which waeaccordiiiglyrepreaented intheir 
" sBtrological pictures under the form of an in- 
fant suckled hy a chaste virgin {b 6), and after- 
wards became, at the vernal equinox, the Ram 
or Lamb, conqueror of the constellation of the 
Serpent, which disappeared from the heavens. 
,1 , " That in his ir^'aiic^, this restorer oj the di- 

ttine or celesti<d nature, would lead an abased, 
kumbk, obscure, and indigent life." 
" By which was meant, that the winter sun 
was abased or sunk beneath the horizon, 
that this first period of his ibur ages, or 
sons, was a period of obscurity and scarcJtyj 
fasting and privation. 

" That being put to death by the mcked, 
would gloriouslif rise again, and usf.nulfrom 
into heaven, mheie he nould reign forever" 

" By these expressions was described the 
life of the same sun, who, from terminating his 
L career at the winter solstice, when Typhon and 
^H the rebelliom angels bore sway, seemed lo be 
^P put to (/fia(^ by them; but sliortly after rfPiVtrf 
v^ ajid roseogain [c ii) in the lirmament, of heaven 
where he still remains. 
"These traditions went still farther epeo- 
^_ fyiiig his astrological atid mysterious names, 9^|^ 
^ft Ijij^ thai be was called sometimeftjChmor^^H 
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Preserver (d 6) ; and tbi& ye people of Inclia, 
this is } our God Cbris-en or Chris-na ; and this 
too, ye Christians of the Greek and Western 
Church, is your Cbris-tos, the son. of Mary. — 
That at other times he was called Yes, by the 
union of three letters, which, according to their 
numerical import, express the number 608, one 
of the solar periods (e 6). And here, O Euro* 
peans, is the name which, with a Latin termi- 
nation, has become your Yesus or Jestis ; the 
ancient and cabalistical name given to yoimg 
Bacchusiihe clandestine son of the virgin JUiner" 
vaj who in the whole history of his life, and 
even in his death, calls to miad the history of 
the God of the Christians ; that is the star of day 
of which they are both of them emblems. 

At these words a violent murmur arose on 
the part of the Christian groupes ; but the Ma- 
hometans, the Lamas, and the Hindoos hav- 
ing called them to order, the orator thus con- 
cluded his discourse. 

** You are not to be told," said he, " in what 
manner the rest of this system w*as formed in the 
chaos and anarchy of the three first centuries ; 
how a multiplicity of opinions divided the peo- 
ple, all of which were embraced with equal 
zeal and retained with equal obstinacy, be- 
cause alike founded on ancient tradition, they 
were alike sacred. You know how, at the end of 
the three centuries, government having espous- 
ed one of these sects, made it the orthodox re- 
Ugion ; that is to say, the predominant religion, 
to the exclusion of the rest, which, on account 
of their inferiority, were denominated here- 
sies ; how, and by what means of violeuc^ ^^ 
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Eeductioii this religion was propagated, 
gained strength, and aflerwards became di- 
vided and weakened : how, *(.r eenUtries after 
the innovation oi Chrislianilif-, aiiolher system 
was formed out of its materials and those of 
tJic Jews, and a political and tlieological em- 
pire was created by Mahomet at (he expcnce 
of that of Moses and the vicars of Jesus. 

"Now if you lake a retrospect of the whole 
history of Ihe spirit of religioip, you will find, 
that in its origiu it had wo other author than the 
sensations and wants of man : that the idea oj 
God had no other type, no other model, than 
that oi physical powers, material existences, ope- 
rating good or evil* by impressions of pleasure 
or pain on sensible beings. You will find that 
in the formation of every system this spirit of 
Teligion pursued the same tract, and was uni- 
form in its proceedings; that in all, the d(^7na 
never failed torepresent, under Ike name of God 
the operations of nature, and the passions and 
prejudices of men ; that in all, moralHy ttadfor 
its sole end, desire of happiness and aversion 
to pain ; but that the people and the majority 
of the legislators, ignorant of the true road that 
led thereto, invented false, and therefore cqu- 
ti-ary ideas oi virtue and vice, of ^oorf and mh 
that is, of what renders man happy or inisera- 
ble. You will find, that in all the means aiiJ 
causes propogation and establishment exhib- 
ited the same scenes, the same pa^sioiis, and 
the same events, continual disputes about 
words, false pretexts for inordinate zeal, for 
revolutions, for wars lighted up by the ambi- 
tion of chiefs, by the chicanery of proffiulgft- 
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tors, by the creilulity of proselytes, by the i^ 
noraiice of the vulgar, and by the grasping 
cupidity and the ititolteraiit pride of all. In 
short, you will find that the ivkole kistorv of 
the spirit of religion is merely that of the ialli- 
bility and uncertainty of the human mind, 
which, placed in a world that it does not com- 
prehend, is yet desirous of solving the enigma,- 
and which, the aslonishing spectator oftfiis mys- 
terious and visible prodigy, imaginfs causes, siya- 
poses ends, builds systems; theu,Jlndirig ujie de- 
Jctlivc, abandons it for another not less vicious ; 
hates the error that it has renounced, is ignorai 
of the new one that it adopts ; rejects the truth i 
which it is in pursuit, invenbi chimeras of hetert 
genous and contradictory beings, and, ever dreaf, 
iiig of wisdom and happiness, loses itself in 
labyrinth of torments and ittusions." 



CHAP. xxin. 

THE BSD OP ALL RELIGIOIVS THF. SASUH. 

Thl's apake the orator, in the name of thoafl 
who had made the origin and genealogy of n 
ligioua ideas their peculiar study. 

The theologians of different systems now en 
pressed their opinions of this discourse. '^1 
IS an impious rcprehcntation," said soma 
" which aims at nothing le«ss than the subven 
sxoH of all belief^ the introducing insubordina 
Uon into the minds of men. and annihilalitq 
Bur power and miiiiBd-y." — " It is n roiuancej 
(lid others, "a tissue of cot»jecU\TCS, feJov> 
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teJ with art, but destitute of foundation.''— 
The moderate and prudent said, '--Supposing 
all this to be true, where is the use of reveal- 
ing these mjsteriefi ? Our opinions are doubt- 
less pervaded with errors, but those errors are 
anecessary curbon the multitude. The world 
has gone on thus for two thousand jears : why 
should we now alter its course?" 

The murmur of disapprobation, nliicb never 
fails to arise against every kind of innovatioii, 
already began to increase, when a numerous 
groupc of plebeians and untaught men of everj' 
country and nation, without prophetE^, without 
doctors, without religious worship, advancing 
in the sand, attracted the attention of the whole 
assembly; and one of them, addressed himself 
to the legislators, spoke as follows. 

"Mediators and umpires of nations! The 
strange recitals that have been made during 
the whole of the present debate, we never, 
till Ibis d;»y, heard of: and our understanding, 
astonished and bewildered at such a multi- 
tude of doctrines, some of them learned, oth- 
ers absurd, and all unintelligible, remains in 
doubt and uncertainty. One reflection how- 
ever has struck us: in reviewing so many pro- 
digious facts, so many contradictory assertion!!, 
we could not avoid asking ourselves. Of what 
importance to us are all these discussions? 
Where is the necessity of our knowing what 
happened five or six thousand years ago, io 
countries of which we are ignorant, among 
men who will ever be unknown to us ? True 
or false, of what importance is it to u" to know 
whether the worVd baa e^wVed %vit ihousantl 
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years or twenty thousand : wliethcr it was 
made oC something or of nolhitig; of itself, or 
by an artificer, equally in his turn requiring 
an author? What! uncertain as we are of 
M'hat is passing around us, sliall we pretend to 
ascertain what is transacting in the sun, the 
raoon and imaginary spaces ? Having forgot- 
ten our own infancy slmll we pretend to know 
the infancy -of the world? Who can attest 
what he has never seen? Who can certify the 
truth of what no one comprehends? 

" Beside, what will it avail as to our exist- 
eiire whether we believe or reject these chU 
incras? Hitherto neither otir fathers nor our- 
a(^lves have had any idea of them, and yet we 
•do not perceive that on that account we have 
experienced more or less sun, more or less 
subsistence, more or less good or evil. 

" If the knowledge of these things be neces- 
-ary, how is it thai we have lived as happily 
without it as those whom it has so much dis- 
quieted ? If it be supertluous, why should we 
now take npon ourselves the burthen?"— 
Then addressing himself to the doctors and 
theologians: " How can it be required of us, 
poor and ignorant as yve are, whose every 
moment is scarcely adequate to the cares of 
(lur subsistence and the labours of which you 
reap the profit; how can it be required of us 
Id be versed in the nurnorous histories you 
 lie related, to read the variety of books  

!i(ch you have quoted, and to learn the dif- 
lerenl languages in which they are written? 
^■Mir liven were protracted to a thoas&vvd 
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years, scarcely would it be sufficient for tbiB 
purpose." 

" It is not necessary," said the doctors, 
" that you should acquire all this science : wc 
possess it ill your stead." 

» Meanwhile," replied these children of 
simplicity, " with all your science, do you 
agree among yourselves ? What then is its 
utility ? Besides, bow can you ansM'er for us ? 
If the faith of one man may be the substitute 
of the faith of many, what need was there 
that you should believe ? Your fathers might 
believe for you; and that would have been 
the more reasonable, since they were the eye- 
witnesses upon whose credit you depend. — 
Lastly, what is this circumstance which you 
call belief if it has no practical tendency.^ 
And what practical tendency can you disco- 
ver in this question, whether or no the world 
be eternal.^" 

" To believe wrong respecting it would be 
offensive to God," said the doctors. J 

"How do you know that.-*" cried the cfa^J 
dren of simplicity. ^M 

" From our scriptures," replied the doctors. 

" We do not understand them," rejoined 
the simple men. 

" We understand them for you," said ibe 

doctors. 

I " There lies the difficulty," resumed the 

L simple men. " By what right have you ap- 

I pointed yourselves mediators between God 

and us .^" 

" By the command of God," said the dUBU 
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Give US a proof of that commatitl," said 
the simple men. 

'• It is ill our scriptures," Kaitl the doctors. 

•' We do not unden^taiid tiiem," answered 
the simple men, '^ nor can we understand how 
II just God can place you over our heads. — 
Why does our common Father require us to 
believe the same propositions with a less de- 
gree of evidence? He has spoken (o you; 
be it so: he is infallible, he caiuiot deceive 
you. But we are spoken to by you ; and who 
will assure us that you are not deceived, or 
that you are incapable of deceiving? If we 
are mistaken, how can il consist with the jus- 
tice of God to condemn us for the neglect of 
a rule with which we were never acquainted?" 

" He has given you the law of nature," said 
the doctors. 

" What is the law of nature?" said the sim- 
ple men. "If this law be suQicient, why does 
he give us another ? If it be insutficient, why 
did he give us that?" 

The judijments of God," replied the doc- 
tors, " are mysterious; his justice is not re- 
strained by the rules of human justice." 

" If justice with him and with us," said the 
-imple men, " mean a different thing, what 
criterion can we have to judge of hisjuslice ? 
And once more, to what purpose all these 
Jaws? What end does he propose by them?" 

"To render you more happy," replied a 
ihictor, '•by rendering you belter and more 

riuous. God has manifested himself by so 
\iftuy oraclct! and prodigies to teach mankind 
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the proper use of his benefits, and lo dissuaile 
thcin from injuring each other." 

"If that be Ihe case," said the simple men. 
•' the studies and reasonings you told us of 
arc unnecessary : we want nothing but lo 
have it clearly made out to us which is the 
religion that best fulfils the end that all pro- 
pose to themselves." 

Instantly, every groupe boasting of the su- | 
perior excellence of its morality, there arose 
among the partisans of the different systems 
of worship, a new dispute, more violent than 
any preceding one. " Ours," said the Maho- 
metans, " is the purest morality which teach- 
es every virtue useful to men and acceptable 
to God. We profess justice, d is interested- 
ness, resignation, charity, alms-giving, and de- 
votion. We torment not the soul with super- 
stitious fears; we live free from alarm, and 
we die without remorse." 

" And have you the presumption," replied 
the Christian priests, '• lo talk of morality? 
You, whose chief has practised liccntiouBiiess, 
and preached doctrines that are a scandal to 
all purity, and the leading principle of whose 
religion is homicide and war. For the Irulli 
of this we appeal to experience. For twehc 
centuries past your fanatacism has never ceas- 
ed to spread desolation and carnage through 
the nations of the earth ; and that Asia, once 
io flouriBhing, now languishes in insignificance 
and barbarism, is ascribable to yourdoclrfl^H 
to that doctrine the friend of ignoraitce,^^| 
enemy of all instruction, which, on ihe^^H 
hand consecrating the most absotate dea^^l 
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ism ill hiiQ who commands, and on the otiicr 
imposing the most blind and passive obedience 
on those who are governed, has benumbed all 
the faculties of man, and pkinged nations iu 
state of brutality. 

" How different is the case with our sublime J 
and celestial morality ! It is she that drew the I 
earth from its primitive barbarity, from the I 
absurd and cruel superstitions of idolatry, i 
from human sacrifices (/O,) and the orgies ofl 
Pagan mystery : it is she tliat has purified the f 
manners of men, proscribed incest and aduUr 
lery, polished savage nations, abolished slave-' 
ry, introduced new and unknown virtues to I 
the world, universal charity, the equality ofl 
mankind in the eyes of God. forgiveness and 
forgetfulness of injuries, extinction of the j: 
sions, contempt of worldly greatness, and in 
short, taught the necessity of a life perfectly I 
holy and spiritual." 

" We admire," said the Mahometans, " The 
ease with which you can reconcile the evan- 
gelical cliarily and meekness ofwiiichyou so 
iDucli boast, with the injuries and outrages 
that you are conlirmally exercising towards ' 
youp neighbour. When ynu crimiiiale witii 1 
so little ceremony the morals of the great cha- ' 
racter revered by us, we have a fair opportu- ' 
ciily of retorting upon you in the conduct of 
him whom you adore ; but we disdain such 
advantages, and, confining ourselves to 
real object of the question, wc maintain thaq 
jour gospel morality is by no means charac-j 
f the perfection which you ascribe 
not true that it baa itiVvQd\».t«ik v 
w2 
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the world new and unknown virtues : for es>' 
ample, ihe equality of mankind in llie eyes of 
tiod,atid the fraternity and benevolence whi cfa. 
are the consequence of this equality, were|^H 
nets formerly professed by the sect of //e'i^H 
tics and Samaneaits (g 6,) from wbom you hiq^| 
your descent. As to forgivenessofiiijuries.it 
had been taught by (he Pagans theraselvee: 
but in the latitude you give to it, it ceases io 
be a virtue, and becomes an immorality aitd 
a crime. Your boasted precept, to hira that 
'•trikes thee on thy right cheek turn the other 
also, is not oidy contrary to the feelings of 
man, but a flagrant violation of every principle 
of justice: it emboldens the wicked by impor 
nity, degrades the virtuous by the servilityl 
whicli it subjects them ; delivers up the wo< 
to disorder and tyranny, and dissolves ( 
bands of society ; such is the true spirit oT 
your doctrine. The precepts and parables of 
your gospel also never represent God other 
than as a despot, acting by no rule of equity, 
than as a partial father, treating a debauched 
and prodigal sou with greater favour than his 
obedient and virtuous children ; than as a ca- 
pricious master giving the same wages to him 
who has wrought but one hour, as to those -. 
who have borae the burthen and heat of (' 
day, and preferring the last comers to l„ 
first. In short, your morality througbouU 
unfriendly to human intercourse, a codq 
misanthropy, calculated to give men adis 
for life and society, and attach them to i 
lude and celibacy. 

With respect to tbe uakOAec in which j 
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liuTe practised your boasted doctrine, we in 
I our turn appeal to the testimony of tact, and 
ask : was it your evangelical meekiiesH and 
forbearance which excited those endless wai 
among your sectaries, those atrocious persi 
cutions of what you called heretics, thost 
crusades against the ^rtens, the Manicheans, 
and the Protestants ; not to mention those which 
you have committed ag<iinst us, nor the sacri- 
' ligious associations stiU subsisting among you, 
' formed of men sworn to perpetuate them (A 6)? 
Was it the charity of your gospel that led you 
to exterminate whole nations in ^^niertta, au(9 
to destroy the empires of Mexico and Perum 
that makes you still deso\3.Xe Africa, the inhab^ 
itants of which you sell like cattle, notwith- 
standing the abolition of slavery that you pre- 
tend your religion has effected ; that make» 
you ravage India whose domains you usurp 
in short, is it charity Ihat has prompted yoi 
for three centuries past to disturb the peaci 
able inhabitants of three continents, the moi 
prudent of whom, those of Japan and Chim 
have been constrained to banish you from theii 
country that they might escape your chaini 
and recover their domestic tranquility?" 

Here the Bramins, the Rabbins, the Bomi 
the Chamaiis, the priests of the Molucco islands 
and of (he coast of (Guinea, overwhelming the 
CAmfwirforfora with reproaches, cried: "Ves, 
these raen are robbers and hypocrites, preach- 
ing simplicity to inveigle confidence; humil- 
ity, the more easy to enslave; poverty, in or- 
' der (o appropriate all riches to themselves 
Pthey proioise another world, the beUet t<i vc 
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»ade this: aiiJ, while they preach toleration i 
and charity, Ihoy curnmlt "to the Hamee, in ibe 
name of God. those who do not worship him 
exactly as they do." 

" Lying priests," retorted the missionaries, 
it is you who abuse the credulity of ignorant 
nations, that you may bend them to your yoke: 
your ministry is the art of imposture and de- 
ception : you have made religion a system of 
avarice and cupidity: you feign to have cor- 
respondence with spirits, and the oracles they 
iBBuc are your own wills : you pretend to read 
the stars, and your desires are only what des- 
tiny decrees: you make idols speak, and the 
Goda are the mere instrumenta of your pas- 
sions: you have invented sacriliccs and liba- 
tions for the sake of the profit you would thus 
derive from the milk of the flocks, and the flcsli 
and fat of victims: and, under itie eloak of pie- 
ty, you devour the offerings made to Gods who 
cannot eat, and the substance of the people, 
obtained by industry and toil." 

" And you," replied the Bramins, the Bonzes 
and the Chamans, " Sell to the credulous sur- 
vivor vain prayers for die souls of his dead 
relatives. With your indulgencies and abso- 
lutions you have arrogated to yourselves the 
power and functions oi God himself ; and, mak- 
ing a traffic of his grace, you have put heaven 
up to auction, and have founded by your sys- 
tem of expiation, a tariffof crimes that has per- 
verted the consciences of men (( 6)." 

" Add to this," said (he Imans, " that wilh 
these men has originated the most insiduoDS 
o/aJJ wickednees, the absurd and impious ob- 
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"ligation of recounting to them the most impen- 
etrable aecrets of actions, of thoughts of velle- 
lies (confession); bj means of which tlieir 
insolent curiosity has carried its inquisition 
even to the sacred sanctuary of the nuptial bed 
(k 6), and the inviolable asylum of the heart." 
By thus reproaching each other, the chiefs 
of the different worships revealed all the 
Crimea oftte ministry, all the hidden vices of 
theirprofession,and it appeared that the spirit, 
the system of conduct, the action and manners 
of priests were among all nations, uniformly 
tbesame; that, every where they had formed 
secret associations, corporations of individuals 
enemies lo the rest of the society (/ 6); — that 
Ihey had attributed to Ihemeelves certain pre- 
rogatives and immunities, in order to be ex- 
empt from the burthens which fell upon the 
other classes : — that they shared neither the 
toil of the labourer, nor the perils of the boI- 
liier, nor the vicissitudes of the merchant; — 
that they led a life of celibacy to avoid domes- 
tic inconveniences and cares : — that, under the 
fi;arb of poverty, they found the secret of be- 
coming rich, and of procuring every enjoy- 
ment: — (hat, under the name of mendicants, 
they collected imposts more considerable than 
those paid lo princes: — that under the appel- 
^iatioti of gifts and ofli^rings, they obtained a 
vcertain revenue unaccompanied with trouble 
por expense : — that upon the pretext of acclu- 
Euou and devotion, tliey lived in indolence and 
nicenliousne»s :~thnt they had made alms a. 
fyirluc, that they might subsist in comfort upon 
the labour gf other men: — that they had in- 
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vented the ceremonies of worsllip to attract toPB 
reverence of the people, c»lli(ig IhemaeWes 
b the medilors and interpreters of the Gods with 
the sole view of assuming all his poujer ; and 
I that for this purpose, according to the knoiv- 
\ ledge or ignorance of those upon whom they 
L had to work, they had made themselves, by 
Ktume, astrologers, casters of planets, augurers. ma- 
Mgiciam (m S^ necromancers, quacks, courtiers, coti' 
Wffessors of princes, always aiming at influence for 
nheir own exclusive advantage : — that some- 
■limes they had esalted the prerogative of king? 
land held their persons to be sacred, to obtain 
 their favour or participate in their power. — 
I that at others they had decried tbia doctrine 
' and preached the murder of tyrants (reserv- 
ing it to themsetves to specify the tyranny.) 
in order to be revenged of the slights and dis- 
obedience they had experienced from them: — 
that at all times they bad called inapiety what 
proved injurious to their interest; hail oppos- 
ed public instruction, that they might moiiopo- 
[ lize science; and, in short, had universally 
I found the secret of living in tranquility amidst 
1 the anarchy tiiey occasioned ; secure under the 
I despotisralheysanctioned; inindolence.amidst 
I the industry they recommended ; and in abun- 
l dance, in the very bosom of scarcity; and all 
Kibis, by carrying on the singular commerce of 
vfielling words and gestures to the credulous, 
[ who paid for tljcra as for comiaodities of tfaij 
I greatest value (» (3). ^^H 

I Then the people, seized with fury, ^^^^| 
I upon the point of tearing to pieces the i^^| 
I who had deceived them: hy\\,i\if: kgishtorsj^^^ 
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resting this sally of violence, and addressing 
the chiefg and doctors, said : And is it thus, O 
institutor of the people, that you have misted 
and abused them ?" 

And the terrified priests replied ; " O legis-  
lators, we are men, and the people are so su- 
perstitious ! their weakness excited us to take 
advantage of it."* 

And the king said ; " O legislators, the peo- 
ple are so servile and so ignorant; they have 
prostrated themselves before the yoke which 
we scarcely had the boldness to show to 
them,"t 

Then the legislators turning towards the 
people, said to them; "Remember what you 
have Just heard; it contains (wo important 
truths. Ves, it is yourselves that cause the 
evils of which you complain ; it is you that en- 
courage tyrants by a base flattery of their pow- 
er, by an absurd admiration of their pretended 
beneficence, by converting obedience into ser- 
vility, and liberty into licentiousness, and re- 
ceiving every imposition with credulity. Can 
you think of punishing upon them the errors . 
of your own ignorance and selfishness?" 

And the people, smitten with confusion, re- 
tnained in a melancholy silence. 
• Consider in litis view the Brabanters. 

jt Tlie iiilialiitanis of Vienna, for example, wlio harnessed 
jl like tattle, aiiJ drew the chariot of Leopold. 
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CHAP. XXIV.  

BOLLiTlON OP THE PROBLEM OP CONTRADICTIONS, 

The legislators then resumed their address. 
•'O nations!'' said they, " we have heard the 
discussion of your opinions; and the discord 
that divides you has suggested to us various 
reflections, which we beg leave to propose lo 
ou as questions which it is necessary that yo\i 
Ihoiild evolve. 

"Considering, in the first place, the numer- 
ous and contradictory creeds you have adopt- 
ed, we would ask on what motives your per- 
suasion is founded : Is it from deliberate choice 
that you have eidisted under the banners oJ* 
oncprophct rather than under those of another? 
Before you adopted this ifoctriw. in preference 
to that, did you first compare, did you mature- 
ly examine them ? Or has not your belief been 
rather the chance result of birlli, and o( the 
empire of education and habit? Are you not 
born Christians on the banks of the Tiber, ^n- 
hometans on those of Euplirates, Idolaters on the 
shores of India, in the same manner as you are 
boni fair in cold and temperate regions, and 
of a sable complexion under the African sun P 
TAnd if your opinions are the effect of your po- 
sition on the globe, of parentage, of imitation, 
are such fortuitous circumstances to be regard' 
ed as grounds of conviction, and arguments 
truth ? 

"In the second place, when we reflect 
tlie proscriptive spirit and the arbitrary inti 
craace of your mutuaV c\a,vHvs, ■«?: a,te terrified 
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at the consequences that flow from your prin- 
ciples. JVations! who reciprocally doom each 
other to the thunderbolts of celestial wrath, 
suppose the universal Beings whom you revere, 
were at this moment to descend from heaven 
among this crowd of people, and, cloathed in 
all his power, were to sit upon this throne to 
judge you : suf^pose him to say — " Mortals ! I 
consent to adopt your own principles of jus- 
tice into my administration. Of all the differ- 
ent religions you profess a single religion shall 
now be preferred to the rest; all the others, 
this vast multitude of standards, of nations, of 
prophets, shall be condemned to everlasting 
destruction. Nor is this enough; among (he 
different sects of the chosen religion one only 
shall experience my favour, and the rest* be 
condemned. 1 will go farther than this : of this 
single sect of this one religion, I will reject all 
the individuals whose conduct has not corre- 
sponded to their speculative precepts. O man ! 
few indeed will then be the number of the elect 
you assign me ! Penurious hereafter will be the 
stream of benificence which will succeed to 
my unbounded mercy ! Rare and solitary will 
be the catalogue of admirers that you hence- 
forth destine to my greatness and my glory." 
And the legislators rising said ; "It is enough; 
you have pronounced your will. Ye nations, 
behold the urn in which your names shall be 
placed ; one single name shall be drawn from 
the multitude : approach and conclude this 
terrible lottery." — But the people, sei:5ed with 
terror, cried : " No, no ; we are brethren and 
equals, we cannot consent to coudeisMV ^"^^Vv 

X 
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other." — Then the legislators having resumed 
their seats, continued: "Omen! ntio diBputi; 
upon 60 many subjectg, lend an attentive t-ar 
to a problem we submit to you, and decide it 
in the exercise of your own judgments," — 
The people accordingly lent the strictest at- 
tention; and the leglt^Iators lifting one hand 
towards heaven, and pointing to the sun, said : 
'•O nations, is the form of this snii wbieti en- 
lightens you triangular or square ?" — And tlicj 
replied oitb one voice, " It is neither, it is 
round." 

Then taking the golden balance that was 
upon the alter, " This metal," asked the legis- 
lators, " which you handle every day, is a mass 
of it heavier than another mass of equal di- 
mensions of brass .'"' — " Yes," the people again 
unanimously replied; "gold is heavier than 
brass." 

The legislators then took the eword. " Is 
this iron less hard than lead .^" — •* No," said 
the nations. 

» Is sugar sweet and gall bitter?" — " Y( 
" Do you love pleasure, and hate pain * 
" Yee." 

" Respecting these objects and a muUipli 
city of others of a similar nature, you have 
then but one opinion. Now tell us, is there 
an abyss in the centre of the earth, and arc 
there inhabitants in the moon?" 

At this question, a general noise was faeaod^ 
and every nation gave a dilferenlanswer. S^H 
replied in the amrmative, others in the n^H 
tive ; some said it was probable, others ^H 
it ivas an idle and ridiculous quesUoiii,^! 
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others that it was a subject worthy of inqui- 
ry ; in short, there prevailed among them a 
total disagreemenf. 

After a short interval, the legislators having 
restored silence : " Nations," said they, " How 
is this to be accounted for? We proposed to 
you certain questions, and you were all of one 
opinion without distinction of race or sect : 
fair or black, disciples of Mahomet or of Jl/o- 
ses^ worshippers of Bedcfu or Jesus^ you all gave 
the same answer. We now propose another 
question, and you all differ! whence this una- 
nimity in one case and this discordance in the 
ether ?" 

And the groupe of simple and untaught men 
replied : " The reason is obvious. Respect- 
ing the first questions, we see and feel the ob- 
jects ; we speak of them from sensation : re- 
specting the second, they are above the reach 
of our senses, and we have no guide but con- 
jecture." 

"You have. solved the problem," said the 
legislators ; " and the following truth is thus 
by your own confession established : When- 
ever objects are present and can be judged of 
by your senses, you invariably agree in opin- 
ion; and you differ in sentiment only when 
they are absent, and out of your reach. 

" From this truth flows another equally clear 
and deserving of notice. Since you agree re- 
specting what you with certainty know, it fol- 
lows, that when you disagree, it is because you 
do not know, do not understand, are not t-ure 
of the ol>ject in question : or in other words, 
(hat you dispute, quarrel and fight amou^ 
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yourselves, for what is uncertain, for that of 
which you doubt. But is this wise? Is ibis 
the part of rational and intelligent beings? 

" And is it not evident, that it is not truth 
for which you contend ; that it is not her cause 
you are jealous of maintaining, but the cause 
of your own passions and prejiulices ; that it is 
not the object as it really exists that you wish 
to verify, but the object as it appears to you; 
that it is not the evidence of the thing that 
you are anxious should prevail, but your per- 
sonal opinion, your mode of seeing and judgr 
ing ? There is a power that you want to exer- 
cise, an interest that you want to maintain, a 
prerogative that you want to assume; in short, 
the whole is a struggle oi vanity* And as eve- 
ry individual, when he compares himself with 
the other, finds himself to be his equal and 
fellow, he resists by a similar feeling of right; 
and from this right which you all deny to each 
other, and from the inherent consciousness of 
your equality, spring your disputes^ your com- 
bats and your intolerance. 

" Now, the only way of restoring unanimity 
is by returning to nature, and taking the order 
of things which she has established for your 
director and guide ; afad this farther truth will 
then appear from your uniformity of sentiment 

" That real objects have in themselves an 
identical, constant, and invariable mode of ex- 
istence, and that in your organs exists a simi- 
lar mode of being affected and impressed bj 
them. 

*^ But at the same time, inasmuch as these 
organs are liable to the direction of your will, 
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you may receive different impressions, and find 
yourselves under different relations towards 
the same objects : so that you are with re- 
spect to lhem,'as it were a sort of mirrour, ca- 
pable of reflecting them such as they are, and 
capable of disfiguring and misrepresenting 
them. 

"As often as you perceive the objects, siicli* 
as they are, your feelings are in accord with 
the objects, and you agree in opinion ; and it 
is this accord that constitutes truth. 

" On the contrary, as often as you differ in 
opinion, your dissensions prove that you do 
not see the objects such as they are, bat vary 
them. 

" Whence it appears, that the cause of your 
dissentions is not in the objects themselves^ 
but in your minds, in the manner in which yoa 
perceive and judge. 

" If therefore we would arrive at uniformity 
of opinion, we must previously establish cer- 
tainty, and verify the resemblance which our 
ideas have to their models. Now this cannot 
be obtained, except so far as the objects of 
our enquiry can be referred to the testimony 
and subjected to the examination of our senses. 
Whatever cannot be brought to this trial i& 
beyond the limits of our understanding ; we 
have neither rule to try it by, nor measure by 
which to instiute a comparison, nor source of 
demonstration and knowledge concerning k. 

" Whence it is obvious^ that, in order tolive 
in peace and harmony, we must consent not ta 
pronounce upon such subjects^ nor to anneic 
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to (tiem Importance ; we must Jraw a I 
demarcation between such as can be verified 
and such as cannot, and separate by an invi- 
olable barrier the world of fantastic beings 
irora the world of realities : that is to say. ell 
civil ciTect must be taken away from theolo- 
gical and religious opinions. 

"This, O nations, is the end that a great 
peoplc,frecd from their fetters and prejudices, 
have proposed to themselves ; this is the work 
ill which by their command, and under their 
immediate auspices, we were engaged when 
your kings and your priests came to interrupt 

our labors Kings and Priests, you ratiy 

yet a while suspend the solemn publication of 
the law of nature; but it is no longer in your 
power to annihilate or subvert them." 

A loud cry was then heard from every quar- 
ter of the general assembly of nations; and 
the whole of the jocop/c, unanimously testifying 
Iheir adherence to the sentiments of the legis- 
lators, eticonraged them to resume their sa- 
cred and sublime undertaking. " Investigate,"' 
aaid they, " the laws which nature, for our di^ 
rection, has implanted in our breasts, and 
form from thence an authentic and immutable 
code. Nor let this code be calculated for one 
iamily, or one nation only, but for the whole 
without exception. Be the legislators of (he 
human race, as ye are the interpreters of their 
common nature. Shew us the line that sepa- 
rates the world of chimeras, from that of real- 
ities ; and teach us, a/ier so nian^ religions of 
trrour and de/«j)on, ike religion of evidence < 
/ru//t." 
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Upon this, the legislators resaming their 
enquiry into the physical and constituent attri- 
butes of man, and the motives and affections 
which govern him in his individual and social 
capacity, unfolded in the following terms the 
law on which Nature herself has founded his 
felicity. 

END OP THE FIRST PART. 
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Note (ay)page 17- 

THE precious thread of Serica, That is the silk ori- 
ginally derived from the mountainous country where the 
great wall terminates; and which appears to have been the 
CFadle of the Chinese empire. . . . The soft tissues of Cos- 
simere. The shawls which Ezekiel seems to have descri- 
bed under the appellation of Choud-choud. The Gold of 
Ophir. This country, which was one of the twelve Arab 
cantons, and which has so much and so unsuccessfully been 
sought for by the antiquaries, has left however some trace of 
itself in Ofor, in the province of Oman ; upon the Persiaa 
Gulph, neighbouring on one side to the Sabeans, who are ce- 
lebrated by Strabo for their plenty of gold, and on the other 
to Aula or Hevila, where the Pearl fishery was carried on. 
See the 27th chapter of Ezekiel, which gives a very curious 
and extensive picture of the commerce of Asia at that pe- 
riod. 

Note (by) page 18. — This Syria contained at thai period 
a hundred flourishing cities. According to Josephus and 
Strabo, there were in Syria twelve millions of souls; and the 
traces that remain of culture and habitation confirm the 
calculation. 

Note (Cy) page 22. — A blind fatality. An universal and 
rooted prejudice of the East, " It was written,'^ is there the 
answer to every thing. Hence result an unconcern and apa- 
thy, the most powerful impediments to instruction and civili- 
zation. 

Note (dy) page 34. — Too much famed peninsula of Inr 
dia. Of what real good has been the commerce of India to 
the mass of the people ? On tlie contrary, how great the evil 
occasioned by the superstition of this country having been 
added to the general superstition ? 

Note (e,) page 35. — Ancient kingdom of Ethiopia. In 
the Nouvelle Encyclopedic M^thodique there is a memoir 
respecting the chronology of the twelve ages anterior to the 
passhig of Xerxes into Greece, in which I conceive myself 
to have proved, that Upper Egypt formerly composed a dis- 
tinct kingdom, known to the Hebrews by the name of KouSj 
sod to TF&ch the appellatiou oi ^\Yivo\\ai \)^^ ^^clally giv* 
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en. This kingdom preserved its independence to the time 
of Psanimeticus, at which period, being united to tlie Lower 
Egypt, it lost its name of Ethiopia, which thenceforth was be- 
stowed^ upon the nations of Nubia, and upon the different 
hordes of Blacks, including Thebes, their metropolis. 

Note (f,) page 35. — Thebes mih its hmidred palaces. 
The idea of a city with a hundred gates, in the common ac- 
ceptation of the word, is so absurd, that I am astonished the 
equivoque has not before been felt. 

It has ever been the custom of the East to call palaces 
and houses of the great by the name of gates, because the 
principal luxury of these buildings consists in the singular 
gate leading from the street into the court, at the farthest ex- 
tremity of which the palace is situated. It is under the ves- 
tibule of this gate that conversation is held with passengers, 
and a sort of audience and hospitality given. All this was 
doubtless known to Homer ; but poets make no commenta- 
ries, and readers love the marvellous. 

The city of Thebes, now Longser, reduced to the condi- 
tion of a miserable village, has left astonishing monuments of 
its magnificence. Particulars of this may be seen in the 
plates of Nordon, in Pocock^ and in the recent travels of 
Bruce. These monuments give credibility to all that Homer 
has related of its splendour, and led us to infer of its political 
power and external commerce. 

Its geographical position was favourable to this twolbld 
object. For, on one side, the valley of the Nile, singularly 
fertile, must have early occasioned a numerous population; 
and on the other, the Red Sea, giving communication with 
Arabia and India, and the Nile with Abyssinia and the 
Mediterranean, Thebes was thus naturally allied to the richest 
countries on the globe ; an alliance that procured it an acti- 
vity so much the greater, as Lower Egypt, at first a swamp, 
was nearly if not totally uninhabited. But when at length 
this country had been drained by the canals and dykes 
which Sesostris constructed, population was introduced there, 
and wars arose which proved fatal to the power of Thebes. 
Commerce then took another route, and descended to the 
point of the Red Sea, to the canals of Sesostris (see Strabo) 
and wealth and activity were transferred to Memphis. This 
is^ manifestly what Diodorus means, when he tells us (Lib. I. 
sect. 2.) that as soon as Memphis was established and made 
a wholesome and delicious abode, kings abandoned Thebes, 
to fix themselves there. Thus Thebes continued to decline^ 
and Memphis to fiourish till the tkae oi NXinaitdftx^ ^\a^ 
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building Alexandria on the border of the sea^ caused Mem-" 
phis to fall iu its turn ; so that prosperity and power seem to 
have descended historically step by step along the Nile; 
whence it results, both physically and historically, that 
the existence of Thebes was prior to that of the other 
cities. The testimony of writers is very positive in this 
respect. " The Thebans," says Diodorus, " consider them- 
selves as the most ancient people of the earth, and assert, 
that with them originated philosophy and the science of the 
stars. Their situation, it is true, is infinitely favourable to 
astronomical observation, and they have a more accurate 
division of time into months and years than other nations/' 
&c. 

What Diodorus says of the Thebans, every author and 
himself elsewhere, repeat of the Ethiopians, which tends 
more firmly to establish the identity of place of which I 
have spoken. " The Ethiopians conceive themselves (says 
he, Lib. III.^ to be of greater antiquity than any other na- 
tion; and it is probable, that, bom under the sun's path, its 
warmth may have ripened them earlier than other men. 
They suppose themselves also to be the inventors of divine 
worship, of festivals, of solemn assemblies, of sacrifices^ and 
every other religious practice. They affirm that the Egyp- 
tians are one of their colonies, and that the Delta, which was 
formerly sea, became land by the conglomeration of the 
earth of the higher country which was washed down by the 
Nile. They have, like the Egyptians, two species of letters, 
hieroglypliics, and the alphabet; but among the Egyptians 
the first was known only to the priests, and by them trans- 
mitted from father to son, whereas both species are common 
among the Ethiopians." 

" The Ethiopians," says Lucian, page 985, " were the 
first who invented the science of the stars, and gave names to 
the planets, not at random and without meaning, but descrip- 
tive of the qualities which they conceived them to possess ; 
and it was from them that this art passed, still in an imper- 
fect state, to the Egj'ptians." 

It would be easy to multiply citations upon this subject; 
from all which it follows, that we have the strongest reason 
to believe that the country neighbouring to the tropic was the 
cradle of the sciences, and of consequence that the first 
learned nation was a nation of blacks; for it is' inconti-bver- 
tible that by the term Ethiopians, the ancients meant to re- 
present a people of black complexion, thick lips, and wooly 
Jiwr. I son therefore indined to >o^\\ftN^ >^i5X ^^ vc&c»k^\s&t8 






V Egypt were originally .1 foreign colony import 
from Syri» and Arabiii, a meiiiey of difTerent tribes of sava- 
ges, originally slie|jherds and fishermen, wlio by degrees 
formed ibemselves into a nation, and who, by nature and d^ 
sc^it, were enemies of the Thebans, by wlioni they were 
duubi despised and treated as barbarians. 

I have suggested the same ideas in my travels 
fuunded upon the black complexion of the Sphinx. I hai 
since ascertained that the antique images iif Thebais ha' 
the same characteristic ; and Mr. Bruce has offered a multi> 
lude of analogous facta ; but this traveller, of whom 1 heard^ 
some menlioo at Cairo, has so interwoven these facts wi~ 
certain systematic opinions, that we should have recourse 

It is singular that Africa, situated so near us, should 
the cotuilry on earth which is the least known. The En^ 
lish are at- this moment mEdcing attempts, the success of 
which ought to excite our emulation. 

A'ote fg,) yage SJ. — Here were theporU of Ike Idame- 
an*. Ailuh (Eloth) and Arsiom-Gaber (Hesion-tiab'T.) 
The name of the first of these towns still subsists in its ruins, 
at die point of the gulph of the Red Sea, and in the mule 
which iiie pilgrims take to Mecca. Hesion lias at present 
no trace, any more than Quolzoum and Faran: It was, how- 
ever, ihe harbour fur the fleets of Solomon. The vessels of 
this prince, conducted by the Tyrians, sailed along the coast 
of Aiabialo Ophir in the Persian Gulph, thus openings 
communication with the merchants of India and Ceylon, 
That this navigation was entirely of Tyrian inventiou, as ap- 

Kars both from the pilots and ship-builders employed bytne 
ws.ftud the names that were given toihe trading islands, viz. 
Tyrus and Aradus, now Uarhaiii. The voyage was [jerfurm- 
e<l in two difl'erent mudes, either in canoes of osier and rush- 
es, covered on the outside with skins done over with pitch : 
these vessels were unable to ()uit ihe Red Sea, or so much 
as to leave the shore. The second mode of carrying on the 
tratJe was liy means of vessels, with decks oflhe size of our 
lon)t bunts, which were able 10 pass the >lrail and to weathet 
the dangers of the ucean ; but for ibis purpose it was net 
sary 10 bring the wood from Mount Lcbnnus and ('ill 
where it is very fine and in Rrcai ahundonfe. Th' 
was first . . . - n» n, 
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Phoenicia it was transported on the backs of camels to the 
Red Sea, which practice still continues, because the shores 
of this sea are absolutely unprovided with wood even for fuel. 
These vessels spent a complete year in their voyage, that is, 
sailed one year, sojourned another, and did not return till the 
third. This tcdiousness was owing, first to their cruising 
from port to port, as they do at present ; secondly to their 
being detained by the Monsoon currents ; and thirdly be- 
cause, according to the calculations of Pliny and Strabo, it 
was the ordinary practice among the ancients to spend three 
years in a voyage of twelve hundred leagues. Such a com- 
merce must have been very expensive, particularly as they 
were obliged to carry with them their provisions and even 
fresh water. For this reason Solomon made himself master 
of Palmyra, which was at that time inhabited, and was al- 
ready the magazine and high road of merchants by the way 
of Euphrates. This conquest brought Solomon much nearer 
to the country of gold and pearls. This alternative of a 
route either by the Red Sea or the river Euphrates was to the 
ancients, what in later times has been the alternative in a 
voyage to the Indies, either by crossing the Isthmus of Suc«, 
or doubling the Cape of Good Hope. It appears that till 
the time of Moses this trade was carried on across the desert 
of Syria and Theais ; that afterwards it fell into the hands of 
the Phoenicians, who fixed its site upon the Red Sea, «dA 
that it was mutual jealousy that induced the kings of Nine- 
veh and Babylon to undertake the destruction of Tyre and 
Jerusalem. I insist the more upon these facts, because I 
have never seen any thing reasoliable upon the subject. 

Note (h,) page 38. — Babylon j the relics of which ared 
present no more than a few confused heaps of earth. It ap- 
pears that Babylon occupied on the eastern bank of the Eu- 
phrates a space of ground six leagues in length. Throughout 
this space bricks are found, by means of which, daily addi- 
tions are made to the town of Hell^. Upon many of these 
are characters written with aneiksimilar to those of Persepo- 
lis. I am indebted for these facts to M. de Beauchamp, 
grand vicar of Babylon, a traveller equally distinguished -fbtf 
his knowledge of astronomy and veracity. 

Note (iy) page 61. — Those wells of Tyre. See respeet^ 
ing these monuments my Travels into S3nria, vol. ii. p. 214. 

Those embankments of the Euphrates. From the tofwn or 

village of Samou&t the course of the Euphrates is accompeni- 

ed with a double bank, wVvvcVi descends as far as its jmiction 

with the Tigris and from tVieu^e Xo \5aR ^^^^XjweD^^Vjwgk «f 
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about an hundred leagues French measure. The heiglit of 
these artificial banks is not uniform, but increases as you ad- 
vance from the sea ; it may be estimated at from twelve to 
tifteen feet. But for them the inundation of the river would 
bury the country around, which is flat, to an extent of twenty 
or twenty-five leagues, and even notwithstanding these banks, 
there has been in modern tinies an overflow which has cover- 
ed^he whole triangle formed by the junction of this river to 
the Tigris, being a space of country of 130 square leagues. 
By the stagnation of these waters an epidemical disease of the 
most fatal nature was occasioned. It follows from hence, 1. 
That all the flat country bordering upon these rivers, was 
originally a marsh ; 2. That this marsh could not have been 
inhabited previously to the construction of the banks in ques- 
tion ; 3. That these banks could not have been the work but 
of a population prior as to date : and the elevation of Baby- 
Ion therefore must have been posterior to that of Nineveh, as 
I tliink I have chronologically demonstrated in the memoir 
above cited. See Encyclopedie, vol. xiii. of Antiquities. 

Note (ky) page 6l. — Those subterraneous conduits of 
Medea, The modern Aderbidjan, which was a part of Me- 
dea, the mountains of Kouderstan, and those of Diarbekr, 
abound with subterranean canals, by means of which the an- 
cient inhabitants conveyed water to their parched soil, in or- 
der to fertilize it. It was regarded as a meritorious act and a 
religious duty prescribed by Zoroaster, who, instead of preach- 
ing celibacy, mortifications, and other pretended virtues of • 
the monkish sort, repeats continually in the passages that are 
preserved respecting him in the Sad-der and the Zend-a vesta, 
" That the action most pleasing to God is to plough and cul- 
tivate the earth, to water it with running streams, to multi- 
ply vegetation and living beings, to have numerous flocks, 
young and fruitful virgins, a multitude of children, &c. &c." 

Note (ly) page 62. — This inequaiittfy the manifest result 
of natural accident^ was taken for the actuai\aw of nature. 
Almost all the ancient philosophei*s and politicians have laid 
it down as a principle that men are born unequal, that nature 
has created some to be free, and others to be slaves. Ex- 
pressions of this kind are to be found in Aristotle, and even 
Plato, called the divine, doubtless in the same sense as the 
mythological reveries which he promulgated. With all the 
people of antiquity, the Grauls, the Romans, the Athenians, 
the right of the strongest, was the right of nations^ and from 
the same principle are derived all the political diaotdsc^ ^$i'\ 
jMiblic Dotional crimes that at present exist. 
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Note (m,) page 6S. — Paternal tyranny laid the founda- 
tion of political despotism. Upon this single expression it 
would be easy to write a long and impoitant chapter. We 
might prove in it, beyond contradiction, that all the abuses of 
national governments Iiave sprung from those of domestic go- 
vernment. From that government called patriarchal, which 
superficial minds have extolled without having analysed it. 
Numberless facts demonstrate, that with every infant peojife, 
in every savage and barbarous state, the father, the chiel'of 
the family, is a despot, and a cruel and insolent despot. The 
wife is his slave, the children his servants. This king sleeps 
or smokes his pipe, while his wife and daughters perform all 
the drudgery of the house, and even that of tillage, and culti- 
vation, as far as occupations of this nature are practised in 
such societies ; and no sooner have the boys acquired strength, 
than they are allowed to beat the females and make them 
serve and wait upon them as they do upon their fathers. Si- 
milar to this is the state of our own uncivilized peasants. In 
proportion as civilization spreads, the manners become more 
mild, and the condition of the women improves, till, by a con- 
trary excess, tliey arrive at dominion, and then a nation be- 
comes effeminate and corrupt. It is remarkable that paren- 
tal authority is great accordingly as the government is des- 
potic. China, India, and Turkey, are striking examples of 
this. One would suppose that tyrants gave themselves ac- 
complices, and interested subaltern despots to maintain their 
authority. In opposition to this the Romans will be cited ; 
but it remains to be proved that the Romans were men truly 
free ; and their quick passage from their republican despot- 
ism to their abject servility under the emperors, gives room 
at least for considerable doubts as to that freedom. 

Note (n,) page GT» — By its always tending to concai' 
trate the power in a single hand. It is remarkable that this 
has in all instances been the constant progress of societies : 
beginning with a state of anarchy or democracy, that is, with 
a great division of power, they have passed to aristocracy, 
and from aristocracy to monarchy. Does it not hence follow 
that those who constitute states under the democratic form, 
destine them to undergo all the intervening troubles between 
that and monarchy : and that the supreme administration by a 
single chief is the most natural government, as well as that 
best calculated for peace ? 

Note (o, ) page 09. — -^wc? kings patronized and indulged 

in every thing that vanity and artificial taste could dictate. 

Jt is equally worthy remark, iVvoX tVve c.Qiv^>3i^v^xN.^\ft»siV^sc« 
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of princes and kings of every country and every age, are 
found to be precisely the same at similar {)eriods whether of 
the formation or dissolution of empires. History every where 
presents the same pictures of luxury and folly ; of parks, gar- 
dens, lakes, rocks, palaces, furniture, excess of the table, wine, 
women, concluding with brutality. 

The absurd roc . in the garden of Versailles has alone cost 
three millions. I have sometimes calculated what might have 
been done with the expense of the three pyramids of Gizah, 
and I have found that it would easily have constructed, from 
the Red Sea to Alexandria, a canal 150 feet wide, and 30 
deep, completely covered in with cut stones and a parapet, 
together with a fortified and commercial town, consisting of 
four hundred houses furnished with cisterns. What difference 
in point of utility between such a canal and these pyramids? 

Note (p^ ) page 78. — By their horses of reserve tchich 
they leady Sfc, A Tartar horse-man has always two horses, 
of which he leads one in hand. . . . The kalpak is a bonnet 
made of the skin of a sheep or other animal. The part of 
the head covered by this bonnet is shaved, with the exception 
of a tuft, about the size of a crown piece and which is suffer- 
ed to grow to the length of seven or eight inches, precisely 
where our priests place their tonsure. It is by this tuft of 
hair, worn by the majority of Mussulmen, that the angel of 
the tomb is to take the elect and carry them to Paradise. 

Note (q^) p€tge7^* — IrvfideU are in possession of a con- 
secrated tana. It is not in the power of the sultan to cede to 
a foreign power a province inhabited by true believers. The 
people, instigated by the lawyers, would not fail to revolt. 
This is one reason which has led those who know the Turks, 
to regard as chimerical the ceding of Candia, Cyprus and 
Egypt, projected by certain European potentates. 

Note (r^) page %3,—rMysteriously pronouncing the word 
Aunu This word is in the religion of the Hindoos a sacred 
emblem of the Divinity. It is only to be pronounced in se- 
cret, without being heard by any one. It is formed of three 
letters, of which the first, a, signifies the principal of all, the 
Oeator, Brama ; the scconcl^ m, the conservator, Vichcnou ; 
and the last, w, the destroyer, who puts an end to all, Chiven. 
It is pronounced like the monosyllable om, and expresses the 
unity of those three Gods. The idea is precisely that of the 
Alpha and Omega mentioned in the New Testament. 

Note (s,) page 83. — Whether he ought to begin this de- 
votiimai act at the elbow, Sfc, This is one of die grand 
points of schism between the parti^^ans of Ounas ^sA^^%<i^ ^'^^ 
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Ali. Sup])o.se two Mahometans to meet on a journey and to 
accost each other with brotherly affection : the hour of pray- 
er arrives; one begins his abhition at his fingers, the other at 
his elbow, and instantly they are mortal enemies. O sublime 
importance of religious opinions! O profound philosophy of 
tlie authors of them ! 

Kote (tj) page 94. — The few. The military, sacerdotal 
and judicial aristocracies, seem to think the world and all it 
*:ontains, created for their exclusive gratification. The men 
and women in it have been treated as instruments merely sub- 
^ervient to their will and pleasure. The labour, blood, and 
sweat of the subject, the vassal and the peasant, are consum- 
ed to support the wars of the prince; the pride of the nobles, 
the luxury of the priests or the cupidity of the courts; whilst 
the cultivators of the earth, on whose industry all depend, are 
treated more contumeleously than horses or dogs. The in- 
ventors of arts, the improvers of life, those who havemitigat- 
<»d evil and augmented the good allotted to man, are despised 
^nd oppressed. The people thus debased and embruted, 
have too long wallowed in torpid and polluted servitude. But 
an illustrious Era has arrived, and man relieved from the 
brutalizing efforts of slavery and superstition will be free and 
happy. 

Note (u^) page 95. — Tlie horde of the Oguzians. Befort 
the Turks took the name of their diief Othman I. they bore 
that of Oguzians ; and it was under this appellation that they 
were driven out of Tartary by Gengis, and came from the 
borders of Gihoun to settle themselves in Anatolia. 

Isote (Vj) page 96. — j4 general anarchy will ensue j as 
happened in the empire of the Sophis. In Persia, after the 
death of Thamas-Koulikan, each province had its cliief, and 
for forty years th(?se chiefs were in a constant state of war. 
In this view the Turks do not say without reason : " Ten 
years of a tyrant are less destructive than a single night of 
anarcliy.'^ 

Note (to,) page 101. — lliere raged betwixt people and 
people audacious robberies, barbarous toars, and implacable 
animosities. Read the history of the wars of Rome and Car- 
thage, of Sparta and Messina, of Athens and Syracuse, of the 
Hebrews and the Phoenicians : yet these are the nations of 
which antiquity boasts as being most polished. 

A'o^e (x,) page 107. — The decision of their disputes. 

What is a people ? An individual of the society at large. 

What a war ? A duel between two individual people. In 

nbat maimer ought a society Xo ^.cXvAv^wVw^ Q^lVva \stfivabers 
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fight ? Interfere and reconcile, or repress them. In the days 
of the Abbe de Saint-Piere, this was treated as a dream, but 
happily for the human race it begins to be realized. 

Note (yy)page 110. — Characteristic only of a tyrant. 
Every man is unquestionably bound to exercise his faculties 
in the discovery of right, and to act according to his judg- 
ment jof it. Freedom of opinion however has too often been 
the subject of persecution and punishment. Brute force, has 
in all countries, been employed in place of argument, as if 
strength was reason. A war of extermination was avowed' 
against the French nation, because they exercised the saered 
right of opinion in politics. 

From the time of Constantine till the present, the narrow 
spirit of intolerance has blasted the happmess and improve- 
ment of the human species. 

After the conversion of Clovis through all the Herovin- 
giaa race, the surface of Europe was drenched with the 
blood of the Druids, the Roman Polytheists, the Arians, &c. 

The wars of Charlemagne during forty years desolated 
the same quarter of the globe, in order to extend and purify 
the Christian faith. 

Four millions of lives were sacrificed during the Crusades. 

The wars of the Guelfs and Gibdines, or Pope and anti- 
Pope, ravaged Italy, and distracted" the greater part of Eu- 
rope for two centuries. Spain expelled the Moors, involved 
lierself in a war of seven hundred years, gained the Inquisi- 
tion, suffered depopulation, and destroyed millions of the na- 
tives of South America for the good of thfir souls, in her en* 
deavour to convert them. 

The religious opinions of Luther and Calvin were vainly 
attempted to be suppressed by fire and sword, whilst the 
conversion of the Irish Catholics to the Protestant worship 
has been attempted by armies and penal laws, by slavery 
and death. 

Note (z,)page 111. — The Chinese governed hy an inso- 
lent Despotism. The emperor of Cliina calls himself the son 
of heaven. That is of God ; for in the opinion of the Chi- 
nese, the material of heaven, the arbiter of fatality, is the De- 
ity himself. " The emperor only shows himself once in ten 
months, lest the people, accustomed to see him, might lose 
their respect; for he holds it as a maxim that power can on- 
ly be supported by force; that the people have no idea of 
justice, and are not to be governed but by coercion.^' Nar- 
fative of two Mahometan travellers in 851 «iA ^Tl ^ Xtmv^^- 
ted by the Abbe Beuaudot in 1718. 

y2 
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Notwithstanding what is asserted by the missionaries, this 
situation has undergone no change. The bamboo still reigns 
in China, and the son of heaven bastinades, for the mosttn- 
yial fault, the Mandarin, who in his turn bastinades the peo- 
ple. The Jesuits may tell us that this is the best governed 
tfountry in the world, and its inhabitants the happiest of men: 
but a single letter from Amyot has convinced me that China 
is a truly Turkish government, and the account of Sonnerat 
confirm it. See Vol. II. of Vot^age aux Indies, in 4to. 

The irremediable noice of their language. As long as 
tlie Chinese shall in writing make use of their present cha- 
racters, they can be expected to make no progress in civiUza- 
tion. The necessary introductory step must be the giving 
them an alphabet like our own, or the substituting in the 
room of their language that of the Tartars : the improve- 
ments made in the latter by M. de Lingles, is calculated to 
introduce this change. See the Mantchou alphabet, the pro- 
duction of a mind truly learned in the formation of language. 

Note (a '2,) page 113. — Refuses to admit its evidence. 
The belief of the real presence in the sacrament, the Nicene 
and Athanasian creeds, are melancholy instances. 

Note (b 2y) page lis. — And govern yourselves. This 
dialogue between the people and the indolent classes, is ap- 
plicable to every society ; it contains the seeds of all the po- 
litical vices and disorders that prevails, and which may thus be 
defined ; men who do nothing, and who devour the substance 
of others ; and men who arrogate to themselves particular 
rights and exclusive privileges of wealth and indolence. 
Compare the Mamlouks of Egypt, the nobility of Europe, the 
\airs of India, the Emirs of Arabia, the patricians of Rome, 
the Christian clergy, the Imans, the Bramins, the Bonzes, 
the Lamas, &:c. &c. and you will find in all the same cha« 
racteristic feature — " Men living in idleness at the expense 
of those who labour." 

Note (c 2 y) page 126. — Equality and liberty, therefore^ 
constitute the physical and unalterable basis. In the de- 
claration of rights there is an inversion of ideas in the first 
article, liberty being placed before equality, from which it in 
reality springs. This defect is not to be wondered at ; the 
science of the rights of man is a new science : it was invent- 
ed yesterday by the Americans : to-day the French are per- 
fecting it, but there yet remains a great deal to be done. In 
the ideas that constitutes it there is a genealogical order 
^ which f from its basis, phys\ca\ eo^^lvX^, to the minutest and 

most remote branches of go\eTT\T!cv«A,ov3^vVi \{u^^^Y^^Bk< 
uninterrupted series of infexeixces. T\tts x^'^Xi^ ^^tasso&vpjs- 
F ^ in the jsccond part of Xbis woxV., 
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Note (d 2,) page 133. — An enormoas hat of Ike kaoea ofi 
the pabn-tree. This species of the palm-tree Js called Lala^ 
nier. Its leaf, similar to a Ian-mount, grows upon a slallg 
issuing directly troin the earth. A specimen may be seen 
in ibe botanic garden. 

Note (e'2,) page I'S^. — The display of so inany varieties 
of tke same species. A hnll of costiimaa in one of the gitl- 
Icries of the Louvre, would in every point of view be an in- 
fi-restiog establishment : it would furnish an admirable treatj 
 T ihe curiosity of a great number of men, excellent model 
;m the artist, and useful subjects of meditation to the physti 
dan, the philosopher and the legislator. Picture to yourself 
It collection of the various faces and figures of every 
fry and nation, exhibiting accurately, colour, features, and 
form : what a field for investigation and enquiry as to the 
influence of climate, manners, aliment, &c I It might truly 
Ijt- ityltrd the science of man! ButTon has attempted a chap- 
'<--r al tliis nature, but it only serves to exhibit more striking- 
ly our actual ignorance. Such a collection, it is said, is be- 
jun al Petersburg, but it is said at t)ie same time to be as ii 
[lorfeet as the vocabulary of the three hundred lanf 
The cnlerprize would be worthv ofthe 
Note (f 2.) page 140— TAw* there 
'■^ier of snenly-tKO, Mussuln 

' niy-two sects; but I read, while I resided among them, 
irk which gave an account of more than eighty, all cqutdlj 
se and important. 

?lQte (g'2,) page 141.— Z/o* never ceased far thete 
'■.m.lve hunilred t/tan. Read the history of Islamism by iu 
u\vn writers, and you will be convinced that one of llie prin> 
ipal causes ofthe t»-ar» which have desolated Asiaand A/ri- 
<-.x, since t)ie days of Mahomet, has been the apostolical fa- 
iiaticbtn of its dootrine.' Cssarliaa been supposed to have 
di'stroyed three millions of men- ll would be interesting to 
tiuike K sitniliir cnlculniion respecting every founder of s re- 
lyslem. 

Note (h 2,) page\A3.—Lang Bvards. Thesame alTecl 

1 of mystery has been employed by the clergy uf all seel 

,»ges. the same spirit which placed the miraculous wands i 

hoixls uf the magi, invested Aaron with his robe wid gt 

jtnduceil the priests of BaaJ In lacerate and scarify tfa< 

Ives with tlie knife and scourge, the CorybanlCN to b 

cymbols, tlie naked Btfccltniiab to run alioui with tbt 

■», the Uruids to display the misletcw ■, \Viw 

produced the tiisignJa gf llw tliRyrerAM^I* «S. dwi 
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nuns and friars, has decorated the pope and the cardinal with 
the tiara and the mitre, has put the surplice on the back, the 
tonsure or wig on the head, the band round the neck, and the 
censer or chsdice in the hands of the priest. 

Note (i 2 y) page 144. — The NestorianSj the Eutycheans^ 
together toith a Imndred others* Consult upon this subject 
Dictionarie des Heresies par V Abbe Pluquet, in two vo- 
lumes, octavo; a work admirably calculated to inspire the 
mind with philosophy, in the sense that the Lacedemonians 
taught theu: children temperance by shewing to them the 
drunken Heliotes. 

Note (k 2,) page 145. — Disciples of Zoroaster. They 
are the Parsees, better known by the opprobrious name of 
Gaures or Guebres, another word for hifidels. They are in 
Asia what the Jews are in Europe. The name of their 
pope or high priest is Mobed. 

Note (I2j) page^l46. — Their Destowrs; that is to say, 
their priests. See,*respecting the rites of their religion, Hen- 
ty. Lord, Hyde and the Zendavesta. Their costuma is a robe 
"with a belt of four knots, and a veil over the mouth for fear 
of polluting the fire with their breath. 

Note (m 2 y) page 146. — The resurrection of both hodf 
and soul, or of the soid alone. The Zoroastrians are. divided 
between two opinions, one party believing that both soul and 
body will rise, the other, that it will be the soul only. The 
Christians and Mahometans have embraced the most solid of 
the two. 

Note (n 2f) page 1 47. — Theyioear a net over their mouths^ 
8fc, According to the system of the Metempsychosis, a soul, 
to undergo purification, passes into the body of some insect or 
animal. It is of importance not to disturb this penance, a9 
the work must in that case begin afresh. . . . Paria. This 
is the name of a cast or tribe reputed unclean,^ because they 
eat of what has enjoyed life. 

Note (o2y) page 147. — Brama, reduced to serve as a 
pedestal to the Lingam. See Sonneraty Voyage aux hides j 
Vol. I. 

Note (p 2,) page 147. — Hideous forms of a toUd boar^ 
and of a lion, <^c. These are the incarnations of V iehenou, 
or metamorphosis of the sun. He is to come at tbe end c/ 
the world, that is at the expiration of the great period, in the 
form of a horse, like the four horses of the apocalypse. 

Note (q 2 y) page 148. — In their devotiony 8fc* When a 
sectary of Cbiven hears l^e tiarofc oi \*\^\«iWW3L<j ^rQQomiced,^ 
he stops his ears, flies, and pMtA^^VXxos^M. ^ 
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Note (r 2,) page 149. — The Chinese worship him under 
the name of F6t, The original name of this god is Baits, 
which in liebrew signifies an egg. The Arabs pronounce it 
Baidh giving to the dh an emphatic sound which makes it 
approach to dz, Kempfor, an accurate traveller, writes it 
BudsOj which must be pronounced Boudso, whence is deriv- 
ed the name of Budsoist and Bonze, applied to the priests, 
Clement of Alexandria in his stromata, writes it BedoUy as it 
is pronounced also by the Chihgulais ; and St. Jerome, Boudr 
da and Boutta. At Thibet they call it Budd : and hence 
the name of the country called Boud-tan and Ti-budd : it was 
in this province that this system of religion was frrst inculca- 
ted in Upper Asia : La is a corruption of Allah, the name of 
God in the Syriac language, from which many of the Eastern 
dialects appear to be derived. The Chinese having neither 
h nor 6?, have supplied their place by y and t, and have there- 
fore said Font, 

Note (s 2y) page 149. — That the soul can eocist, 8fc. See 
in Kempfer the doctrine of the Sintoists, which is a mixture 
of that of Epicurus and the Stoics. 

Note (t 2,) page 1 49. — Talipat screen. It is a leaf of the 
Latinier species of the palm tree. Hence the bonzes of Siam 
take the appellation of Talapoin. The use of this screen is 
an exclusive privilege. 

Note (u 2y) page 150. — Conjunction of the stars. The 
sectaries of Confucius are no less addicted to astrology than 
the bonzes. It is indeed the malady of every eastern nation. 

Note (v 2y) page 150. — The grand Lama. The Delai- 
La-Ma, or immense high priests of La, is the same person 
whom we find mentioned in our old books of travels, by the 
name of Priester John, from a corruption of the Persian word 
D/chan, which signifies the world, to which has been prefixed 
the French word prestre or pretre, priest. Thus the priest 
world and the God world are, in the Persian idiom, the same. 

Note (to 2,) page 1 50. — The loathsome excrements of their 
pontiff. In a recent expedition, the English have found cer- 
tain idols of the Lamas filled in the inside with sacred pastiles 
from the close stool of the high priest. Mr Hastings, and 
Colonel Pollier are living witnesses of this fact, and undoubt- 
edly worthy of credit. It will- be very extraordinary to ob- 
serve that this disgusting ceremony is connected with a pro- 
found philosophical system, to wit, that of the metempsycho- 
sis, admitted by the Lamas. When the Tartars swallow 

tlicse sacred relics, which they are accustomed to do, they 
imitate the Jaws of the universe, the parl^ ol yiXivOix ^^ Vv\^"^%- 
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santly absorbed and pass into the substance of eacb otlier. 
It is upon the model of the serpent who devours his tail, and 
this serj)cnt is Budd and the world. 

iVbfe {X 2y) page 1 51. — The inhabitant of Juday 8fc. It 
frequently happens that the swine devour the very species of 
serpents the negroes adore, which is a source of great desola- 
tion in the country. President de Brosses has given us in his 
history of the Fetiche^ a curious collection of absurdities of 
this nature. . . . The Televtean dresses, 8fc» The Teleute- 
ans, a Tartar nation, paint God as wearing a vesture of all 
colours, particularly red and green ; and as these constitute 
the uniform of the Russian dragoons, they compare him to 
this discription of soldiers. The Egyptians also dress the God 
World in a garment of every colour. Eusehius Prcep. 
Evang. p, 115, /. 3. The Teleuteans call God Bovj which 
is only an alteration of Boudd, and God Egg and World. 

Note (y 2,) page 151.^ — The Kamchadale represents God 

to himself under the figure of a capricious and iU-tempered 

'eld man. Consult upon this subject a work entitled, De* 

scription des Peuples soumis a la Russe^ and it will be found 

that the picture is not over charged. 

Note (z 2, ) page 1 59. — His son-in-kno AUy or his vicars 
Omer and Ahouhekre, These are the two grand parties into 
which Mussulmen are divided. The Turks have emluraced 
the second, the Persians the first. 

Note (a 3,) page l6l. — T0 make war upon the infideh. 
Whatever the advocates for the philosophy and civilization 
©f the Turks may assert, to make war upon infidels is consid- 
ered by them as an obligatory precept and act of reUgion. 
See Reland de Relig. Moham. 

Note {b 3,) page I68. — Your system rests entirely upon 
mystical constructions. When we read the fathers of the 
church and see upon what arguments they have built the 
edifice of religion, we are inexpressibly astonished with their 
credulity or their knavery : but allegory was the rage of that 
period, the Pagans employed it to explain the actions of their 
Gods, and the Christians acted in the same spirit when they 
employed it after their fashion. 

Note (c 3), page 17 1 . — It was not till four hundred years 
after, ^ee the Cronology of the Twelve Ages, in which I 
conceive myself to have clearly proved that JNIoses lived 
about 1400 years before Jesus Christ, and Zoroaster about a 
thousand. 

Note (d 3j) page 172. — Introduced our doctrines into 
their sacred boohs. In llie ^\s\ ^j^mQ^ o^l the. Christian 
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church, not only the most learned of those who have since 
been denominated heretics, but many of the orthodox, con- 
ceived Moses to have written neither the law nor the Penta- 
teuch, but that the work was a compilation made by the 
elders of the people and the Seventy, who after the death of 
Moses, collected his scattered ordinances, and mixed with 
them things that were extraneous : similar to what happened 
as to the Koran of Mahomet. See Les Clementines Homel. 
2, sect. 51, and Homel. 3, sect. 42. 

Modem critiques, more enlightened or more attentive than 
the ancients, have found in Genesis in particlar, marks of its 
having been composed on the return from the captivity j but 
the principal proofs have escaped them. These I mean to 
exhibit in an analysis of the book of Genesis, in which I shall 
demonstrate that the tenth chapter, among others, which 
treats of the pretended generations of the man called Noah, is 
a real geographical picture of the world, as it was known to 
the Hebrews at the epoch of the captivity, which was by 
Greeco or Hellas at the West, mount Caucasus at the North, 
Persia at the East, and Arabia and Upper Egypt at the South. 
All the pretended personages from Adam to Abraham or his 
father Terah, are mythological beings, stars, constellations, 
countries. Adam is Bootes : Noah is Osyris, Xisuthrus Ja- 
nus, Saturn ; that is to say Capricorn, or the celestial Genius 
that opened the year. The Alexandrian Chronicle says ex- 
pressly, page 85, that Nimrod was supposed by the Persians 
to be their first king, as having invented the art of huntingi 
and that he was translated into heaven where he appears un- 
der the name of Orion. 

Note (e 3 y) page 173. — Creation of the torrid in six gd' 
hans, or periods, or into six gahanbars, that is six periods of 
time. These periods are what Zoroaster calls the thousands 
of God or of light, meaning the six summer months. In the 
first, say the Persians, God created ^arranged in order) the 
heavens ; in the second the waters ; m the third the earth ; 
in the fourth trees ; in the fifth animals ; and in the sixth 
man ; corresponding with the account in Genesis. For par- 
ticulars see Hyde, en. 9> and Henry Lord, ch. 2, on the reli- 
gion of the ancient Persians. It is remarkable that the same 
tradition is found in the sacred books of the Etrurians, which 
relate that the fabricator of all things had comprised the du- 
ration of his work in a period of twelve thousand years, which 
period was distributed to the twelve houses of the sun. In 
the first thou iand, God made heaven and earth \ In \.Vv^^^q.q>xA 
the firmament} in the third the sea and tVie ^Nf^Xftt^*^ wv^^oft 
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fourth the sun, moon and stars; in the (ifth the soul of ann 
mals, birds and reptiles; in the sixth man. See Suidas,.&t 
the word Tyrrhena ; which shews first the identity of their 
theological and astrological opinions ; and secondly the iden* 
tity, or rather confusion of ideas, between absolute and s}-5- 
tematjcal creation, that is the periods assigned for renewing 
the face of nature, which were at first the period of the year, 
and afterwards the peiiods of 60, of 600, of 25,000, of 36,000, 
and of 432,000 years. 

Note (fQy)p(^c 173. — The unction of the decul,andthe 
confession of sins. The modern Parses and the ancient 
Mithriacs, who were the same sect, observe all the Christian 
sacraments, even the laying on of hands in confirmation. — 
" The |)riest of Mithra," says Tertulliun, (de Proescriptione, 
ch. 40.) ^' promises absolution from sin on confession and 
baptism ; and, if I righdy remember, Mithra marks liis sol- 
diers in the forehead (with the chrism, called in the Egyptian 
Kouphi ;) he celebrates the sacrifice of bread, which is the 
resurrection^ and presents the crown to his followers, menac- 
ing them at the same time with the sword, &c.'' 

In these mysteries they tried the courage of the initiated 
with a thousand terrors, presenting fire to his face, a sword to 
his breast, &c. they also offered him a crown which he re- 
fused, saying, God is my crown : and this crown is to be seea 
in the celestial sphere by the side of Bootes. The persoiF 
ages in these mysteries were distinguished by the names of 
the animal constellations. The ceremony of mass is nothing 
more than an imitation of these mysteries and diose of Eleusis. 
The benediction the Lord he toith you^ is a literal translation 
of the formular of admission chou-ky am^f-ka. See Beausob. 
Hist. Du Manicheistne^ vol. ii. 

Note (g Sj) page 174.— I%e VedeSj the ChastreSyOndthe 
Pourans. These are the sacred volumes of the Hindoos ; 
they are sometimes written Vedumsj Fouranamsy ChcLstraaM^ 
because the Hindoos, like the Persians, are accustomed to 
give a nasal sound to the terminations of their words, which 
we represent by the affixes on and an, and the Portuguese by 
the affixes om and am. Many of these books have been trans- 
lated, thanks to the liberal spirit of Mr. Hastings, who has 
founded at Calcutta a literary society, and a printing press. 
At the same time, however, that we express our gratitude to 
this society, we must be permitted to complain of its exdu* 
sive spirit, the number of copies printed of each book being 
such as it is impossible to purchase them even in England; 
tbey are wholly in the hauds oi \!v\^ ¥!*\>sXAxv^\^ ^xvs^tSs^acs. 
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Scarcely even is the Asiatic Miscellany known in Europe, 
^ind a man must be very learned in oriental antiquity before 
he so much as hears of the Jones's, the Wilkin's, and the 
Halhed's, &c. As to the sacred books of the Hindoos, all 
ihat are yet in our hands are the Bhagvat Geeia, the Ezour- 
Vedam, the Bagavadam, and certain fragments of the Chas- 
ties printed at the end of the Bhagvat Geeta. These books 
are in Indostan what the Old and New Testament are in 
Christendom, the Koran in Turkey, the Sadder and the Zen- 
davesta among the Parses, &c. When I have taken an ex- 
tensive survey of their contents, I have sometimes asked my- 
.self, what would be the loss, to the human race if a new Omar 
condemned them to the flames ; and unable to discover any 
mischief that would ensue, I call the imaginary chest that 
contains them, the box of Pandora. 

Note (k Sy)page 176. — Brama, Bichen or Vichenou^ and 
i^kil) or Chiven. These names are differently pronounced 
according to the different dialects ; thus they say Birmah^ 
Bremmay Brouma, Bichen has been turned into Vichen by 
the easy exchange of a B for a F, and into Vichenou by 
means of a grammatical affix. In the same manner Chihj 
which is synonimus with Satan, and signifies adversary, is 
frequently written Chib-a and Chiv^n; he is called also 
Rouder and Routr^en^ that is, the destroyer. 

Note (is y) page 176. — Under the form of a tortoise, — 
This is the constellation testudo, or the lyre, which was at 
first a tortoise on account of its slow motion round the pole ; 
then a lyre, because it is the shell of this reptile on which the 
strings of the lyre are mounted. See an excellent memoir of 
M. Dupis 8ur POrigine des Constellations , in quarto. 

Note (k S,) page 179. — That you have borrowed the an- 
rient paganism of the western world. All the ancient opin- 
ions of the Egyptian and Grecian theologians are to be found 
in India, and they appear to have been introduced, by means 
of the commerce of Arabia and the vicinity of Persia, time 
immemorial. 

Note (I S,)page 179- — He breathed upon the face of the 
wcUers, This cosmogony of the Lamas, the Bonzes, and 
even the Bramins, as Henry Lord asserts, is literally that of 
the ancient Egyptians. " The Egyptians," says Porphyry, 
" call Kneph, intelligence, or efficient cause of the universe. 
They relate that this God vomited an egg, from which was 
produced another God named Phtha or Vulcan, ( igneous 
principle or the sun,) and they add, that this egg is the world." 
Euseb. Pr«ep. Evang. p. 115. 

f 
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*• They represent,'- says the same author in anotlier place, 
•• the God Knq)h, or efficient cause, under the form of a man 
in deep blue (the colour of the sky) having in his hand a seep- 
tre, a belt round his body, and a small bonnet royal of light 
foathcrs on his head, to denote how very subtile and sagacious 
the idea of that being is." Upon which I shall observe that 
Kneph in Hebrew signifies a wing, a feather, and tliat this 
rolour of sky-blue is to be found in the majority of the Indian 
Gods, and is, under the name of Narayan, one of then* most 
distinguished epithet-s. 

Note (m Sj) page lS2.'^That the Lamas were nothing 
more than a bastard and degenerate set of Nestorians^ Sfc, 
This is asserted by our missionaries, and among others by 
Georgi in his unfmished work of the Thibetan alphabet: but 
if it can be proved that the Manicheans were but plagiarists, 
and the ignorant echo of a doctrine that existed fifteen hun- 
dred years before them, what becomes of the declarations of 
Georgi ? See upon this subject, Beausob. Hist, du Manicheisme. 

But the Lama demonstrated^ 8fc, The eastern writers 
in general agree in placing the birth of Bedou 1072 years be- 
fore Jesus Christ, which makes him the contemporary of Zo- 
roaster, with whom, in my opinion, they confound him. It 
is certain that this doctrine notoriously existed at that epocha; 
it is found entire in that of Orpheus, Pythagoras, and the In- 
dian gymnosophists. But the gymnosophists are cited at the 
time of Alexander as an ancient sect already divided into 
Brachmans and Samaneans. See Bardesanes en Saint Je* 
rome, Epitre a Jovicn, Pythagoras lived in the ninth cen- 
tury before Jesus Christ 5 See Chronology of the twelve ages; 
and Orpheus is of still greater antiquity. If, as is the case, 
the doctrine of Pythagoras and that of Orpheus are of Egyp- 
tian origin, that of Bedou goes back to the common source ; 
and in reality the Egyptian priests recite that Hermes, as he 
was dying, said : " I have hitherto lived an exile from my 
country, to which I now return. Weep not for me, I ascend 
to the celestial abode where each of you will follow in his 
turn : there • God is : this life is only death.'' Chalcidius in 
ThiniBum. 

Such was the profession of faith of the Samaneans, the 
sectaries of Orpheus, and the Pythagoreans. Farther, Her- 
mes is no other than Bedou himself; for among the Indians, 
Chinese, Lamas, &c. the planet Mercury and the correspond- 
ing day of the Week (Wednesday) bear the name of Bedou, 
and this accounts for his being placed in the rank of mytho- 
Jogiciil beings, and discovers \Vvcl \\\>9i%\<)tv c^l H\« pretended es- 
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istence as a man, since it is evident tliat Mercury was not a 
hunmn being, but the Genius or Decan, wlio, placed at the 
summer solstice, opened the Egyptian year ; hence bis attri- 
butes taken from the constellation Syrius, and his nara?e of 
Anubis, as well as that of Esculapius, having the figure o( a 
man and the head of a dog : hence his serpent, which is the 
Hydra, emblem of the ^i\e (Hydor, humidity jjand from this 
serpent he seems to have derived his name of Hermes, as 
Remes (with a schin) in the oriental languages, signifies ser- 
pent. Now Bcdou and Hermes being the same names, it is 
manifest of what antiquity is the system ascribed to the for- 
mer. As to the name of Samanean it is precisely that of 
Chaman preserved in Tartary, China, and India. The in- 
terpretation given to it is, man of the woods, a hermit morti- 
fying the flesh, such being the characteristic of this sect : hut 
its literal meaning is, celestial (Samdcui) and explains the 
system of those who are called by it. The system is the 
same as that of the sectaries of Orpheus, of the Essenians, of 
the ancient Anchorets of I'ersia and the whole eastern coun- 
try. See Porphyry, de Abstin. Animal. 

These celestial and penitent men carried in India their in- 
sanity to such an extreme as to wish not to touch the earthy 
and they accordingly lived in cages suspended to the trees, 
where the people, whose admiration was not less abused, 
brought them provisions. During the night there were fre- 
quent robberies, rapes and murders, and it was at length dis- 
covered that they were committed by those men, who de- 
scending from their cages, thus indemnified themselves for 
their restraint during the day. The Bramins, their rivals, 
embraced the opportunity of exterminating them ; and from 
that time their name in India has been synonimous with hy- 
pocrite. See Hist, de la Chine, in 5 vols, quarto, at the note 
page 50 ; Hist, de Huns, 2 vols.' and preface to the Ezour- 
Vedan. 

Note (n 3 y) page 182. — Demonstrate his existence, ^"c. 
There are absolutely no otiier monuments of the existence of 
Jesus Christ as a human being, than a passage in Josephus 
(Antiq. Jud, lib, 18. c. 3.) a single phrase in Tacitus (An- 
nal. lib, 15. c. 44.) and the Gospels. But the passaffo in Jo- 
scphus is unanimously acknowledged to be apocryphal, and 
lo have been interpolated towards the close of the third cen- 
tury, (See Trad, de Josephe, par M. Gillet;) and that of 
Tacitus is so vague and so evidently taken from the deposi- 
tioD of the Christians before the IribunBlS) \Yw\\ \X twol^ >a«^ 
ranked in the class of evangelical rccoi^a* 1\ i^tcvawy^ \^ vcv- 
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quire of what authority are these records. " All the world 
knows," says Faustus, who, though a Manichean, was one of 
the most learned men of the third century, " All the world 
knows that the gospels were neither written by Jesus Christ, 
nor his apostles, but by certain unknown persons who righdy 
jud^ng that they should not obtain belief respecting things 
which they had not seen, placed at the bead of their recitals 
the names of contemporary apostles." See Beausob vol, i. 
and His. des Apologistes de la Relig, Chret, par Burigni^ 
a sagacious writer, who has demonstrated the absolute uncei^ 
tainty of those foundations of the Christian religion; so that 
the existence of Jesus is no better proved than that of Osiris 
and Hercules, or that of F6t or Bedou, with whom, says M. 
dc Guignes, the Chinese continually confound him, for they 
never call Jesus by any other name than Fdt. Hist, de 
Huns. 

Note (o ^y) page 182. — Your gospels are taken from the 
books of the Mythriacs. That is to say, from the pious ro- 
mances formed out of the sacred legends of the mysteries of 
Mythra, Ceres, Isis,&c.from whence are equally derived the 
books of the Hindoos and the Bonzes. Our missionaries 
have long remarked a striking resemblance between those 
books and the gospels. M. Wilkins expressly mentions it in 
a note in the Bhagvat Geeta. All agree that Krisna, F6t, 
and Jesus have the same characteristic features ; but religious 
prejudice has stood in the way of drawing from this circum- 
stance the proper and natural inference. To time and reason 
must it be left to display the truth. 

Note (p ^j) page 183. — The interior and secret doctrine. 
The Budsoists have two doctrines, the one public and osten- 
sible, the other inteiior and secret, precisely like the Egyp* 
tian priests. It may be asked, why this distinction ? It is, 
ihat as the public doctrine recommends offerings, expiations, 
endowments, &c. the priests find their profit in preaching it 
to the people; whereas the other, teaching the vanity of 
worldly things, and attended with no lucre, it is thought pro- 
per to make it known only to adepts. Can the teachers and 
followers of this religion be better classed than under the 
lieads of knavery and credulity ? 

Note (q S,) page 185. — That happiness and misfortune^ 

«^'c. Tliese are the very expressions of La Loubre, in his 

description of the kingdom of Siam and the theology of the 

Bonzes. Their dogmas, compared with those of the ancient 

philosophers of Greece andlta\y,^w^ ^ complete represen- 

iation of the whole system oixVie ^lo\c^ ^tv^^V^^xa^^^x^sisk- 
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ed with astrological superstitions, and some trsuts of P3rtha- 
gorism. 

Note (r 3,) page 191. — Indirect and contrary codes. — 
Many instances of their contradicting themselves might be 
adduced from the Koran, &c. as well as from the Hebrew 
Scriptures. It may however be sufficient to refer to vii. Isai- 
ah, verse 14 and 28. ii. Chronicles l6 and 17* i* Samuel 
34 and 52. 37 and 38 of Jeremiah. 1. Kings c. 10. ii. Kings 

In Deuteronomy Moses enjoins a man, if his brother dies, 
to marry his wife, though to do so is forbidden by him in Li- 
viticus. Moses says that God visits the iniquity of the fa- 
thers on the children to the fourth generation. Ezekial holds 
an opposite doctrinei &c. &c. &c. 

Note (s Syjpage 195. — The original barbarism ofthehu^ 
man race. It is the unanimous testimony of history, and 
even of legends, that the first human beings were every 
where savs^es, and that it was to civilize them and teach 
them to make bread that the Gods manifested themselves. 

Note (t 3,) page 195. — Since man receives no ideas, Sfc. 
The rock on which all the ancients have split, and which has 
occasioned all their errors, has been their supposing the idea 
of God to be innate and coeternal with the soul; and hence 
all the reveries developed in Plato and Jamblicus. See the 
Tima^us, tlie Phedon, and De Mysteries iEIgyptiorum, sect. 
1. c. 3. 

Note (u 3 j) page 196. — Metaphysical or spiritual exist' 
ences. The Egyptian, Grecian, Roman, and most of the 
other ancient m3rtholugists, represented their deities as beings 
of both sexes — ^young, old, and middle aged, as begetting one 
another. Some addicted to love, some to wine, some to war, 
and some to the chace. 

The Hebrews, (who, if we judge by the writings of Moses 
and the prophets, where nothing but temporal pains are de- 
nounced against sinners,) seem to have entertained no idea of 
a future state of rewards and punbhments — ^represented their 
ddty as actuated by human passions, subject to human frail- 
ties, fickleness and wrath. 

The Christians represent him in their pictures as a large 
old man, with a long, grey, beard ; Jesus, whom they call his 
son, as a man of middle age, and the Holy Ghost, under the 
Kkeness of a dove. 

Clear proofs, that man has formed his \deaA ol ^dnfe ^vnx 
cause in hi» likeness — Whilst he implouA) sa^&^tVk^X. ^^ ^^ 
madekim qfter hia omn imaged 

z2 
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Note (v 3 y) page 199. — Phantoms of belief. The ancients 
had a trinity of evil spirits instead of good ones. Alecto^ 
Tisiphone and Megara, have been deposed by the Umtarean 
faith in Satan — for though the New Testament speaks of Bel- 
zebub and legions of inferior devils, we find but one recog- 
nized in the Creeds adopted by any of the modern churches. 
But on him they seem mtting to bestow the authority of the 
world. 

Note (w S^y page 201.-^Bear record' to the same fact%. 
It clearly results, says Plutarch, from the verses of Orpheus 
and the sacred books of the Egyptians and Phrygians, that 
the ancient theology, not only of the Greeks but ofail nations, 
Was nothing more than a system of physics, a picture of tiie 
operations of nature, wrapped up in mysteries, allegories and 
enigmatical symbols, in a manner that the ignorant multitude 
attended rather to their apparent than to their hidden mean- 
ing, and even in what they understood of the latter, supposed 
there to be something more deep than what they perceived. 
Fragment of a work of Plutarch now lost, quoted by Eusebi- 
us, Praepar. Evang. lib. 3. ch. 1. p. 83. 

The majority of phiiosc^hers, says Porphyry, and among 
others Caeromon (who lived in Egypt in the first age of Chris- 
tianity,) imagine there never to liave been any other world 
than the one we see, and acknowledged no other Grods of all^ 
those recognizt'd by the Egyptians, than such as are common- 
ly called planets, signs of the Zodiac, and constellations f 
whose aspecis, that is, rising and setting, are supposed to in- 
fluence the fortunes of men ; to which they add their- diviaions^ 
of the signs into decans and dispensers of time, whom they 
^ityle lords of the ascendant, whose names, virtues in the re- 
lieving distempers, rising, setting, and presages of fiiture 
events, are the subjects of almanacks.^ (for be it observed, that 
the Egyptian priests had almanacks the exact counterpart of 
Matthew Lansberg's;) for when the prjests affirmed that the 
:vm was the architect of the 'universe, Chaeremon presendy 
concludes that all their narratives respecting Isis and Osiris, 
together witli their other sacred fables, refenred in part to the 
planets, the phases of the moon and the revolution of the son, 
and in part to the stars of the daily and nightly hembpheres 
and the river Nile ; in a word, in all cases to physical and 
natural existences and never to such as might be immaterial 
and incorporeal. . . . All these philosophers believe that the 
kcts of our will and the mo^ii oi qv» VkodAe^ depend upon 
Jbose of the stars to whicVi \Yiey we w^Xj^^Xft^^wa^^aoKj wfei 
every thing to the laws of physical Tie«i^«s^>^\»s^^^ <5^ 
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iBj- ot Fatuia, supposing a chain of causes nnd effecl 
icli binds, by I know not wliul couuection, all beirij 

ether, from the meanest atom to the supreme power ai) 

primary influence nf tbe Gods ; so iJiat, whether in their tem- 
ples or in their idols, tbe only subject of worship is the power 
of destiny. Porphyr. Epist, ad Janeboneia. 

Note (x 3, ) page 201. — The practice of agriculture, of 
ctiiirae, required tlie observation and knowledge of the hea* 
t'ciu. It continues to be repeated erery day, on the indirect 
authority of tbe bonk of Genesis, that astronomy was the 
invention of the children of Noah. It has been gravely said^ 
that while wandering Hhephecds io tlie plains of Shinar, they 
employed their leisure in composing a planatary system; as 
if shepherds had occasion to know more than the polar star, 
and il' necessity was not the sole motive of every ioventioa I 
If the ancient §Jiepherds were so studious and sagacious, howi 
d(ws it happen that the modern ones are so stupid, ignoran^J 
and uiatteniive? And it is a fact that ibe Arabs of [he desert: 
know not so many as aix constellations, and understand Dot 
a word of asironomy. 

Note (y 3,) page 203, — Genii, Gods, authart of tiood 
and evil. It appears that by tlie words genius, the ancients 
denoted a quality, a generative power, for the following 
MTords, which are all of one family, convey this meaning: 
generary, genos, genesis, genus, gens. 

Tlie Sabeans, ancient and modern, says Mamonides, ac* 

nowledgc a principal God, the maker and inhabitant of heft>] 

; but on nccounl of his great distance they conceive hi 

« inaccessible ; and in imitation of the conduct of p«0{ 

ards their kings, they employ as mediators with him, t 

eta and their angels, whom they call princes and poti 

, and whom they suppose lo reside in those luminous 

'n palaces or tabernacles, &c. More-Nt:fiu(hin,part 

ffot»(z 3,) page 203. — And even a sex derived from Iht 
wder t(f' the nomi hij icktch il wat appellaliveiy distin 
ithedi According to the gender of the object was in thi 
piage of tlie nation masculine or feminine, the DivinitjP^ 
bmt its name was male or female. Thus ilie Cappad 
IS called the moon God, and the sun Goddess ; a circui 
e which gives to tlie same beings a perpetual variety inl 
fU mythology. * 

plot€ ^a 4,J page 204. — Mortdit^ nppeariiag w uU U» 
'"■mitmpHcity, was ajudidom praiAict of all tWt »sc<m- 
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Plutarch, that these Egyptian priests always regarded the 
preservation of health as a point of first importance, and as 
indispensably necessary to the practice of piety and the ser- 
vice of the Gods. See his account of Jm and Osiris towards 
the end. 

Note (h 4y)page 204. — That its principles (those of as- 
tronomy; can be traced back with certainty to a period of 
seventeen thousand years. The historical orator follows here 
the opinion of M. Dupois, who, in his learned memoir con* 
ceming the origin of the constellations, has assigned many 
plausible reasons to prove tliat Libra was formerly the sign 
of the vernal, and ^ne« of the autumnal equinox; thatis^ 
that since the origin of th^ actual astronomical system, die 
precession of the equinoxes has carried forward by seven 
signs the primitive order of the Zodiac. Now estimadng the 
precession at about seventy yeai*s and a half to a degree, that 
is, 2,115 years to each sign ; and observing that Aries was 
in its fifteenth degree, 1,447 years before Christ, it follows 
that the first degree of Libra could not have coincided with 
the vernal equinox more lately than 15,194 years before 
Christ, to which if you add 1799 years since Christ, it ap- 
pears that 16,993 have elapsed since the origin of the Zodiac. 
The vernal equinox coincided with the first degree of Arie^ 
2,504 years before Christ, and with the first degree of Taurut 
4,619 years before Christ. Now it is to be observed^ that 
the worship of the Bull is the principal article in the theolo- 
gical creed of the Egyptians, Persians, Japanese, &c. from 
whence it clearly follows, tlmt some general revolution took 
place among these nations at that time. The chronology of 
five or six thousand years in Genesis is little agreeable to this 
hypothesis ; but as the book of Genesis cannot claim to be 
considered as a history farther back than Abraham, we are 
at liberty to make what arrangements we please in the eter- 
nity that preceded. 

Note (c 4y)page 204. — When human reason Jinds a zone 
in the vicinity of the tropic, equally free from the rains of 
the equator, and the fogs of the north, M. Bailli, in placinig 
the first astronomors at Selingenskoy, near the Bailkal, paid 
no attention to this twofold circumstance : it equally argues 
against their being placed at Axoum on account of the rain% 
and the Zimb fiy of which Mr. Bruce speaks. 

Note (d 4,) page 206. — Man gave to the stars, ^c. " Hie 
ancients/' says Maimondes, '^ da\^l\v\^ ^.11 their attention to 
agriculture f gave names to t\ie &\»x& d^rvs^dL ^<»A.^^Gtf^ ^R^ar 
pation during the year." More ISeb. poar* ^. 




Ibtf (e 4,) page 'ioy. — They called by the name of rhigt\ 
If aerpenta lite figures of the orbits described by the ttat^ 
i planets. Tlie aiicieiUM had verbs from the sulisiantivf 
^fgoat, tortoise, as the French have at present the 
terpenter, coquetier. The liistory of all languages is nearlj^ 
the same. 

Note (f 4,_) page 3 1 0. — If they had not looked upon tki 
tig lalismans, eiidued with the virtues of the stars. The 
ancient astrologers, says the most learned of the Jews> (Ma- 
imunides) having sacredly assigned to each planet a colour, 
ail animal, a tree, a medal, a fruit, a plant, formed from them 
all a figure or representation of the star, taking care to selecii 
for the purpose a proper moment, a fortunate day, such 
the conjunction of the star, or some other favourable sspe 
They conceived that by their magic ceremonies they coiUi 
introduce into those figures or idols the influences of the 
rior beings after whicli they were modelled. These are the 
idols that the Chaldean-Sabeans adrired ; and in the perform- 
ance of their worship they were obliged to be dressed in the 
proper colour. The astrologers, by their practices, thus in- 
troduced idolatry, desirous of being regarded as the dispensers 
of the favours of heaven; and as agriculture was the sole em- 
ployment of the ancients, they succeeded in persuading thrrn. 
that the rain and other blessings of the seasons were at theit^ 
disposal. Titus the whole art of aeiiculture, was eKerciseM 
by rules of astrology, and (he priests made talismans on 
charms which were to drive away locusts, dies, Sie. Seq 
Mitimonides, More, Nebuchin, pars 3, c. 39> m 

The priests of Egypt, Persia, India, &x.. pretended to bind 
the Gods to their idols, and Id make them come from heaveifl 
at their pleasure. They thealem^d iheaunand moon, Iftbiid 
were disobedient, to reveal the secret mysteries, to shake tMn 
skies, &c. Sec. Euxcb. Prircep. Eenng.p. 198, and lambH^ 
Kva de Myaterita .^gypl. j 

Hole (g 4,) page 210. — The Sun van said to assutoM 
■!'.-ir forms, and to act, f(c. (the forms of the twelve animalsJH 
i'lresc are the very words of lamblicus de Symholis £^ptt4 
< mm, c. 'i, sect. 7. The sun was the grand Proteus, the unt4 
vlt™! mLiiimorphisl,  

A"/-' h A,) page 212. — Yanr tonstire M (Ae disk qfllM 
«". .- ii'ii'i- utrdr, .Jr. The Arabs, says Herodotus, sliava 
Ibrir tieiiils in a cirde and nbout the temples, in tmitation o^ 
^Becbus (that is the sun) who ithaves himself, in tliis ii: 
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was painted by the Egyptians at the winter solstice^ ashsving 
but a single hair on his head. . . . Your stole its Zodiac. 
The robes of the goddess of Syria and of Dianna of Ephesus, 
from whence are borrowed the dress of the priests^ have the 
twelve animals of the Zodiac painted on them. . . Rosariat 
are found upon all the Indian idols, constructed more than 
four thousand years ago ; and their use in the East has been 
universal from time immemorial. . . . The crosier is pre^ 
cisely the staff of Bootes or Osiris. AH the Lamas wear the 
fnitre or cap in the shape of a cone, which was an embWu 
of the sun. 

Note (i 4,) pageQ13. — Having said that a planet entered 
into a sign^ their conjunction was denominated a marriage^ 
8fc, These are the very words of Plutarch in his account of 
Isis and Osiris. The Hebrews say, in speaking of the gene- 
rations of tlie Patriarchs, et ingressus est in earn* From this 
continual equivoque of ancient language, proceeds every mi* 
lake. 

Note (k 4 J page 214. — The combination of tTiese figures 
has also established meanings^ Sfc. The reader will doubdesf 
see with pleasure some examples of ancient hieroglypfaics. 

" The Egyptians (says Hor'-appolo) represent eternity by 
the figures of the sun and moon. They designate the woiid 
by the blue serpent with yellow scales (stars, it b the Chinese 
Dragon). If they were desirous of expressing the year, they 
drew a picture of Isis, who is also in their language called 
Sothis, or dog star, one of the first constellations by the rising 
of which the year commences ; its inscription at Sais was, It 
is I that rises in the consellation of the Dog. 

" They also represent the year by a palm tree, and the 
month by one of its branches, because it is the nature of this 
tree to produce a branch every month. They farther repre- 
sent it by the fourth part of an acre of land.'' (The whole 
acre divided into four denotes the bessextile period of four 
years. The abbreviation of this figure of a field in four di- 
visions, is manifestly the letter ha or hetj the -seventh in the 
Samaritan alphabet, and in general all the letters of the alpha- 
bet are merely astronomical hieroglyphics j and it is for this 
reason that the mode of writing is from rifht to left, like the 
march of the stars.) — ''• They denote a prophet by the image 
of a dog, because the dog star (Anoubis) by its rising gives 
notice of the inundation. Noubi in Hebrew signifies prophet. 
They represent inundation by a lion, because it takes place 
under that sign: and hence, s-d^?» VVwVexcU^ the custom of 
placing at the gates oi tempVcs iv^x^^ ol \tfii» ^\^ ^vx^ 
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i.-.a'[ne: ''lom tlieir mouilis. — TWy express die idea of God] 
I. Ill desiiiiy by a star. They also represent God, says Pop^ 
[liyry, by a Untk stone, because his nature is dark and oba 
■■iiK. All white things express the celestial and lur 
<iods: all circular ones the world, the moon, the su 
liestinies; all Eemicireiilar ones aa bows and crescem 
.dl descriptive of the moon. Fire and the Gods or Olympus 
Ibey represent by pyramids and obelisks t (tfce name of th^ 
sun Banl is found in this latter wonl) ; the sun by a cone ^the 
mitre i.f Osiris): the earth, by a cylinder (which revolres:) 
(he ^neraiive power of the air by ihe phabis, at>d that of the 
eajih by a triangle, emblem of liie female origin. Euwb, 
praiccp. Eaang.p. 98. 

'■ Clay, says lamhiicus de Symbolis, sect. 7. c. 2. denotes 
aatter the generative and niilrimental power, every llitng 
ivhkh receives the warmth and fermentation of life." 

" A man sitting upon the Lotos or Nenuphar, represents 
:iie moving spirit (ibe sun) which, in like manner as that 
lianet lives in the water whhoul any communieation with 
liiy, exists equally distinct from matter, swimming in empty 
<pjice, resting on itself: it is round also in all its parts, like 
itii- leiives, the flowers and the fruit of the Lotos. (Brama 
r.ns the eyes of the Lotos, says Chaster Neadirsen, to denote 
li* imelUgcnce: his eye swiios over every thing, like the _ 
.]<iwerof the Lotos on the wnters.) A man at the heire of aj 
liiji, adds lamblicus, is descriptive of the sun which govem^l 
.11. And Porphyry telU us ibat tlie sun is also represented^ 
by u man in a ship restmg upon an amphibious erocodil^M 
^emblem of (he air and water). V 

■'At Elephantine they worshipped the figure of a man in 
k«itlinG; posture, painted blue, having the head of a mm, nildl 
I Jbe burns of a goal wliich encompassed a disk ; all which r^M 
Lfffvcnted the sun and moon's conjunction at the sign of lltaV 
Kin; the blue colour denoting ihe power of the moon, at tlim 
fteriod of junirlion, to raise water into t:luuds. Easeb. PriecejiM 
Kranff. p. 11(3. fl 

-' The hawk is an emblem of the sun and of light, on ai>^ 
' 'iitnl of his rapid flighl, and his soaring imo the highest r«4 
jhiins of tlif air when.- light abounds.-"' fl 

A ti^h ix the L'inbkm of oversinn, nnd the HippopotaiaiutulU 
violence. b>'c;iu»e it in said to kill its father aiid ravish itfl 
nimhor. ilcnco.says Plutarch, the emblematical inseriptiofl 
nf tlM-irniploofSait, n here wc sc |>aiiited on die veitimil^| 
I . A cbiU, '2. An old man, A. A hnwk, 4. A lish, Q. A hip3l 
i'.'tKiiamuii ; which signify, 1 . Enuiuict- Into ttfe, 2. DtijM^ 

!.;p,.j. <.o<Vii, /iaice*^ i^l^jjBa^^jKl^^sp^Ow^ 
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" Tbe Egyptians, adds he, present ilie wuiitl liy a S 
beus, because llib insect ptaltes, in r direLiian contn 
that in nhtch it provee<ls, a ball containing its ej_ , 
die Iieareii of tlie fixed stars causes tlie revolution gf if 
lli« yoke ol'an egg, in an opponite direction to its ova.j 

" They rqireacnt the world also by the nuinbcrjicfyi 
that ol* the clemeiiLs, which, says Diodorus, are earili, W 
nlr, fire, and ether, or aptritnt. The Indians have thej| 
number of elemenls, and according to M&crobiu 
ihey Are the supreme God, or primum mobile, the intelligl 
or mene, born of him, the soul of the world which p 
from liim, tlie celestial spheres and all things terra 
Hence, adds Flutarch, the Hiidogy between the Gr«ekd 
five, and pan all. 

" The asSj" says he again, " is the emblem of Ty| 
became like that animal he is of a redish colour, 
phon signifies wliulcver is of a mirey or clayey nai 
in Hebrew I find the three words clay, red, and ata'i 
formed from the same root Aamr.) lamblicus lias farth 

that clay was I lie emblem of matter; and heels* 
adds, that all evil and corruption proceeded from n 
which compared with the phrase of hlacrobus, aU i(/> 
able, liable to change in the celestial sphere, gives li 
theory, first physical, then moral, of the system of g 
evil oif the ancients.'' 

A'o(e (I 4,)page 214. — Hieroglyphic ptcturis  
the inlroduclion of alphabetical tenting, brought i* 
itse. The anilqiulies of E^gypt and Asia, prove tb 
doubted title to early civilization, and that the method^ 
hotlyiag iiiem vas b« hieroglyphics, or drawing a 
lation of the bodies themselves — of which \hepicliu 
of lite Mexicans b another instance. 

The introduction of alphabetical writing like it 
of high antiquity, has been supposed of divine origin. 
cabdUstical doctors of the Jews maintain that it vma o 
the things which God created on the evening of tbe SabM 
Pliny saj-s it was derived from the Gods. 

It has been ascribed to Monet, to Cadmus, and llie Pha- 
mcians, to tbe Chaideans, to the Si/riaM, to the tndim 
t(c. E^'pt has been complimented as " The IVIother a 
Arts," whilst she seems to have derived her knowledgn  
Asia. In some of the iSA'irucrif books, tlie Egyptu 
constanily described as disciples, 

Tlie country between llir Indius and the Ganges, si 
Wires the Shancrit langu9iE>e Vn 'TO on^wal ^tity. And 4 
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a great number of writings to the perusal of the curious ; 
among which one of the sacred books of the Gentoos, called 
Bagavadam, claims an antiquity of more than 5000 years. 
Egypt seems to have borrowed alpliahelical tvriting from 
Asia, Greece from Egypt, and Rome from Greece. 

There are seven different sorts of Indian alphabetical 
taritingy all named Naagoree — the elegant Shanscrit, is stiled 
Dael'NaagoreCy or the " Writing of the ImfnortalsJ'^ It 
does not appear, however, that all knowledge of alphabetical 
writing was derived from Asia — different nations, seem to 
have attained sufficient civilization to form alphabets for 
themselves ; for several of these have no connection with 
one another. 

Note (m 4,) page 215. — Thei/ supposed them to haveprC' 
ternatural intercourse mth celestial poiocrs. Knavery would 
not fail to take advantage of credulity. Among the Indians 
(from whom the Egyptians, &c. probabjy transmitted to us 
many superstitions as well as arts.) The Rramins, by means 
-of judicial astrology^ as it is called, have made themselves 
the arbiters of good and evil hours, which gives them great 
authority : they are consulted as oracles, and by the price of 
the responses procure much wealth. 

Note(n 4, ) page 217. — The wildest frenzy and supersti' 
tion. These are properly the words of Plutarch, who relates 
that those various worships were given by a king of Eg3rpt 
to the different towns to disunite and enslave them, and these 
kings had been taken from the cast of priests. See Isis arid 
Osiris, 

Note (o 4y) page 219. — In the projection of the celestial 
sphere. The ancient priests had three kinds of spheres, 
which it may be useful to make known to the reader. 

" We read in Eusebius," says Porphyry, " that Zoroaster 
'Was the first who, having fixed upon a cavern pleasantly situ- 
ated in the mountains adjacent to Persia, formed tlie idea of 
consecrating it to Mithra (tlie sun) creator and father of all 
things : that is to say, having made in this cavern several ge- 
ometrical divisions, representing the seasons and the elements, 
he Imitated on a small scale the order and disposition of the 
universe by Mithra. After Zoroaster, it became a custom to 
consecrate caverns for the celebration of mysteries : so that 
in like manner as temples were dedicated to the Gods, rural 
altars to heroes and terrestrial deities, &c. subterraneous 
abodes to infernal deities, so caverns and grottoes were conse- 
crated to the world, to the universe, and to the nymphs : and 
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from hence Pythagoras and Plato borrowed the idea of callhig 
the earth a cavern, a cave, de Autre NympharumJ^ 

Such was the first projection of the sphere in relief 5 though 
the Persians gave the honour of the invention to Zoroaster, 
it is doubtless due to the Egyptians ; for we may suppose 
from this projection being the most simple that it was the 
most ancient ; the caverns of Thebes, full of similar pictures, 
tend to strengthen this opinion. 

The following was the second projection : " The prophets 
or hierophants,'' says Bishop Synnesius, " who had been in- 
itiated in the mysteries, do not permit the common workmen 
to form idols or images of the Gods; but they descend them- 
selves into the sacred caves, where they have concealed cof- 
fers containing certain spheres upon which they construct 
those images secretly and without the knowledge of the peo- 
ple, who despise simple and natural things and wish for pro- 
diges and fables." (83^1 in Calvit.) That is, the ancient 
priests had armillary spheres like ours; and this passage, 
which so well agrees with that of Chseremon, gives us the 
key to all their theological astrology. 

Lastly, they had flat models of the nature of plate H. with 
this difference, that they were of a very complicated nature, 
having every fictitious division of decan and sub-decan, with 
the hieroglyphic signs of their influence. Kircher has given 
us a copy of one of them in his Egyptian CEdipus, and Qy-' 
belin a figured fragment in his book of the calendar (under 
the name of the Egyptian Zodiac.) The ancient Egyptians, 
says the astrologer Julius Firmicus, (Astron. lib. ii. and lib. 
iv. c. 16.) divide each sign of the Zodiac into three sections j 
and each section was under the direction of an imaginary be- 
ing, whom they called decan or chief of ten ; so that there 
were three decans a month, and thirty-three a year. Now 
these decans, who were also called Gods {Thoi) regulated 
the destinies of mankind — and they were placed pardculaiiy 
in certain stars. They afterwards imagined in every ten 
three otlier Gods, whom they called arbiters ; so that there 
were nine for every month, and these were farther divided in- 
to an infinite number of powers. (The Persians and Indians 
made their spheres on similar plans ; and if a picture thereof 
were to be drawn from the description given by Scaliger at 
the end of Manilius, we should find in it a complete explana- 
tion of their iueroglyphics, for every ardcle forms one.) 

Note {p 4,) page 220. — The adverse angeh and gemi* 
If it was for this reason xVie PetsVax^ always wrote the name 
ofAbrimRne^ inverted \lh\TS'. '^^xi^tsmsj^ 
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Note (q 4,) page 220. — TypTion^ that is to say, deluge. 
t'yphon, pronounced Touphon by the Greeks, is precisely 
the Touphan of the Arabs, which signifies deluge; and these 
deluges in mythology are nothing more than winter and the 
rains, or the overflowing of the Nile; as their pretended fires 
which are to destroy the world, are simply the summer sea- 
son. And it is for this reason that Aristotle (De Meteor lib, 
1 . c. xi V.) says, that the winter of the great cycle year is a 
deluge; and its summer a conflagration. " The Egyptians," 
says Porphyry, " employ every year a talisman in remem- 
brance of the world ; at the summer solstice they mark their 
houses, flocks and trees with red, supposing that on that 
day the whole world had been set on fire. It was also at the 
same period that they celebrated the pyrrid, or fire dance." 
(And this illustrates the origin of purification by fire and by 
.water; for having denominated the tropic of Cancer the gate 
cf heaven, and the genial heat of celestial fire, and that of 
Capricorn the gate of deluge or of water, it was imagined that 
the spirit or souls who passed through these gates in their 
way to and from heaven, were roasted or bathed: hence the 
baptism of M ithra, and the passage through flames, observed 
tiiroughout the East long before Moses.) 

Note (r 4,) page 220. — In Persia at a subsequent period. 
That is when the ram became the equinoxial sign, or rather 
when the alteration of the skies shewed that it was no longer 
the bull. 

Note (« 4,) page 221. — Whence are derived all religious 
acts of a gay or gladsome nature. All the ancient festivals 
respecting the return and exaltation of the sun were of this 
description : hence the hilaria of the Roman calendar at the 
period of the passzige, Pascha, of the vernal equinox. The 
dances were imitations of the march of the planets. Those 
of the Dervises still represent it to this day. 

Note (t 4,) page 221. — All religious acts of the dolesome 
kind. " Sacrifices of blood," says Porphyry, " were only 
ofiered to Demons and evil Genii, to avert their wrath. De- 
mons are fond of bloody humidity, stench." Apud, Euseb, 
Prcep. Ev,p, 173. 

" The Egyptians," says Plutarch, " only oflTer bloody vic- 
tims to Typhon. They sacrifice to him a red ox, and the 
animal immolated is held in execration, and loaded widi all 
the sins of the people." The goat of Moses. See Isis and 
Osiris. 

Division of terrestrial beings into pure aud impure, sO' 
cred or abominable^ Strabo says, speakvtv^ q^ ^\q%^^ ^\)i^ 
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the Jews, " Circumcision and the prohibition of certain kind* 
of meat sprung from superstition." And 1 observe respect- 
ing the ceremony of circumcision, that its object was to take 
from the symbol of Osiris, (Phallus) the pretended obstacle 
to fecundity ; an obstacle which bore the seal of Typhon, 
'^ whose nature,'' says Plutarch, " is made up of ail that Mn- 
{JerSy opposes, causes obstruction,^^ 

Note (u 4,) page 224. — Elysian Fields. Aliz in the Phe- 
necian or Hebrew language signifies dancing and joyous. 

Note (y 4,) page 225. — The Milky' way. See Macrob, 
Sam, Scip, c. 12. 

Note (w 4,) page 227. — The bodies of its inhabitants 
east no shade. There is on this subject a passage in Plu- 
tarch, so interesting and explanatory of the whole of this sys- 
tem, that we shall cite it entire. Having observed that the 
theory of good and evil had at all times occupied the atten- 
tion of philosophers and theologians, he adds : ^* Many sup- 
pose there to be two Gods of opposite inclinations, one de- 
lighting in good, the other in evil ; the first of these is called 
particularly by the name of God, the second by that of Ge- 
nius or Demon. Zoroaster has denominated them Oromaze 
and Ahrimanes, and has said that of whatever falls under the 
cognizance of our senses, light is the best representation of 
the one, and darkness and ignorance of the other. He adds, 
that Mithra is an intermediate being, and it is for this reason. 
'lis Persians called Mithra the mediator or inter-mediator. 
K'dcli of these Gods has distinct plants and animals conse- 
I'rated to him : for example, dogs, birds, and hedgfe-hogs be- 
\o\v^ to the good Genius, and all equatic animals to the evil 
one. 

" The Persians also say, that Oromaze was born or formed 
out of the purest light 5 Ahrimanes, on tlie contrary, out of 
the thickest darkness 5 that Oromaze made six Gods as good 
as himself, and Ahrimanes opposed to them six wicked ones : 
that Oromaze afterwards multiplied himself threefold (Her- 
mes trismegistus,) and removed to a distance as remote from 
the sun as the sun is remote from the earth ; that he there 
formed stars, and among others, Syrius, which he placed in 
the heavens as a guard and centinel. He made also twenty- 
i'ouY other Gods, which he inclosed in an egg j but Ahrimanes 
created an equal number on his part, who broke the egg^ and 
from that moment good and evil were mixed (in the universe.) 
But Ahrimanes is one day to be conquered, and the earth to 
be made equal and smoollv, that all men may live happy. 

^^ TAeopompus adds, fromtVveXiooV^ Qi^^^^^\!«!5l<»3L<c 
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of these Gods reigns in turn every three thousand years, dur- 
ing which the other is kept in subjection 5 that tliey after- 
wards contend with equal weapons during a simihir portion 
of time, but that in the end the evil Genius will fall (never to 
rise again.) Then men will become happy, and their bodies 
cast no shade. The God who meditates all these things, re- 
clines at present in repose, waiting till he shall be pleased to 
execute them." See Isis and Osiris. 

There is an apparent allegory through the whole of this 
passage. The egg is the fixed sphere, the world 5 the six 
Gods of Oromaze are the six signs of summer, tliose of Ah- 
rimanes the six signs of winter. The forty-eight other Gods 
are the forty-eight constellations of the ancient sphere, divid- 
ed equally between Ahrimanes and Oromaze. The office of 
Syrius, as guard and centinel, tells us that the origin of these 
ideas was Egyptian : finally, the expression that the earth is 
to become equal and smooth, and that the bodies of happy 
beings are to cast no shade, proves that the equator was con*^ 
sidered as their true paradise. 

Note (x 4y) page 228. — T/ie cave of Mithra. In the 
caves which priests every where constructed, they celebrated 
mysteries which consisted (says Origen against Celsus) ia 
imitating the motion of the stars, the planets and the heavens.. 
The initiated took the name of constellations, and assumed 
the figures of animals. One was a lion, another a raven, and 
a third a ram. Hence the use of masks in the first represen- 
tation of the drama. See Ant. Devoile, vol. ii. p. 244. " In 
the mysteries of Ceres the cliief in the procession called him- 
self the creator ; the bearer of the torch was denominated 
the sun ; the person nearest to the altar, the moon ; the her- 
ald or deacon. Mercury. In Egypt there was a festival in 
which the men and women 1 epresented the year, the age, the 
seasons, the difierent parts of the diiy, and they walked in 
procession after Bacchus. Athen. lib. v. ch. 7. In the cave 
of Mithra was a ladder with seven steps, representing the se- 
ven spheres of the planets, by mean:s of wliich souls ascended 
and descended. This is precisely tlie ladder ia Jacob's vi- 
sion, which shows that at that epocha the whole system was 
formed. There was in the French king's library a superb 
volume of pictures of the Indian Gods, in which the ladder is 
represented with the souls of men mounting it." 

Note {y 4, ) page 229. — Fjcact calculation. Consult the 
ancient astronomy of M. Bailly, and you will find our asser- 
tions respecting the knowledge of the priests anxi^^ y^<^\^^^ 

Aa2 
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Note (z 4,) page 230. — An intimate connection. Tfase 
are the very words of Jamblicus, de Myst. iEgypt. 

Note (a 5,) page 230. — Or rather electrical Jhtid, The 
more I consider what the ancients understood by ether, and 
spirit, and what the Indians called akache, the stronger do I 
find the analogy between it and electrical fluid. A luminous 
fluid, principle of warmth and motion, pervading the universe, 
ibrming the matter of the stars, having small round particles, 
which insinuate themselves into bodies, and All them by di- 
lating itself, be their extent what it will, what can more 
strongly resemble electricity ? 

Note (b 5,) page 230.-^ TFas supposed^ 8fc. Natural phi- 
losophers, says Macrobius, call the sun the heart of the world. 
Som. Scip. c. 20. The Egyptians, says Plutarch, call the 
East the face, the North the right side, and the south the left 
side of the world, because there the heart is placed. They 
continually compare the universe to a man ; and hence the 
celebrated microcosm of the Alchymists. We obser\'e, hy 
the by, that the Alchymists, Cabalists, Free-masons, Mag- 
netisers, Martinists, and every other such sort of visionaries, 
are but the mistaken disciples of this ancient school : we say 
mistaken, because, in spite of their pretensions, the thread of 
the occult science is broken. 

Note (c :>,) page 23 1 . — "Fkat the toorld, ^c. See the Py- 
ihajGjorean Ocellus Lucanus. 

Note (dD,) page 23 1. — The Orphic egg. This compar- 
ison of the sun with the yolk of an egg refers; 1. To its round 
and yellow figure; 2. To its central situation; 3. To the 
germ or principle of life contained in the yolk. May not 
the oval form of the egg allude to the elipsis of the orbs ? I 
am inclined to this opinion. The word Orphic offers a far- 
ther observation. Macrobius says, Som. Scip. c. 14. and c. 
^20, that the sun is the brain of the universe, and that it is from 
analogy that the skull of a human being is round, like the 
planet, the seat of intelligence. Now the word Orplr (within) 
•signifies in Hebrew the brain and its seat (cervix) : Orpheus, 
then, is the same as Bedou or Baits ; and tne Bonzes are those 
very Orphics which Plutarch represents as quacks, \idio ate 
no meat, vended talismans, and little stones, and deceived in- 
dividuals, and even governments themselves. See a learned 
memoir of Freret sur les OrphiqueSy Acad, des Inscript. voL 
23, in quarto. 

Note (e 5,) page 232. — Supporting on his head a sphere 
of gold. See rorpbyry \ti ^\x^fe\ywis, Yx^^, ¥L^^jr^^ lib. 3-. 
p. 115. 
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Note (/5,) page 232. — In allusion, Sfc. The Northern 
or Etesian wind, which coauoeiaces regularly at the solstice, 
with the inundation. 

Note (g 5,) page 233, — You-piter^ This is the tru^ pro- 
nunciation of the Jupiter of the Latins. . • . Existence itaelfl 
This is the signification of the word You, 

Note (h 5,; page 233. — The great egg, A symbol in- 
tended to testify him as the author of the world^ as well as 
the producer of animated beings. 

Note (i 5,) page 234 — The immortality of the sotdj 
which at first was eternity. In the system of the first spiritu- 
alists, the soul was not created with, or at the same as the 
body, in order to be inserted in it : its existence was suppos- 
ed to be anterior and from all eternity. Such, in a few wordsy 
is the doctrine of Macrofoius on this head. Som, Scip, passim. 

^^ There exists a lunnnous, igneous, subtle fluid, which 
under the name of ether and spuitus, fills the universe. It is 
the essential principle and agent of motion and life, it is the 
Deity. When an earthly body is to be animated, a small 
round particle of this fluid gravitates through the milky way 
towards the lunar sphere, where, when it arrives, it unites 
with a grosser air, and becomes fit to associate with matter : 
it then enters and entirely fills the body, animates it, suflerS|< 
grows, increases, and diminishes with it ; lastly, when the 
body dies, and its gross elements dissolve, this incorruptible 
particle takes it leave of it, and returns to the grand ocean of 
ether, if not retained by its union with the lunar air: it is this 
air or gas, which, retaining the shape of the body, becomes a 
phantom or ghost, the perfect representation of the deceased.^ 
The Greeks called this phantom the image or idol of the soul ; 
the PjTthagoreans, its chariot, its frame ; and the Rabbinical 
school, its vessel, or boat. When a man had conducted him- 
self well in this world, his whole soul, that is its chariot and 
€ther, ascended to the moon, where a separation took place : 
the chariot lived in the lunar Elysium, and the ether returned 
to the fixed sphere, that is, to God : for the fixed heaven, 
says Macrobius, was by many called by the name of God, 
(c« 14.) If a man had not lived virtuously, the soul reraain- 
td on earthto undergo purification, and was to wander to and 
ko^ like the ghosts of Homer, to whom this doctrine must 
kave been known, since he wrote after the time of Pherecydes 
mod Pythagoras, who were its promulgators in Greece. He- 
rodotus upon this occasion says, that the whole romance of 
the [joul and its transmigration was invetv\ed\s^ i3cift^^V^>»^'» 
and propagated in Greece by men, wlao ipt^<wA^ v^X*^"^^ 
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authors. I know their names^ adds he, but shall not mention 
them, {lib, 2.) Cicero, however, has positively informed us, 
that it was Pherecydes, master of Pythagoras.'^ TuscuL lib. 
1. sect. l6. Now admitting that this system was at that 
period a novelty, it accounts for Solomon's treating it as a 
fable, who lived 130 years before Pherecydes. ^^ Who know- 
eth," said he, "the spirit of a man that it goeth upwards? I 
said in my heart concerning the estate of the sons of men^ 
that God might manifest them, and that they might see that 
they themselves are beasts. For that which befalleth the sons 
of men, befalleth beasts : even one thing befalleth them : as 
the one dieth, so dieth the other ; yea they have all one breath, 
so that man hath no pre-eminence above a beast : for all is 
vanity." Eccles. c. in, v. 18. 

And such had been the opinion of Moses, as a translator 
of Herodotns (M. Archer of the Academy of Inscriptions) 
justly observes in note 389 of the second book; where he 
says also that the immortality of the soul was not introduced 
among the Hebrews till their intercourse with the Assyrians, 
In other respects, the whole P3rthagorean system, properly 
analysed, appears to be merely a system of physics badly un* 
derstood* 

Note (J 5,) page 235. — The world is a macTiine; conse- 
quently it must have a tnaker. All the argument of the 
spiritualists are founded on this. See Macrohius, at the end 
of the second book, and PlatOy with the comments of Mam- 
lius Ficinus. 

Note (k 5,) page 236. — The Demi-ourgosy the LogoSy 
and the Spirit^ 8f,c. These are the real types of the C&is- 
tian Trinity. 

Note (Z 5,) page 237« — Its very^ names, 8fe. In our last 
analysis we found all the names of the Deity to be derived 
from some material object in which it was supposed to reside. 
We have given a considerable number of instances; let us add 
one more relative to our word God. This is known to be the 
Deus of the Latins, and the Theos of the Greeks. Now by 
the confession of Plato (in Cratylo) of Macrobius {^Saturn 
lib. 1. c. 24,) and of Plutarch (Isis and Osiris,) its root is 
thein, which signifies to wander like planien, that is to say,, 
it is synonimous with planets ; because, add our authors, hdih 
the ancient Greeks and barbarians particularly worshipped 
the planets. I know that such enquiries into etymologies- 
have been much decried : but if, as is the case, words are 
the representative signs of \Aeas, xW ^^^tv^^lo^y of the one be* 
comes that of the otner, axvd a ^oo^ ^Vjm^^^v^ ^vt^vsMsc^ 
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would be the most perfect history of the human understand- 
ing. It would only be necessary in this inquiry to observe 
certain precautions, which have hitherto been neglected, and 
particularly to make an exact comparison of the value of the 
letters of the different alphabets. But, to continue our sub- 
ject, we shall add that in the Phenician language, the word 
thai (with ain) signifies also to wander, and appears to be 
the derivation of thein. If we suppose Deus to be derived 
from the Greek Zeus, a proper name of You-piter^ having 
%aw, I live, for its root, its sense will be precisely that of you, 
and will mean soul of the world, igneous principle. See note 
(84.) Div'US, which only signifies Genius, God of the se- 
cond order, appears to me to come from the oriental word 
div^ substituted for dib, wolf and chacal, one of the emblems 
of the sun. At Thebes, says Macrobius, the sun was painted 
ander the form of a wolf or chacal, for there are no wolves in 
Egypt The reason of this emblem, doubtless, is that the 
elMioal, like the cock, announces by its' cries the sun's rising^; 
and this reason is confirmed by the analogy of the word» 
tykosy wolf, and li/kif light of the morning, whence come*^ 
hix. 

DiuSy which is to be understood also of the sun, must be 
derived from dib, a hawk. " The Egyptians," says Porphy- 
ly (Euseb. Proecep. Evang. jp. 92,) " represent the sun 
UDcler the emblem of a hawk, because this bird soars to the 
highest regions of the air where light abounds." And in re- 
ality we continually sec at Cairo large flights of these birds 
hovering in the air, from whence they descend not but to stun 
us with their shrieks, which are like the monosyllable dib: 
and here, as is the preceding example, we find an analogy 
between the word dies, day, light, and Dius ; God, Sun. 

Note (m 5,) page 238. — T^ progress of science anddis* 
covery. One of the proofs that all these systems were in- 
vented in Egypt is, that this is the only country were we see 
a complete body of doctrinefjbrmed from the remotest anti- 
quity. 

Clemens Alexandrianus has transmitted to us (Stromat. 
lib. 6,) a curious detail of the 42 volumes which were borne 
in the procession of Isis. " The priest," says he, " or chan- 
ter, carries one of the symbolic instruments of music, and two 
of the books of Mercury ; one containing hymns of the Gods^ 
the other the list of the kings. Next tt) him the horoscope 
(the regulator of time,) carries a palm and a dial, symbols of 
astrology; he must know by heart the four books of M.^xc>\- 
ry which treat o/ astrology 5 the first on tive ot^^et ol^^^^s^ 
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secontl on the risings of the sun ^ ___ 

(wo last on the rising and nspeci of the Slurs. Then ci 
the sncrccS aiilbor.witli fcalhera on his head ( like KnephM 
a book in his hand, (ogeiiier with ink, and a reed [o f 
with {as is sllll the practice among the Arabs). He I 
tie versorl in hieroglyphics, inu^ underslsnij the desriifl 
of the universe, the course of the sun, moon, stars, and f 
ets, be acquainted with the division of Egy|>t uito 36 »i 
with the course of the Nile, with instruments, measured 
cred ornaments, and sacred places. Next comes thfifl 
bearer, who carries the caWit of the justice, or ineasute^ 
Nile, and a cup for the libations; he bears also iad 
cession ten volumes on the subject of sacrifices, hymns, U 
crs, oflering;s, ceremonies, festivals. Lastly arrivesthe pq 
ct, bearing in liis bosom a pitcher, so as to be exposed to ii 
he is followed by persons carryin" bread (as at tlie mxnl 
cfCana). This prophet, as president of the layBleries,)! 
tea otb^r sacred volumes, wluch treat of the laws^ Uie Q 
Ifatd the discipline of the priests. Now there are in all A 
IwoTOlumes, thirty-six of which are studicj and got by J 
by iHese personages, and the remaining six are set apart H 
consulted by the pastophores : they treat of mediciae,] 
construction of the human body (anatomy), diseases, remcq 
Bistniments, Sit. &c." 

We leave the reader to deduce all tlie consequences of an 
Encyclopedia. It is ascribed to Mercury ; but Jambllcus 
tells us that each book, composed by priests was dedicated ID 
that God, who, on account of his title of Genius or d 
opening the zodiac, presided over every enterprise. 
the Janm of the Komans, and the Gtiitmem of tlie I 
and it is remarkable that Yanua and Giiiann ntt i 
Dious. In short, it appears that these books are the loar 
all that has been traosmitled to us by the Greeks and i 
in every science, even in akhymy, necromancy, &c. ' 
is most to be regretted in the)|poss is that part which n 
to the principles of medicine and diet, in which the Egypt 
appear to have made a considerable progress, and (9 j 
idelivered many useful observations. 

Note (K 5,; page 339.— TAc reigning, ^c. 

lain period," says Plutarch (de Iside), " all the Cgyp^ 
Jiave their anunal Gods painted. The Thebatis are tbe^ 
people who do not employ painters, because they n 
Cod whose form comes not under the senses, anda 
./e/trrsented.'' And tins is [he God whom Moses eda«4t^ 
'Teiiapolis, adopted-, but i\w'i«i«awa.«aaxc 
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Nofe [ o b,) page 233. — -4nrf Yakotih. Sucii is tl 
pronunciation of the Jetiuvah of the modems, wlio violaie, in 
tliis Inspect, every rule of ci-itieiBni ; wnce it is evidpnl that 
ihe aiicionls, particularly the Eastern %rians anil Phenicimis, 
were acquRinted neitlier with the Ji nor the V, which are of 
Tarlar origin. The subsisting uaage of the Arabs, which we 
have re-estaljlished here, is confirnied by Diodorus, who calls 
the tiod of Muses law, {lib. \j, and leao and hthmih are 
manifestly the same word : the identity continues in that 
lou-pUer ; but in order to render it more complete, we shi 
(ienioiisiraie the significaiion lo be ilje same. 

In Hebrew, tliaf is to say, in one of the dialects of the com* 
mon language of Lower Asia, YahouA is the particle of the 
verb AiVt, Eo exist, to be, and signifies existing' ; in other words, 
iJie principal of life, the mover or even motion (the univei-sal 
80ul of iJeings). Now what is Jupitej? Let us heikr tba 
Greeks and Latins explain their theolt^. "The Egy" ' 
Inuis,'' says Diodorus, after MaQatho,priest of Memphis, " 
giring names to the five elements, called Hpirit, or etf 
JoM-/n7cr, on account of the tnie meaning of that woidl 
•pirit is the source of life, author of the vital principle ifti 
iiniiU ; and fur this reason they considered him as the fathi 
the generator of beings." For the same reason Homer sa] 
lather, and king of men and Gods. (Diod. lib. I. sect. !.)■ 

" 'rheiiiogians,"s8y8 Macrobius, " consider Yoa-piter 

lliesoul of the world." Hence the words of Virgil ; "Mui 

1.1 us l)ei!iu with You-piter; ihe world is full of You-pitei 

Slip. c. 17.) And in the Saturnalia, be says, " Ji 

LI' Sun himself." It was this also which made Vii 

Tlie spirit nouriDhes the life (of beings,) and 

. J 'iM'd through the vast members (of the universe,) 

l:llf>^ liic whole mass, and forms but one immense body." 

" loupiler," says the ancient verses of ihe Orphic seel 

which originated in Egypt; verses collected by Onomacriti 

in (he il.iys of Pisistratus, " loupitcr, represented witli t' 

rhiiiiilrr in iiis hand, is the beginning, origin, end, and midc 

or 111! (liinjs: a single and universal power, he governs ff 

thma : lii'iiven, earth, fire, water, the elements, day, 

>Li"l'< 'I'lx'se arc what constitute his immense body; 

ill'' sun and moon: he is space and eternity 

! I'orphyry, " Jupiter is the world, ihe univerMj 

ii constitutes the essence and life of nil being*^^ 

^^n , ..iiitinuc* the same author, " as philosophers diffi'r ia^ 

^Hfatun respecting the nntiire and cunstituei\l \nvT\:& a'i 'Xx 

^^K^ and ag they could iayva\ nufiguTQlho.v?\twt\^tc^T'^~' 
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all his attribuiM, llicy psiintcdhim in tlie (brniv 
i» in n sitUng poiiitirp. In allugiun to his ininiutnbTe o 
the upper part of his hndy is uncovered, bcciuiae it ista 
upper rceiotw nf the iitiivcrsc (tiie siai>) ihnt he most ovi ^ 
cuuusly divplnyshimseir. He is coveivd frncn the waist doni 
mrds, heciiusf resppcting terrestrial tliinca he is more n 
mi concealed. lie holils a sct^ptre in bis left hnnd, becauM 
on his left «ide ia the h^an, and the heart is the seat of die uo- 
derMandiiig, wliich (in human beings) regulates every action." 
Evttb. I'ra-pvr. Evang, p. 100. 

The following pasMigc of tlie geographer and philoRi^er, 
Strabo, removes every doubt as to the identity of the idcwL u( 
Mosrs nnd those of the heathen theologians. 

« nioses, wiio was one of tlie Egyptian priests, tatight hit 
foUowere lliat it was an egregious error to represent (he Dcilj 
under Ibe form of animals, as the Egyptians did, or in tb» 
shape of a man, as was the practice of the Greeks and A(n- 
Kvns. That ahmc is the Deity. ?aid he, whieh constilutn 
heaven, earth, jind every living tiling ; tlial which we call llie 
KMrZt/, the mm if all ikinga^natfire ; and no reasonable'^ 
son will ihinit of represenling such a being by the ii 
«ny one of the objects around us. It is for (lits retuon^ll 
rejecting every species of images or idols, Moses triiJieA' 
Deity to be worshipped without emblems, and aocarditlj 
lirs pnifier nature ; and lie aceordingly ordered a teinple~ 
thy of him to be erected, &c Geograph. lib. \&,p. 1 
jdiiionof 1707- .^_ 

The tlieology of Moses has, then, diJfeTed in no respM 
from that of his followers, that is to aay. from that of the Sk» 
tea and Epicurennfi, who consider the Deity as the soul of ilic 
world. This philosophy appears to have taken blinli. »r lo 
have been disseminated when Abraham came i.: ' 
(200 years before Moses) since he quitteil Ills s\ 
lor tliat of the God YahouA ; so that we may ;<< 
niulgtition about the seventeenth or eighteenth c-n: ..- 
Clu'isl; which corresponds with what we have said befon?. 

As to the history of Moses, Diodorus pro[>eriy represents 
it when he says, Hb. 34 and 40, " That the Jews were driv- 
en out of Egypt at a time of dearth, when the country ww 
full of foreigners, and that Moses, a man of extraordiiMiy 
prudence and courage, seized this opportunity of estalilisbb^ 
tiis religion in the moimtains of Judea." It will seeiu pan* 
doxical to assert, that the (jOO,000 armed men whom h« < oa^ 
ducted thither ought to be reduced to t),0(>0 : but I fUijMfl 
1 tirm ilnr asietlion by bo many 9irao(& <!a%iiii ttwn dun WJi^l 
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themselves, that it will be necessary to correct an error which 
appears to have arisen from the mistake of the transcribers. 

Note (p 5 J page 239. — Eiy Existence. This was the 
monosyllable written on the gate of the temple of Delphos. 
Plutarch has made it the subject of a dissertation. 

Note (q 5y) page 240. — The name even of Osiris preserve 
ed in his song. These are the literal expressions of the book 
of Deuteronomy, chap. 32, " The works of Tsour are perfect." 
Now Tsour has been translated by the word creator; its 
proper signification is to give fomiSy and this is one of the 
definitions of Osiris in Plutarch. 

Note (r 5,) page 243. — Of the Archangel Michael. '- The 
names of the angels and of the months, such as Gabrial, Mi- 
chael, Yar, Nisan, &c. came from Babylon with the Jews ;" 
says expressly the Talmud of Jerusalem. See Beausob. Hist. 
du Manich. Vol. II. p. 624, where he proves that the saints 
of the Almanac are an imitation of the 3G5 angels of the Per- 
sians ; and Jambhcus in his Egyptian Mysteries, sect. 2. c, 
8, speaks of angels, archangels, seraphim, &c. like a true 
Christian. 

Note (s 5y) page 243. — Theology of Zoroaster. " The 
whole philosophy of the gymnosophists," says Diogenes La- 
ertius on the authority of an ancient writer, " is derived from 
that of the Magi, and many assert that of tlie Jews to have 
the same origin." Lab. 1. c. 9- Megasthenes, an historian 
<if repute in the days of Seleucus Nicanor, and who wrote 
particularly upon India, speaking of the phylosophy of the 
ancients respecting natural things, puts the brachmans and 
the Jews precisely on the same footing. 

Note (t ^j) page 246. — At the expiration of the six ihou" 
wnd pretended years. We have already seen, note 29, this 
tradition current among the Tuscans ; it was disseminated 
through most nations, and shows us what we ought to think 
of all the pretended creations and terminations of the world, 
which arc merely the beginnings and endings of astronomi- 
cal periods invented by astrologers. Tliat of the year or solar 
revolution, being the most simple and perceptible, served a \ a 
model to die rest, and its comparison gave rise to the most 
whimsical ideas. Of this description is the idea of the four 
of the world among the Indians. Originally these four 
were merely the four seasons ; and as each season was 
the supposed influence of a planet ; it bore X\^ name 
of the metal appropriated to that planet : thus, spring was the 
we of the sun, or of gold^ summer the age of the movycv^^sL 
(^nlver; autuioA the age of Venus, or o(bT«a&\ ^xv^v^vQXKt 

Bb 
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the age of Mars, or of iron. Afterwards when astronomeiv 
invented the great year of 25 and 36 thousand common years^ 
which had for its object the bringing back all the stars to one 
point of departure and a general conjunction, the ambiguity 
of the terms introduced a familiar ambigmty of ideas ; and 
the myriads of the celestial signs and periods of duration 
which were thus measured, were easily converted into sa 
many revolutions of the sun. Thus the different periods of 
creation which have been so great a source of difficulty aod 
misapprehension to curious inquirers, were in reality nothing 
more than hypothetical calculations of astronomical periods* 
In the same manner the creation of tlie world has been attri- 
buted to different seasons of the year, just as these different 
seasons have served for the fictions period of these conjunc- 
tions; and of consequence has been adopted by differatt 
nations for the commencement of an ordinary year. Among 
the Egyptians this period fell upoh the summer solstice, 
which was the commencement of their year ; and the depar- 
ture of the ^heres according to their conjectures, fell in like 
manner upon the period when the sun enters Cancer. Among 
the Persians the year commenced at first in the spring, or 
when the sun enters Aries ; and from thence the first Chris- 
tians were led to suppose that God created the world in the 
spring : this opinion is also favoured by the book of Genesis; 
and it is farther remarkable, that the world is not there said 
to be created by the God of JMoses ( Yahouh\ but by the 
Elohim or gods in the plural, that is, by the angels or gemi^ 
f^v so the word constantly means in the Hebrew books. If 
we feu'ther observe that the root of the word Elohim signifies 
strong or powerful, and that the Egyptians called their cfecaits 
strong and powerful leaders; attributing to them the creation 
of the world, we shall presently perceive that the book of 
Genesis afiirnis neither more nor less than that the world was 
created by the decansy by those very genii whom, according 
to Sanchoniathon, Mercury excited against Saturn, and who 
were called Elohim. It may be farther asked why the plural 
substantive Elohim is made to agree with the singular verb 
bara (the Elohim creates). The reason is, that after the 
Babylonish captivity the unity of the Supreme Being was the 
prevailing opinion of the Jews; it was therefore thought pro- 
per to introduce a pious solecism in language, which it is evi- 
dent hS^ no existence before Moses; thus in the name^of 
the children of Jacob many of them are compounded of a 
plural verb, to which Elohim is the nominative case under- 
stood, as Raouben (Reuben), tKey lia^e looked u^^ou me and 
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Samaonni (Simeon), they have granted me my -prayer^ to 
wit; the Elohim. The reason of this etymology is to be found 
in the religious creeds of the wives of Jacob, whose gods wore 
the iaraphim of Laban, that is, the angels of the Persians and 
the Egyptian decans. 

Note (u 5if) page 246. — Six thousand years had already 
nearly elapsed since the {supposed) creation of the world. 
According to the computation of the Sevent}', the period 
«lapsed consisted of about 5,600 years, and this computatioo 
was principally followed. It is well known how much, in 
the first ages of the church, this opinion of the end of the 
world agitated the minds of men. In the sequel, the general 
councils, encouraged by finding that the general conflagration 
did not come, pronounced the expectation that prevailed 
lieretical, and its believers were called Millenarians ; a cir- 
-cumstaiice curious enough, since it is evident from the histo- 
ry of the gospels that Jesus Christ was a Millenarian, and of 
consequence a heretic. 

Note (x 5,) page 247 » — Constellation of the Serpent. 
<< The Persians,^ says Chardin, " call the constellation of the 
«erpent Ophiucus, serpent of Eve: and this serpent Ophiuciis 
or OphioneuSy plays a similar part in the theology of the Phe- 
nicians,'' for Pherecydes, their disciple and the master of 
Pythagoras, said " that Ophioneus serpcntinus had been 
cheif of the rebels against Jupiter.'' See Marf. Ficin. ApoL 
Socrat. p. m. 797. col. 2. I shall add that ephah (with ain) 
signifies in Hebrew serpent. 

Nole (y 5,) page 247. — Seduced away the man. In a 
physical sense to seduce, scducere, means only to attract, to 
draw after us. 

Note (z 5,) page 247. — Picture of Mithra. See this 
picture in Hyde, page 111, edition of 1760. 

Note (a 6,) page 247. — Perseus rises on the opposite side. 
Rather tne head of Medusa ; that head of a woman once so 
beautiful, which Perseus cut off, and which he holds in his 
hand, is only that of the virgin, whose head sinks below the 
horizon at the very moment that Perseus rises ; and the ser- 
pents which surround it are Orphiucus and the Polar Dragon^ 
who then occupy the zenith. This shews us in what manner 
the ancients composed all their figures and fables. They 
took such constellations as they found at the same time on 
the circle of the horizon, and collecting the different parts, 
they formed groupes which Served them as an almanac in hie- 
roglyphic characters. Such is the secret of all their pictures, 
and the solution of all their mytholo^cai motksX^t^^ ^V^ 
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\'.f/..\ _* liv* Ar.'if.rz/^lz^ :»«rnir*'i ay Peneiu from th« 

.V^^ >^ ••. uij^ ::4- . — B* a riaf9f<? rfr^'jt. Soch was 
: '■'^ ,'■ " .:«: •.:' ">'=• P-er^ac 'phi^rF. cited by _V>en Ezra, ia ibe 
*'- ' : F^^t'^ T. c:'Bh«- p. 71. - The picture of tliefinl 
f.-rrir, '.; rhr \ I.-^in." «y* tiwt writer. - represeots a beanti- 
.' i '.\:f.^i w.r:i f.o^'irrz tzair. «ictJD? in a chair, whh two an 
*.: c-.r*i in h'^r h^irA, and suckiin? an iniam. called Jesus by 
-»,i'i;'" naikr^y hiii Christ in Greek." 

In the library' of the late kin? of France was a mannscrial 
ill Arabic, marker] 1 1 65, in which is a picture of tlie twelve 
^]:in : : ?iri'l that of the Virein represents a joung woman with 
ail iii!';irit by her side: the whole scene, indeed, of the birth 
of JfsiLs is to be found in the adjacent part of the heavens. 
Tlie stable !■» the constellation of the charioteer and the goat, 
ft inn* tIv Capricorn: a constellation called prcBsepe Jomt 
Ilfniffchi, stable of lou; and the word lou is found in the 
name lou-sopli ''Joseph.) At no great distance is the ass of 
Typlion, ^the great she bear^ and the ox or bull, the ancient 
attendants of the manger, r eter the Porter, is Janiis with 
hiH keys and bald forehead : the twelve apostles are the ge* 
nii of the twelve months, &c. This Virgin has acted very 
diflfTent parts in the various systems of mythology ; she has 
iH-rn the Isis of the Egyptians, who said of her in one of their 
inscriptions cited by Julian, the fruit I have brought forth ii 
the Biin. The majority of traits drawn by Plutarch apply to 
her, in the same manner as those of Osiris apply to Bootes ; 
also the seven principal stars of the she bear, called David's 
chariot, were called the chariot of Osiris, (see Kirker :) 
and the crown that is situated behind, formed of ivy, was call- 
ed Chrn-Osiriey the tree of Osiris. The Virgin has like- 
wise been Cctcs, whose mysteries were the same with those 
of Isis and Mithra ; she has been the Diana of the Ephesians ; 
the great goddess of Syria, Cyble, drawn by lions; Minerva, 
liie Mother of Bacchus ; Astraea, a chaste virgin taken up 
into heaven nt the end of the golden age ; Thems, at whose 
feet is the balance that was put in her hands ; the Sybil of 
Virgil, who descends into hell, or sinks below the hemisphere 
with H brunch in her hand, &c. 

Niytr (c6y)page 248. — Revived and rose again w the 
frmtimvnt. Resurgerey to rise a second time, cannot signify 
to riMuni to life, but ia a metaphorical sense ; but we aeecon- 
tiiuiully mistakes of this kind tesult from the ambignoiis 
uiraning of the words made use of in ancient tradition. 
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I (d Of) poge 241>. — Chris, or the Prcsereer. 

» uM^d to express by X, or Spanish ioU, ths aspirate 
nflhe Orientals, who awd Mrts, In Hebrew heres 

, but in Arabic the meauina; of ihe radical 
O gawtil, til preserve, and of haris guardian, preserver. 
le.proppT epithet of Vichenou, which demonstrates at once 

 identity of the Indian and Chmtian Trinities, aod their 
origin, li is manirestly but one systiioi, which, ifi- 

'.0 two branches, one exlendinR to the east, and the 

T to the west, assuming two dilTerent forms : Its principal 

k, is tlie Pythagorean system of the soul of the world, or 

tiler. The epithet piler, or father having been applied 

e demi OHfgos of Plato, gave rise lo an ambiguity nhii '^ 

seJ an inquiry to be made respecting tlie son of this fathei 

Ihe opinion of the philosophers the sun was imderstawj _ 

^ Nona and Logos, from which the Laline made thine' 

' un, And thus we clearly perceive the origin of the 

2I father and of the Verbum his son, proceaiing from 

ja(McngEx Deo natn, says Macrobius :) the nnina or 

fritm mundi, was the Holy-Ghost ; and it is for ihb reason 

■t Manes, Basilides, Valentinius, and cither pretended bere- 

!■ of the ^i ages, who traced things to their source, iaid, 

jX God the Father was the supreme inaccessible light (that 

Elbe heaven, the pn'muin ma&i/c or liieafilaim;) the Son 

Itsecondary light resident in the sun, and the Uoly-Gliost 

bfltmosphere of the earth, (See Bean»ob, vol ii, p. 5S6 ;) 

■ce, Hmong the Syrians, the representation of the Holy 

llost by a dove, the bird of Venus Urania, that is, of the air. 

The Syrians (says Nigidiiu de Germanica,) assert that a 

duvesat for a certain number of daysonthec^gof a lish,and 

I^t from this incubation Venus was born : Seitus Cmpiri- 

 also obsej-ves (Iiwt. Pyrrk. lib. 3. c. 23,) that the Syri- 
|p abnained from eating doves ; which intimates to us a pe- 
bd commencing iii,the sign Pitces in ihe winter solstice. — • 

■e may farther observe, that if Chria comes from Haritch 
chin, it will signify artificer, an epithet belonging to 
These variations, which must have embarrassed 
Hits, prov« i! to be the real type of Jesus, 
wdy remarked in the time ofTerluIlian- " Many," w^^ 
I writer, " suppose with greater probability that the sun i 
V Ood, and (hey refer us to the religion ol' llie Persians 
lobget. e. Iti. 

9lote(c6,} paga 249. — One of the »olar periodt. See 
^ous ode to the Sun, by Mulinu* ('apdia, translated bn 
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'Note (f^y) page 257. — Human Bocrifices. Read tte 
cold declaration of Eusebius (Frmp. Evang, Ub. l.p, 11.) 
who pretends that, since the coming of Christ, there have 
neither been wars, nor tyrants, nor cannibals, nor sodomites, 
nor persons committing incest, nor savages destroying their 
parents, &c. When we read of these fathers of the chuich 
we are astonished at their insincerity or infatuation. 

Note (g 6y) page 258. — Sect of Hermetics and SamoM' 
ans. The equality of mankind in a state of nature and in 
the eyes of God, was one of the principle tenets of the Sama* 
neans, and they appear to be the only ancients that entertain- 
ed this opinion. 

Note (h 6y) page 259. — Sworn to perpetuatCy 8fc. The 
oath taken by the knights of the Order of Malta, h to kill, or 
make the Mahometans prisoners, for the glory of God. 

Note (i 6y)page 260. — Perverted the consciences of men. 
As long as it shall be possible to obtain purification from 
crimes, and exemption from punishment, by means of money 
and other frivolous practices ; as long as kings and great 
men shall suppose that building temples and instituting foun- 
dations, will absolve them from the guilt of oppression and 
homicide ; as long as individuals shall imagine that they may 
rob and cheat, provided they observe fast during lent, go to 
confession, and receive extreme unction, it ^s impossible there 
should exist in society any morality or virtue ; and it is from 
a deep conviction of truth, that a modern philosopher has 
called the doctrine of expiations la verole des societes. 

Note (k 6y) page 26l. — Has carried its inquisition even 
to the sacred sanctuary of the nuptial bed. The Mussul- 
men, who suppose women to have no souls, are shocked at 
the idea of confession, and say; how can an honest man 
think of listening to the recital of the actions or the secret 
thoughts of a woman ? May we not also ask, on the other 
hand, how can an honest woman consent to reveal them ? 

Note (I Gy) page 26 1 . — That every where they had form- 
ed secret assodationSy corporations of individuals enemies 
to the rest of the society. That we may understand the 
general feelings of priests respecting the rest of mankind, 
whom they always call by the name of the people, let us 
hear one of the doctors of the church. " The people,'' says 
Bishop Synnesius, in Calvit, page 315, " are desirous of 
being deceived, we cannot act otherwise respecting them. — 
The case was similar with the ancient priests of Eg3rpt, and 
for this reason they shut themselves up in their temples^ and 
there composed their my stems o\xX o( xYv^x^^Oa ^ixW «^^ of 
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ike people/* And forgetting what he had just before said, he 
adds : " for had the people been in the secret they might 
have been offended at the deception played upon them. Tn 
the mean time how is it possible to conduct oneself otherwise 
with the people so long as they are the people ? For my own 
part, to myself I shall always be a philosopher, but in dealing. 
with the mass of mankind I shall be a priest.'' 

" A little jargon," says Gregory Nazienzen to St. Jerome 
(Hieron. ad Nep.) " is all that is necessary to impose on the 
people. The- less they comprehend, the more they admire. 
Oar forefathers and doctors of the church have often said, 
not what they thought, but what circumstances and necessity 
dictated to them." 

** We endeavour," says Sanchoniaton, ^' to excite admira- 
tion by means of the marvellous." (Prcep, Evang, lib. 3.) 
Such was the conduct of all the priests of antiquity, and is 
still that of the Bramins and Lamas, who are the exact coun- 
terpart of the Egyptian priests. Such was the practice of 
the Jesuits, who marched with hasty strides in the same ca- 
reer. It is useless to point out the whole depravity of such a 
doctrine. In general every association which has mystery 
for its basis, or an oath of secrecy, is a league of robbers 
against society, a league divided in its very bosom into knaves 
and dupes, or in other words, agents and instruments. It is 
thus we ought to judge of those modem clubs, which, under 
the name of Illuminatists, Marti nists, Cagliostronists, Free- 
masons and Mesmerites, infest Europe. These societies are 
tlie follies and deceptions of the ancient Cabalists, Magicians, 
Orphics, &c. who, says Plutarch, led into errors of consider- 
able magnitude, not only individuals, but kings and nations. 
Note (711 6y) page 262. — Thei/ had made themselves hy 
turns astrologers^ casters of planets^ augurers, magicians^ 
^'c. What is a magician, in the sense in which people un- 
derstand the word ? a man who by words and gestures pre- 
tends to act on supernatural beings, and compel them to de- 
scend at his call, and obey his orders. Such was the con- 
duct of the ancient priests, and such is still that of all priests 
in idolatrous nations, for which reason we have given them 
the denomination of magicians. 

And when a Christian priest pretends to make God de- 
scend from heaven, to fix him to a morsel of leaven, and to 
render, by means of thi4 talisman, souls pure and in a state of 
grace, what is all thia but a trick of magic ? And where is 
the difference between a Chaman of Tartary, who invokes 
the genii, or an Indian Bramin, who make& bA^WOoRscv^xx ^s^ 
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scend in a vessel of water to drive away evil spirits ? Yes, the 
identity of the spirit of priests in every age and country is 
fully established ! Every where it is the assumption of an 
exclusive privilege, the pretended faculty of moving at will 
the powers of nature ; and this assumption is so direct a vi- 
olation of the right of equality, that whenever the people shall 
regain their importance, they will for ever abolish this sacri- 
ligious kind of nobility, which has been the type and parent 
stock of the other species of nobility. 

Note (n 6 j) page 262. — Who paid for them asforcom' 
modities of the greatest value. A curious work would be 
the comparative history of the agnuses of the pope and the 
pastils of the grand Lama. It would be worth while to ex- 
tend this idea to religious ceremonies in general, and to con- 
front, cohimn by column, the analogous or contrasting points 
of faith and superstitious practices in all nations. There is 
one more species of superstition which it would be equally 
salutary to cure, blind veneration for the great ; and for this 
purpose it would be alone sufficient to write a minute detail 
of the private life of kings and princes. No work could be 
so philosophical as this : and accordingly we have seen what 
a general outcry was excited among kings and the panders of 
kings, when the Anecdote of the Court of Berlin fii^t appear- 
ed. What would be the alarm were the public put in pos- 
session of the sequel of this work ? Were the people fairly 
acquainted with all the crimes and all the absurdities of this 
species of idol, they would no longer be exposed to covet 
their specious pleasures, of which the plausible and hollow 
appearance disturbs their peace and hinders them from en- 
joying the much more solid happiness of their own condition. 
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